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new HOT Ws W. 
euts pipe 1.000 feet per minute 


® Aetna-Standard does it again! The world’s 

leading pipe mill designers and builders develop another idea to increase 
production in continuous butt weld pipe mills —- A new Hot Saw that will 
cut off small diameter pipe at the rate of 1,000 feet per minute! 

The new Aetna-Standard Hot Saw can operate at just twice the 
speed of hot saws now in use. And it cuts to allowable tolerances, too. 

With the new Hot Saw, you can increase your production substantially. 

Here’s a sure way to reduce operating cost. Get the full story on 
the new Hot Saw from Aetna-Standard today. 
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Travesty 


Any fair-minded person who attempts to digest the great mass of fact and 
argument being presented by the steel companies to President Truman’s fact- 
finding board will be forced to conclude that this wholesale hearing of so many 
individual company cases is nothing short of a travesty on justice. By no stretch 
of the imagination can it be called a substitute for the collective bargaining that 
was legalized by the original Wagner act and subsequently by the Taft-Hartley 
act. 

At the New York hearings, one witnesses 63 companies trying in the short 
time allotted to explain to three men the intricate details of their individual 
labor relations problems. Even the most casual inspection of the testimony 
shows that the conditions confronting each company differ from those of other 





companies. 

Before this fact-finding board had set up shop, some steel companies had 
made good progress toward reaching agreements with their unions. Some com- 
panies were more liberal than were others. Negotiations between company and 
union at or near the point of employment can take into account local and other 
conditions peculiar to the case at hand. 

In the New York hearings, all of the real progress made in true collective 
bargaining has been scrapped. The special conditions that obtain in Pueblo, 
Colo., Kokomo, Ind., or Dunkirk, N. Y., all are lost in the shuffle in this mass 
weighing of evidence. Instead of bargaining on the basis of give and take be- 
tween the company and its own wnion, we have a sort of collective trial wherein 
63 companies with varied interests are arrayed against a single over-all union 
demanding a blanket package of benefits. | 

More important than the immediate result of this fantastic collective trial 
is the problem of restoring the principle and practice of true collective bargain- | 
ing on an individual company basis. It should be possible for the management | 
and the union employees of any steel company to work out over the conference 








ee table agreements as to wages and other matters which fit their particular situa- | 
tion. They should not be compelled to scrap the fruits of their collective bar- 
a book: gaining to date and to accept a substitute dished out from a collective trial in 
re struc the familiar Russian fashion. 
INC. 
UNCERTAINTY IS COSTLY: Inci- spectable inventory of steel in an effort to carry 
dence of a major strike threat following on the on if a steel strike occurs. It is believed mo- 
heels of an abrupt shift from a seller’s to a buy- tordom has enough steel to complete current 
er’s market has played havoc with the plans model schedules strike or no strike. This means 
seseenens # of almost everybody in the metalworking in- that if a strike is averted, there will be little 

; dustries. To adjust plans to a lower level of buying by automotive customers in the fourth 

H operations is difficult enough; to do it under quarter. 

: the uncertainty of whether there will be or will Again, look at the problem from the stand- 

: not be a major strike is almost impossible. point of raw materials. The lake carriers have 
= : Consider the situation in finished steel. The been bringing down a heavy tonnage of iron ore. 
, f automobile industry, now assembling units at an They are sufficiently ahead of anticipated needs | 
TRE ; unprecedented pace, has been building up a re- to warrant some vessel operators to lay up a | 
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few ore carriers for grain storage. But if a 
steel strike should occur, the movement as well 
as the consumption of ore would cease and it 
might be necessary to resort to late season navi- 
gation to insure an adequate carryover of stocks 
for next spring. 

All along the line management is forced to 
keep plans sufficiently fluid to conform to a 
“strike” or “no strike” situation. The economic 
cost of this confusion is incalculable. —pp. 31, 42 


HIGHER FREIGHT RATES: Expecta- 


tion voiced in some quarters that sharp compe- 
tition between waterway, truck and rail carriers 
might cause the railroads to be reluctant about 
increasing rates Sept. 1 by the 3.7 per cent per- 
mitted by the recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruling may prove to be false. The ICC 
ruling also affects water carriers, who may in- 
crease rates by about the same _ percentage. 
Also, highway truckers are considering rate 
boosts which, if adopted, would become effective 
after Sept. 1. Therefore it is likely that transpor- 
tation costs will be higher all along the line. 
This contingency, coupled with renewed signs 
of strength in the scrap market and the possi- 
bility of at least a token increase in employment 
costs, makes one wonder whether the nation will 
be fighting inflation or deflation a few months 
hence. —pp. 37, 113 


POSTPONED RELININGS: Changes 
in the operating rates of furnaces in the iron 
and steel industry are reflected in an interest- 
ing way in the volume of business enjoyed by 
the makers of refractories. Offhand, one might 
think that a decline in iron and steel operations 
generally would bring about a corresponding 
drop in the demand for refractories. 

That this is not strictly true is demonstrated 
by the present situation. The drop in the steel- 
works operating rate from at or above capacity 
to around 80 per cent naturally has eased the 
need for open-hearth furnace maintenance, 
which is the major source for refractories de- 
mand. As a result, sales of refractories for 
steelmaking furnaces have fallen off appreciably. 
However, the slackening in demand for pig iron 
has given blast furnace operators their first op- 
portunity in years to reline stacks that nor- 
mally would have been relined several years ago. 
This has caused a higher demand for blast fur- 
nace refractories, which has offset most of the 
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decline in demand for open-hearth refractory 


materials. —p. 43 


PRODUCING STRUCTURALS: Elev- 
enth in this publication’s series on the funda- 
mentals of steelmaking is an article on ‘‘Produc- 
tion of Structural Shapes and Rails,” Part I of 
which appears in this issue. The authors are 
Frederick M. Gillies, works manager, and Wil- 
bur E. Dittrich, superintendent of blooming, 
structural and rail mills, Inland Steel Co. 

Structural shapes and rails have figured for 
decades in many of America’s most spectacular 
engineering achievements. The skyscraper, 
which has been developed to a high degree of 
perfection in the United States, and American 
railroads, which haul longer and heavier trains 
than are operated in most other countries, are 
monuments to the availability of fine steel rolled 
on structural mills. 

In the current installment, the authors de- 
scribe three typical mills—a 28-inch structural 
and rail mill, a 24-inch bar mill for smaller 
shapes and a cross country mill. The impor- 
tant functions of the roll designer and roller 


also are outlined. —p. 82 


IRON POWDER FOR TOYS: Lionel 


Corp., manufacturer of well known model trains, 
has found that powder metallurgy has provided 
at least a partial answer to the twin problems 
of reducing costs and alleviating material scar- 
cities. 

During much of the postwar period, metal 
powders were available when many of the con- 
ventional materials were difficult to obtain. Also 
the price of iron powder remained steady at 
times when the prices of many ferrous and 
nonferrous metals were rising. A third point is 
that the quality of powder has improved stead- 
ily. 

Of course, powder metallurgy is not a panacea 
for all designers’ problems, but Lionel engineers 
have found that it is peculiarly well-suited for 
fabricating numerous small structural parts 
produced in large quantities. For instance, the 
compacted iron car wheel for model trains, 
which is produced at a rate of tens of millions 
ennually, probably is the most significant single 
powder metal conversion in the toy industry. 

—p. 68 
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STEEL WAGES—Resistance to any recommendations for wage increases or 
pension programs that may be made by the steel case fact-finding board was 
indicated last week as an impressive case against such concessions was presented 
by top steel executives and economists. Witnesses agree that steel companies 
cannot absorb the cost increases asked by the union. Nor can they pass along 
such increases to the public which now is clamoring for lower prices. Further, 
they point out that the union has underestimated the cost of its wage-pension- 
insurance package. One company points out the union demands would cost 
more than 65 cents an hour, and that the increased cost would be more than 
triple the company’s net profits for the last ten years. This week will be devoted 
to the rebuttal arguments and the board will present its recommendations to 
the President next week (p. 33). 


AFTER SEPT. 15, WHAT?—Steel inventories are being built up in anticipation 
of a possible steel strike after mid-September. Should the strike not material- 
ize, some consumers will have stocks adequate for 60 days or more and prob- 
ably will be out of the market during a large part of the fourth quarter. A de- 
cline in steel mill operations during this period is anticipated (p. 31) ... Em- 
ployment prospects are better (p. 32) ... Manufacturing inventories dropped at 
a rate of $2.8 billion annually in the second quarter (p. 32) . . . Construction 
prospects continue bright (p. 32). 


SHORT SEASON— Lake shippers face the earliest closing in many years (p. 
42). Shipments of iron ore are running ahead of schedule, while demand has fal- 
len off. A few vessels already have been tied up, and operators expect few car- 
riers will operate in late November. 


SMALL MILLS— Metalworking companies who bought small steel mills to pro- 
vide a source of steel supply during the postwar steel stringency now are seeking 
to dispose of these properties (p. 35). Steel obtained from these facilities is cost- 
ly, and consumers find it more economical to buy from the larger mills when 
deliveries can be obtained. 


FORD BUILDS NEAR BUFFALO— Ford Motor Co. will build a stamping plant 
near Buffalo to be in full production within two years (p. 36). By that 


time the company will be producing 87 per cent of its own stampings, in con- 
trast to 49 per cent now. The new plant will also assure Ford of access to ad- 
ditional sources of steel, because of the water and rail shipping advantages. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. may become the chief supplier. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS UP— Industry’s transportation costs are going to 


increase all along the line (p. 37). The Interstate Commerce Commission rul- 
ing which permits railroads to hike their freight rates by 3.7 per cent also af- 
fects water carriers. Truckers are considering similar increases and are expected 
to act soon. 


NATIONALIZATION—Nationalization of industry is gaining in public ac- 
ceptance in Britain, strong but not gaining in France, strong but losing in Wes- 
tern Germany and weak in Belgium (p. 41). Britain now wants to take over 
public ownership of most of its mineral resources. France has temporarily 
shelved ownership proposals. Conservatives’ election victory in Western Ger- 
many stalemates nationalization there for the time being. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Airplane motif in 1950 Studebaker styling 


is likely to cause as much stir as did its original trend-setting design introduced 
just after the war (p. 45) . . . Modine Mfg. Co. will soon begin mass produc- 
tion of radiators for Ford at Whittier, Calif., (p. 36) . . . Bumper crops neces- 
sitate an expanded grain bin program (p. 37)... Continental Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. will build a $3 million blooming and slabbing mill for Yugoslavia 
(p. 35) . . . Russia has resumed manganese ore shipments to the United States 
after a lapse of two months (p. 42) . . . Baldwin Locomotive Works is building 
a new type of coal-burning, steam- turbine, electric-drive locomotive designed to 


slash fuel costs 40 per cent (p. 48). 


Market Summary, p.113 
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Lnland. 


oD ust as the judicious chef blends his sauce to suit the 
individual tastes of his patrons . . . Inland prepares 
steel to meet the specific requirements of its customers. 
Being an independent and completely integrated com- 
pany, Inland is in a position to render this service . . . 
to furnish job-fitted steel for your needs . . . and to act 
quickly when fast action is necessary. What’s more. at 
Inland, your orders for steel—as well as your steel 
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Gives Your Steel 
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problems —are treated with friendly, personal interest. 
Through each phase of production, your steel is checked 
and rechecked to insure its absolute conformance 
your specifications. 

INLAND STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago}, 
Ill. Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indiav- 
apolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Lous, 
and St. Paul. 
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After September 15, What? 


Possibility of steel strike next month clouds appraisal of cur- 
rent upturn. Steel buyers ask deliveries be speeded as pro- 
tective measure. May live off inventories in fourth quarter 


THE CRYSTAL BALL is getting 
more than the usual workout these 
days as businessmen try to see what 
lies beyond Sept. 15. 

To them that date is more than the 
end of Truman’s truce in the steel 
labor negotiations. It is the date at 
which they believe they will be able 
to tell whether the recent upturn in 
business is merely temporary or if it 
is genuinely the end of the recession. 

While waiting for the answer busi- 
ness men are not idle. They are 
trying to riddle it out themselves. 
What is all of this speculation pro- 
ducing? Roughly, three conclusions: 
1. If there is a strike, a!l calculations 
as to business prospects will be 
knocked into a cocked hat; 2. if there 
is no strike, business activity will flow 
at a good level; and 3. if there is no 
strike, business will slough off and 
the recession that begen some months 
ago will continue its course. 

How do they arrive at conclusions 
2 and 3? As to No. 2, they say that 
averting of a steel strike would per- 
mit the continuation of the business 
upturn noted in the last several 
weeks. This upturn results partly, 
it is said, from the completion of in- 
ventory reduction by numerous indus- 
tries and conclusion that it is useless 
to wait further for price reductions. 
Other buoyant factors, they point out, 
is existence of a big demand by a 
growing population for housing, au- 
tomobiles, and many other necessi- 
ties of modern living. Some business- 
men are saying: Look at the intensi- 
fied sales efforts. Look at the big 
volume of money in savings accounts. 
Look at the great number of people 
working, despite a rise in unemploy- 
ment. 

Steel Stocks Growing—-Even after 
looking at all of this, there are others 


who can’t feel particularly optimistic. 
They come up with conclusion No. 3. 
They admit some of the recent bright 


pots in business activity stem from 


completion of inventory reductions, 
‘ut much of the upturn comes, they 


‘clare, from protective buying of 
eel against a possible strike of 
‘eelworkers. They reason further 


at such an inventory increase is 
unter to the current basic trend 


to reduce inventories and it must be 
expected that those who have laid 
in additional supplies will drop out of 
the market and live off the inflated in- 
ventories in event there is no steel 
strike. Because the big figure in 
the protective buying has been the 
automobile industry—-the leading con- 
sumer of steel—any curtai!ment of 
buying by it would be sharply felt 
in the steel industry. Another thing 
to be remembered, say some analysts, 
is that the automobile industry has 
not yet felt the business recession, as 
many other industries have, but that 
its time is coming. 

Field sales reports on new Cars, 
meanwhile, continue highly favorable. 
Cars in dealers’ hands and in transit 
total less than 500,000, or an average 
of about 11 per dealer. This is not 
considered excessive or even normal, 
for in prewar years dealers’ inven- 
tories often averaged 25 per outtet. 
The auto industry consequently is 
forging ahead in production § and 
chewing up steel at a rate of 60,000 
tons a day. 

Operations Continue To Rise-—To 





BUSY: High demand for cold- 
rolled sheet and strip keeps mills 
like this at capacity operation 


_| STEEL 


A PENTON PUBLICATION j 








help support this consumption, along 
with the needs of all other metalwork- 
ing companies, the steel industry last 
week produced ingots at a rate of 
8314 per cent of capacity. This was 
a one-point increase over the preced- 
ing week and marked the fourth con- 
secutive week of a slight rise. 


Business Weather 


Conflicting reports show that 
much of industry still awaits 
an upturn 


CONFLICTING business reports 
show that much of industry still must 
get in out of the economic rain. 
Many Chicago purchasing 
consider July the best month since 
the last quarter of 1949, but 35 per 
cent of 100 
thought business conditions poorer in 
July than June. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States says the 
s'ide is continuing but it is an order- 
lv readjustment rather than a pan- 
icky collapse. A poll of 185 manu- 
facturing companies by the National 
Industrial Conference Board brought 
both optimistic and pessimistic opin- 


agents 


surveyed nevertheless 


ions on the business situation. Sec- 
retary of Labor Maurice Tobin an- 
ticipates increased employment over 
the next six months. 


Leveling Off Indicated 


Chicago Purchasing Agents’ busi- 
ness report for July is ‘“‘the most 
encouraging since the last quarter 
of 1948 and indicates the leveling- 
off stage has started.” 

A survey of 100 buyers in the 
Chicago area reveals that the most 
notable improvements are in pro- 
duction, backlog and employment. De- 
liveries continue to be rapid; prices 
have advanced slightly because of 
the rise in nonferrous quotations; 
inventories remain the same. Stabil- 
ization in the price structure could 
be indicated by the increase in num- 
ber of firms buying on a 60 to 90-day 


basis. Increase was made at the 
expense of the 30-day group. Busi- 
ness conditions generally were 


thought poorer than in June by 35 
of the purchasers; 65 believed them 
the same or better. 


Tobin Sees More Jobs 
A decided increase in employment 
and a substantial drop in unemploy- 


ment. This is the view of Secretary 
of Labor Maurice Tobin takes of 
31 
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and machinery and office equipm:¢ | 
The petroleum industry is the m St. 
optimistic about future prospects 
Output Hits $256 Billion 
Inventory liquidation pulled n 
tional output down in the seco: 
quarter even though business ou! 
lays for plant and equipment a1 AN 
consumer spending stayed high, Con the ! 
merce Department reports. insur 
Gross national product - slipp: Steel 
from a $262.5 billion annual rate j the 
the first quarter to a $2&6 billior last 
rate in the’ second. Businessme! F exect 
added to their stocks at a $4.1 bil econ 
lion pace in the first quarter, but in Be 
the second they cut them at a rat wage 
of $2.8 billion. F offect 
Despite the inventory decline busi- F oomy, 
“ym ness operations were “at a very high ; Mant 
a rate” in the first six months of 1949, sion 
4h = the department reports. A _prelimi- agair 
- ae nary estimate of a $256.1 billion an- Wi 
‘= BETTER BUSINESS: In response to improved demand, steel kitchen cab- nual output rate in the second quar- creas 
3 ; inets are being produced at an increased rate at Canton, O., by Berger ter is $200 million above tne $255.9 corbe 
r+ ~ Mfg. Division, Republic Steel Corp. Pickup in kitchen cabinet business, billion estimate made for the first along 
3 along with improved demand for other products Berger fabricates has quarter. The alltime record pace was Hi inc 
ht pushed employment up 300 persons over the postwar low mark at the set in the iast quarter of 1048, at F woul 
K : company’s two Conton plants. Added this month have been 133 em- $270.3 billion. than 
9 ployees, making a current total employment of 1840. The company is decac 
E ; working on a 2-1/3 turn basis Gas Heater Sales Hold Th 
< National sales of gas _ water pio 
hy heaters are only 2 per cent below a a 
RK. the job situation for the next six since the end of the war, is still Y°#" 980 and two and a half times of tl 
> months. expanding although at a slower rate. pee ae agp saan Ayge lu “oer : gram 
re | The secretary expects industrial 5. Export volume has remained rege d porees pig ays <o Pe 
ry employment to rise about the middle about the same for the past 18 pl tage : Nese a po omg are ¢ 
i! of September, as result of low inven- months. Excess of exports over im- ~PP guste F — as rng this 
i ; tories and a pickup in orders. ports stays constant. ye ? — L ea as pei Th 
=: Unemployment may drop even 6. Government is returning to defi- © 885 water heaters this June was steel 
re 4 faster than employment gains as cit spending which will tend to be OY OSE: SENET fact- 
| temporary summer workers return inflationary. In the short run this Tune, THEe tacke 
to schools and other winter vocations. will help business. to g 
7. Financial liquidity is high, in- Nonferrous Employment Up it e 
Chamber Sees Upturn Signs terest rates low, mortgage structure Employment in the nonferrous free | 
Chamber of Commerce of the Uni- iapeoved, COU: are Le. metals industries is higher than in _ 
ted States sees no reason for deep early summer, reports Robert C. ward 
gloom at business prospects because: Conference Polls Industry Goodwin, director of the Bureau of man, 
1. Plant and equipment expendi- : Employment Security. nego 
tures were above last year for the h sr perenne gid ieee — 
first half of 1949 and are expected eS yee a ee ee 1: gaini 
to fall only 4 or 5 per cent Mf this climb. FRB Sees More Building ; Mi 
third quarter below the same period National Industrial Conference Federal Reserve Board says con- ~~ 
of 1948. Board, in a survey of 185 firms, finds struction activity is “likely to con- barg 
2. Consumers’ price index remained that half of them expect fewer new tinue to expand moderately in the becal 
slightly above 169 for five months, orders in the second half of 1949 near future.” parti 
not far below its postwar peak. The than in the first and that three-quar- This forecast is published in the of pi 
wholesale price index, showing a ters foresee a still poorer showing board’s monthly bulletin and is based socia 
much sharper drop, nevertheless has compared with the last six months on recent construction contract in th 
declined moderately compared to past of 1948. Three-quarters also predict awards. The board predicts that pub- Hi 
recessions. In July this index began a decline in profits in 1949 compared lic work will continue to account othe 
to rise again. with 1948. Principal factors contribut- for a relatively large proportion of s that 
3. Money supply remains near last ing to lower profits are lower volume total nonresidential construction fusec 
vear’s record levels. Excess reserves of sales, inability to reduce operating compared with the earlier postwar fF empl 
of the banking system have not de- costs adequately, inventory losses and period. A considerable change has F by TU 
clined greatly. Business loans, fall- lower selling prices. taken place in the housing market: unio 
ing steadily for months, turned up Hardest hit with respect to new A larger proportion of the new hous- tol 
during the last week of July. orders are foundries, steel companies ing being built is of the apartment pora 
4. Consumer credit, up steadily and makers of electrical appliances type for rent rather than for sale. Ci 
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Steel Men Argue for Wage Stabilization 


Increases of dimensions asked by union cannot be ab- 
sorbed nor passed along to consumer in form of higher 
prices, witnesses tell fact-finding board 


AN IMPRESSIVE defense against 
the fourth-round wage, pension and 


‘insurance demands of the United 


Steelworkers-CIO was presented to 
the President’s fact-finding board 
last week by a parade of top, gteel 
executives and nationally known 
economists. 

Because the outcome of the steel 
wage dispute will have far-reaching 
effects on the whole national econ- 
omy, the National Association of 


| Manufacturers was granted permis- 
| sion by the steel companies to argue 
against further wage, cost boosts. 


Witnesses told the board that in- 
creased costs can no longer be ab- 
sorbed by the industry nor passed 
along to the public. 

Increases asked by the union 


» would cost many companies far more 


than average earnings over the past 
decade. 

The union, said steel executives 
who have checked pension and in- 
surance costs with independent ex- 
perts, has underestimated the cost 
of the pension and insurance pro- 
grams asked. 

Pensions in most steel contracts 
are excluded as a bargaining subject 
this year. 

The procedure under which the 
steel wage case was presented to the 
fact-finding board was repeatedly at- 
tacked as a political move, designed 
to give the union advantages which 
it could not have obtained under 
free collective bargaining. 

Asks Return to Bargaining—Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson, Inland Steel chair- 
man, demanded that his company’s 
negotiations with the union be re- 
turned for good faith collective bar- 
gaining as provided by law. 

Mr. Ryerson charged: “The break- 
ing off of real and honest collective 
bargaining (at Inland) resulted not 
because of disagreement between the 
parties involved, but from influence 
of parties who were in no way as- 
sociated with or intimately concerned 
in these negotiations.” 

His charge was substantiated by 
other Inland officials who revealed 
that the union in 1947 and 1948 re- 
fused to permit Inland to pay its 
employees more than the wages paid 
by U. S. Steel. Termed part of the 
union’s “global strategy” Inland was 
toli: “You will sign what the cor- 
poration signs ... or else.” 

‘ites Past Experience—Referring 


Ausust 22, 1949 


to past experience with politically 
appointed boards, Mr. Ryerson said: 
“Recent history with respect to the 
outcome of other government-ap- 
pointed boards should certainly be 


ty 
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EDWARD L. RYERSON 


reviewed in the light of this hearing. 
The records will show that in each 
instance where wage increases were 
recommended and granted, not only 
was the cost of every product af- 
fected, but the price the public had 


to pay was promptly increased. The 
American public has a vital interest 
in your decisions and must hold you 
responsible for the consequences to 
our national economy.” 

Costs Triple Profits—If union de- 
mands for increased pay and social 
security benefits were imposed, the 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, would 
suffer an annual loss of $2,357,000, 
the company told the board. In ‘he 
ten best consecutive years, from 1939 
through 1948, Byers earned an av- 
erage net profit of $1,143,000. Union 
demands were estimated to cost the 
company $3.5 million annually. 

Carl W. Myers, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. president, pointed out 
that the package asked by the union 
“cannot be borne by CF&I at this 
time of declining demand without a 
general increase in steel prices.” 

The increase in labor costs wouid 
“threaten the job security of every 
employee of our corporation.” 

Lukens Steel would have suffered 
a loss of more than $2,888,000 in the 
past fiscal year if the union’s cur- 
rent demands had been in effect, 
President Robert W. Wolcott said. 

Price Increases Ruled Out—Possi- 
bility of raising prices to support new 
wage or welfare provisions is ruled 
out by the present business situation, 
said W. H. Colvin Jr., Crucible Steel 
president. “A compensating increase 
in prices at this time would adverse- 
ly affect volume.” 

D. W. Frease, president of Empire 
Steel Co., told the board: “If Em- 
pire is now burdened with any in- 
crease in wages, insurance or the 
cost of an insurance program, it 
will mean complete discontinuance of 
operations.” 

Continental Steel Corp. contended 








60 per cent of capacity. 





Allegheny Ludlum Breaks Even at 60 Per Cent 


WHAT is the steel industry’s break-even point? This question is the 
subject of much controversy in the current steel wage dispute. 

Guesses range from a low of 32 per cent, by Robert Nathan, econo- 
mist retained by the United Steelworkers, to a high of 70 to 75 per 
cent. Practically all guesses are by persons who lack all the facts 
necessary to make an accurate estimate. Steel companies executives, 
who are in the best position to know the answer, generally are reluctant 
to make an estimate. They point out that break-even points vary 
widely from company to company, and from week to week. They also 
note that integrated steel companies operate railroads, steamship lines 
and other facilities whose capacity cannot easily be determined. 

A partial answer on the break-even point question is before the steel 
fact-finding board. Hiland G. Batcheller, president, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., says that under conditions now existing his company’s 
break-even point is around 60 per cent of capacity. 

His conclusion is confirmed by Allegheny Ludlum’s second quarter 
financial results. During the June quarter the company made only 
$17,806, and operated at a loss in May and June. Operations averaged 
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that granting of a 30-cent wage and 
welfare increase would cost that 
company about $1 million more than 
prospective 1949 profits before taxes. 

Bethlehem To Resist—‘“‘We intead 
to resist any measures which are de- 
signed to cause further inflation,” 
A. B. Homer, Bethlehem president, 
declared. ‘‘This is no time for further 
concessions. The facts do not justify 
any more wage increases and in the 
national interest the ruinous infla- 
tionary spiral of wages and prices 
must come to an end.” 

Mr. Homer got under the skin of 
the panel members when he sai: 
“It is easy to understand why Beth- 
lehem was reluctant on the basis of 
past experience to give its approval 
to an irregular procedure which ap- 
pears to be designed merely as a 
vehicle for forcing upon us import- 
ant concessions to the union.” 

Samuel Rosenman, board member 
and former adviser to President Tru- 
man and the late President Roosc- 
velt, took exception to the statement 
and asked that it be withdrawn. 

Mr. Homer said he hoped he was 
wrong in his fears regarding the po- 
litical setup of the board. 

NAM Official Testifies—To testify 
in behalf of thousands of business 
organizations and the American pub- 
lic on the importance of the issues 
involved appeared Ira Mosher, past 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. His appearance 
vas in sharp contrast to the asso- 
ciation’s usual policy of remaining 
out of decisions of the management 
of individual companies or industries. 

In the case of the current steel 
dispute, the association holds that 
the effects will be more far-reaching 
than any one company or any one 
industry and that it is imperative 
and in the long-range public interest 
that it take an active part to inform 
the American people that the critical 
issue which largely may be decided 
by the action of the fact-finding 
board is whether the nation is to 
have collective bargaining and a free 
economy or national bargaining, 
compulsory arbitration and statism. 
Mr. Mosher maintains that the use 
of this presidentially appointed board 
is extra-legal. He asked the panel 
to “remand the case ‘to the parties 
concerned for genuine collective bar- 


gaining.” 


Pension Bargaining Story 


The story behind the steel indus- 
try’s refusal to bargain on pensions 
this year was told clearly to the fact- 
finding board. 

John A. Stephens, vice president 
of U. S. Steel, says the corporation’s 





IRA MOSHER 


labor agreements with the union by 
their express terms preclude any 
bargaining on the union’s pension de- 
mands until the expiration of these 
agreements in April, 1950. 

“My associates and I made a bar- 
gain with the union. The union 


agreed we would not be aske ty 
bargain on pensions in the year 49. 
It is my firm conviction that th; 
bargain, as I have stated it, vas 
the understanding and was the vol- 
untarily accepted position of th 
union—until very recently. 

“The issue is: Will the parties t 
a labor contract live up to it, 
a labor contract but a scrap of paper 
an instrument of convenience to pb 
destroyed when expediency so dic. 
tates ?”’ 

Precluded by Contracts — Othe: 
steel industry representatives told th 
board that the language of the con. 
tracts exc!ucec pensions as a barfa‘n- 
ing topic. 

T. F. Patton, Republic § Steel 
pointed out that the pact provided 
for a reopening to negotiate only fo: 
“a general and uniform change in 
wage rates, and/or program for life 
accident, health, medical and _ hospi- 
tal insurance benefits.”” Mr. Patton 
contended there is nothing in the 
Taft-Hartley act or in court decisions 
bearing on the case to show that the 
term ‘wages’ is synonymous with 
the terms “wage rates” or “rates of 
pay.” 

Similar arguments were presented 
by more than a dozen steel] firms. 


Union Underestimates Pension, Insurance Costs 


PENSIONS and social insurance pro- 
grams asked by the United Steel- 
workers would cost most companies 
far more than is estimated by the 
union. This is indicated by cost ap- 
praisals obtained by the individual 
companies from insurance companies 
and from pension consultants since 
the union made known its demands. 

The union estimates the cost of its 
demands at 30 cents an hour. These 
include a 12i2-cent hourly wage in- 
crease, $125-a-month pensions which 
the union says would cost about 11% 
cents an hour, and social insurance 
which the union estimates would cost 
about 6% cents an hour. 

More Than Double—Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., reta'ned a firm 
of nationally known pension and in- 
surance consultants to estimate the 
cost of the union’s social security de- 
mands to that company. The con- 
sultants advised the company that 
instead of costing the company 30 
cents an hour, as stated by the union, 
the wage, funcecd pension and insur- 
ance demands would cost a toial 
of 651.2 cents an hour. 

Allegheny Ludlum received an in- 
surance company appraisal that the 
pension and _ insurance’ programs 
would cost that company $546 per 
employee per year. On the basis of 
2000 hours worked per year this 


would amount to about 27 cents an 
hour. 

Since pension and insurance liabil- 
ities accrue even though employees 
are furloughed, the actual cost in 
terms of hours worked would bh 
much greater. Allegheny Ludlum 
employees, including those now on 
furlough, are working at an average 
rate of 1260 hours a year. This would 
make the cost of pensions and insur- 
ance about 44 cents an hour. 

Combined with the request for 12’, 
cents wage increase, the demands 
would mean a total cost increase 0! 
from 40 to 56 cents an hour, exclu- 
sive of a sum of $560,000 payabl 
to the insurance company at once t 
set up pensions for employees ove! 
age 65. 

Idea Borrowed from Lewis—lIndus- 
try observers believe the United 
Steelworkers have borrowed a pagt 
from the book of John L. Lewis 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers. When the miners’ welfare fund 
was established, the union contended 
it could be financed by a 10-cent 
royalty on each ton of coal mined. 
A few years later, the union insisted 
this levy be raised to 20 cents 4 
ton. Today, independent actuaries 
estimate that 49 cents a ton would 
be required to maintain the welfare 
fund on a sound basis. 
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Buyers Sought for Nonintegrated Mills 


Phoenix Iron Works and Phoenix Bridge Co. advertised for 
sale. Efforts made to dispose of other smali plants. Foreign 
countries appear to be outlet for abandoned hand mills 


CURRENT ADVERTISEMENTS of- 
fering for sale the facilities of Phoe- 
nix Iron Co. and Phoenix Bridge Co. 
at Phoenixville, Pa., focus attention 
anew on the fate of small, noninte- 
grated steel mills. 

The Phoenix facilities are offered 
by the H. H. Buncher Co., Pitts- 
purgh. Pending any possible sale 
of them, the Buncher company will 
continue to operate the bridge com- 
pany. Expected to be liquidated by 
the Buncher company, however, are 
these primary facilities of Phoenix 
Iron Works: Eight open hearths 
rated at 27,000 tons of ingots month- 
ly, a 36-inch reversing blooming mill, 
a 24-inch bar mill and a 22-inch bar 
mill, 

The Phoenix Iron Works had until 
recently been operated by Kaiser- 
Frazer interests. 

Stemming from the declining need 
for nonintegrated mills are rumors 
that Empire Steel Co., located at 
Mansfield, O., and owned by Stude- 
baker Corp., might be taken over by 
other interests and combined with 
Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O., 
and Newport Steel Corp.’s Newport 
Rolling Mill Division at Newport, Ky. 

Apollo Plant Offered—Idle since 
early in July is the Apollo, Pa., Divi- 
sion of Phoenix-Apollo Steel Co. M. 
N. Landay Co., Pittsburgh, purchased 
this property and intends to liquidate 
the facilities by Oct. 1 if no new con- 
cern can be induced to operate them. 
The Apollo plant has no melting 
facilities. Its eight rolling mills 
have a monthly capacity of about 
9000 tons of hot-rolled, pickled sheets 
up to a 26-inch width. The plant's 
equipment also includes facilities for 
galvanizing, corrugating, and _ the 
production of culvert sheets. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. has discon- 
tinued operations on the hand mills 
it installed in the old Shenango tin 
plant at New Castle, Pa., and the 
equipment is for sale. The building 
has been purchased by the Bossert 
Co. of Utica, N. Y., subsidiary ot 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., and is util- 
ized in production of axles and hous- 
ings, 

Canton Plant Idle—-At Canton, O., 
Borg-Warner Corp.’s Superior Sheet 
Sicel Division plant has been idle 

ce early July, and no buyer has 
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been found to take over operation 
of the facilities. 

General Electric Co.’s Mahoning 
Valley Steel Co. plant at Niles, O., 
is operating on a curtailed basis, 
and there are reports it would be 
sold promptly if a buyer were found. 

Steel Producers Inc. never did 
reach commercial production of hot- 
rolled sheets at property leased at 
Toronto, O., from Follansbee Steel 
Corp. <A roughing mill and two fin- 
ishing mills had been installed. 

The Parkersburg Steel Co., Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., continues to oper- 
ate and company officials say there 
is no likelihood the mill will be closed 
in the immediate future. Its annual 
sheet capacity is about 36,000 net 
tons. 

Destiny of hand mills in abandoned 
plants appears to be either a scrap 
yard or foreign countries. A domes- 
tic market’ exists, however, for 
shearing, leveling, galvanizing facil- 
ities and cranes, brokers say. 


Continental Builds Mill for Tito 


CONTINENTAL Foundry & Machine 
Co. will build a blooming and slab- 
bing mill for a Yugoslav steel plant. 
The facility, valued at about $3 mil- 





WHITTLING COST: A 
large public utility com- 
pany has whittled cost of 
connecting lightning ar- 
restors to distribution 
transformers by use of 
the lightweight automatic 
Nelson stud welding gun. 
It permits installation of 
arrestors directly to the 
tanks and eliminates 
need for crossbar sup- 
ports. It also makes possi- 
ble raising of transform- 
ers to pole position with 
arrestors already in 
place. New method has 
resulted in cost savings of 
up to 25 per cent. Gun 
is controlled by an auto- 
matic timer and is oper- 
ated from one of the 
shop’s standard dc weld- 
ing generators 








lion, will be constructed at Contin 
ental’s East Chicago, Ind., Corao- 
polis, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va 
plants and will be delivered in 12 
months. 

The mill will not increase Yugo- 
slavia’s ingot capacity. It will be used 
to turn out rails and other structural 
steel. This is the first time since the 
cold war began that the administra- 
tion has agreed to ship war-potential 
goods to a Communist-ruled nation. 


Annealing Furnaces Ordered 


SURFACE Combustion Corp., To 
ledo, O., will build 20 coil annealing 
furnaces and 60 bases for the Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., works of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Furnaces will be of tne 
horizontal radiant tube type and will 
be arranged with the 60 bases in a 
double row, each base accommodat- 
ing eight stands of coils. 

Annealing covers will accomm«: 
date coils 67 inches in diamet?-r 
which may be piled to a maximum 
height of 148 inches. Total charge of 
coiled steel per base is about 450 
tons. This means that as many 4s 
27,000 tons of steel may be in pr 
ess at one time. 


Transformers Ordered for Coast 


WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corp. re- 
ports receipt of an order for four 
220,000 volt transformers from 
Southern California Edison Co 


Valued at slightly less than half a 
million dollars, the transformers will 
be installed at the Edison “ 
No. 4” station near Fresno, Calif. 
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Radiator Mass Production 


For Ford’s western plants being 
undertaken by Modine Mfg. Co. 
at Whittier, Calif. 


MASS production of automobile ra- 
diators to supply Ford Motor Co.’s 
western assembly plants will be 
started within 90 days by Modine 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. Modine is 
purchasing a plant in Whittier, Calif., 
and its operations will be the first of 
this type in a California plant. 
Production will be at an initia! rate 
of $3 million annually and will supply 
Ford’s plants in Long Beach and 


merce’s industria! development com- 
mittee, the seven-month total of $72,- 
435,000 invested in new or expanded 
plants this year exceeds by $250,000 
the 12-month total for 1948. 


Permanente Adds Products 


New aluminum finishing equipment 
designed to broaden and diversify the 
products rolled at Permanente Metal 
Corp.’s Trentwood mill in Spokane, 
Wash., is being added at a cost of $1 
million. 

Two machines have been installed 
to coat aluminum to ease painting 
operations. An alodizer sprays a 
primer coat on siding and screens 











12-HOUR SUPPLY: This huge bank of motor blocks at the Tonawanda. 
N.Y., Chevrolet plant is only 12 hours’ supply. Tonawanda factory and 
Flint, Mich., engine plant are the two engine sources feeding Chevrolet 
assembly lines which set an all-company record for production in June 








tichmond, Calif., Dallas and the Lin- 

coln-Mercury plant in Los Angeles. 
It marks another step in Ford’s west- 
ern purchasing program. 

When established two years ago, 
the program set as its first goal the 
buying of $50 million worth of auto- 
mobile components annually from 
western fabricators. The program is 
now well beyond that figure and con- 
tinues to grow. 


Industrial Building Mark Set 


Peacetime records for industrial de- 
velopment in Los Angeles county 
were broken during July with $34,- 
115,000 invested in new or expanded 
facilities. This total was exceeded 
only by two wartime months. 

According to the Chamber of Com- 


and the other rolls metal etching 
paint onto sheet aluminum. 

Other equipment includes a de- 
greaser which removes oil from rolled 
aluminum by means of a chemical 
bath and dries them with ultra-violet 
rays and an embossing machine 
which adds to strength of aluminum 
sheets without adding to their thick- 
ness. Machinery has also been in- 
stalled to make window blinds re- 
sembling venetian blinds except that 
they have fixed louvres and cannot 
be adjusted as are conventional ven- 
etian blinds. 

Manufacture of aluminum doors, 
windows and window and _ door 
frames will be started in the near 
future at the plant. The company 
also plans to build an all-aluminum 


house at Trentwood in the nex’ te 
months. 

Permanente is currently sur\ 
the automobile market with th ; 
tention of increasing the num} 
aluminum components in pass: nge 
cars. 


Kaiser Lights Coke Ovens 


First stage in Kaiser Steel Corp 
$36 million expansion program 4 
Fontana was reached when 45 ney 
coke ovens were lighted. Ninety cok 
ovens now are in operation at th 
mill. 

A gradual “warmup” of the ne 
battery of ovens will extend for tw 
months. 


Ford Builds Buffalo Unit 


Construction will begin this fall 
on new stamping plant for car 
body parts 


CONTRACTS have been awarded and 
construction will begin this fall on 
a new pressed steel plant near Buf- 
falo for production of Ford passenger 
car body parts, says Del S. Harder 
Ford Motor Co. vice president ir 
charge of manufacturing. 

The plant will be on a site in 
Hamburg township purchased earlier 
this summer. Production will start 
as soon as plant and equipment ar 
ready, but capacity output is not ex- 
pected for two years. Employment 
by that time will be about 3500. 

Supplier Dislocations -—— Ford's 
pressed steel production at the Roug 
plant now accounts for 49 per cent 
of its total stampings. The balance is 
furnished by outside suppliers, chief- 
ly Murray Corp. of America and Budd 
Co. After completion of the Buffal 
plant, 42 per cent will be produce! 
there and 45 per cent at Rouge. 

Company’s plan is to move some 0! 
the Ford body stamping work to Bui- 
falo and then to move into the Roug 
plant some of the Mercury, Lincol! 
and truck stamping jobs now don 
outside. Murray is chief supplier now 
of Mercury body stampings. Bud 
makes Ford’s truck cab stampings 
and miscellaneous Lincoln stampings 

Structural Award to Bethlehem 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., which is ex- 
pected to be the chief supplier © 
sheet steel for the new Ford plant, 
has been awarded the contract for 
the facility’s 11,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel. Mr. Harder points out 
that location of the pressed steel 
plant in Buffalo assures the company 
of major steel sources there “with 
access to additional supplies due to 
the excellent water and rail ship- 
ping advantages.” 
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All Transportation Costs To Rise 


ICC approval of railroad rate boosts also applies to water 


carriers. 
Sept. 1 


METALWORKING industry’s costs 
will rise for water and road trans- 
portation, as well as for rail traffic. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruling which permits railroads 
to hike their freight rates by 3.7 
per cent Sept. 1 also affects water 
carriers who can boost their rates 
by about the same percentage. 
Truckers are considering similar in- 
creases, and they are expected to act 
after Sept. 1. 

Competitive Situation Static— 
Since higher transportation costs 
will be general, the rail, water and 
road competitive situation will re- 
main about the same. Metalworking 
companies had been speculating that 
competition-minded railroads might 
excercise discretion in boosting their 
rates the full 3.7 per cent. 

Special rates will probably be 
granted for only a few products like 
coal and in rare individual cases. 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., for example, 
will have an appeal heard by the 
Traffic Executives Association of 
Eastern Railroads in New York, Aug. 
24. Kaiser seeks to cut steel rates 
from Cleveland to Willow Run, Mich., 
to 24 cents per 100 pounds on car- 
load shipments. The regular rate 
would be 37 cents on Sept. 1. 

Steel producers believe that this 
latest freight jump, added to others 
since the war, antiquates the prewar 
distribution pattern which could be 
only partly resumed now even if 
Congress legalizes freight absorp- 


tion in meeting competition. 
Pittsburgh producers are already 
making plans to intensify a drive to 
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| TRAILING BARGE of a new integrated two-unit high 
speed petroleum fleet for Mid-Continent Barge Line Co., 
| Minneapolis, is launched by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Truckers expected to raise their charges after 


secure additional customers within 
their logical marketing areas. 

Pittsburgh at Disadvantage—The 
rail rate advance will place Pitts- 
burgh mills at a further freight dis- 
advantage on shipments into major 
consuming centers like Detroit and 
New York. The rail rate on carload 
steel shipments from Pittsburgh to 
Detroit will jump to 51 cents per 
100 pounds. It was 29 cents in 1938. 
Rail steel shipments from Pittsburgh 
to New York will amount to 62 cents, 
against 36 cents in 1938. 

The latest boost in freight rates 
comes at a time when carloadings 
are about 10 per cent below a year 
ago. The hike coincides with inaugu- 
ration of a five-day week for rail- 
roads’ nonoperating employees. Cost 
to the railroads of the new work 
week will be $380 million per year. 
Total additional revenue to the rail- 
roads from this further’ increase 
will amount to $293 million. This 
added to the $391 million resulting 
from the interim increase of 5.2 per 
cent earlier in the year should give 
railroads an estimated $684 million 
more a year. The new set of in- 
creases results in a freight rate 
structure 57 per cent higher than 
that in effect June 30, 1946. 


UP Extends 40-Hour Week 


Extension of the 40-hour week to 
Union Pacific Railroad’s nonopera- 
ting employees will boost costs 16 
to 20 per cent, says P. J. Lynch, vice 
president in charge of operations. 

About 25,000 employees will be af- 





tures of the leading barge (right). 
ferent hull form designed for its position in tow 


fected The railroad will close 270 
stations on Saturdays throughout the 
11 states in which it operates. In 
cities where stations are kept open 
on Saturdays, city ticket offices will 
be closed. Passengers will be accom 
modated at depot ticket offices 
Based on 1948 operations, the cost 
of putting into effect the 40-hou1 
week would be about $25 million 
The cost, however, will actually be 
less than that since the road has 
trimmed its force in line with de 
creased business. 


Congress Confers on F.O.B. 


House of Representatives has 
cleared the way for a conference with 
the Senate to iron out differences in 
freight absorption bills passed by 
both houses. 

By a voice vote the House named 
conferees refusing to accept Senate 
changes in the lower house’s measur‘ 
Last week the Senate refused to re- 
consider its earlier action in legisla- 
tion designed to clarify the extent 
to which businesses can use the de- 
livered price system and _ absorb 
freight without fear of prosecution 

Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., Tex.) 
said the House conferees will ‘not 
budge an inch” from the House posi- 
tion on the issue. 


U.S. Contracts for Storage Bins 


GOVERNMENT is going deeper into 
the grain storage business. It began 
awarding contracts Aug. 17 for 
45,000 steel, aluminum and wooden 
bins to cost about $150 million. 

Commodity Credit Corp. started 
the program last week when it let 
contracts for construction of 13,790 
movable bins with a total capacity 
of 112,837,640 bushels. Nineteen com- 
panies throughout the Midwest and 
Texas have the orders. 





Sweeping rake and rounded, toed-in corners are fea- 


Each unit has a dif- 
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Windows of Washington By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washinaton Editor, $1: £1 


Legislative log jam threatens to keep Congress in session 


well beyond Labor Day. 
still on treadmill 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
last week refused to pass another 
stop-gap spending authorization, thus 
highlighting the jam of appropria- 
tion bills and other legislation which 
threatens to hold Congress in session 
till well past Labor Day. 

More as a gesture of rebuke than 
anything else, the action brought in- 
to sharp relief the log jams in Con- 


gress. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (Dem., 
Tex.) announced that Democratic 


leaders in the House expect to de- 
clare an unofficial two-week recess 
starting this week and extending 
over Labor Day. This would give 
the Senate a chance to loosen the 
law-making crush. 

Major measures of interest to bus- 
iness which are still on the legisla- 
tive treadmill include: Minimum 
wage legislation, the O'Mahoney bas- 
ing point bill and the military aid 
program, 

Labor Secretary Maurice J. Tobin, 
commenting on the minimum wage 
bill last week, expected an improved 
bill to come from a joint House-Sen- 
ate conference after the Senate acts 
on minimum wage legislation. He 
expected the Senate to fill the deep 
cuts in wage and hour coverage made 
by the House when it passed a 75 
cent-an-hour bill. 

Typical of the wrangling which has 
kept much legislation in the commit- 
tee stage was the great stress laid 
on whether ‘will’ or ‘may’ should 
be used in connection with the Ke- 
fauver amendment to the O’Mahoney 
freight absorption bill. 

Members of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee were slated to go be- 
fore the House Rules Committee to 
ask that the military assistance pro- 
gram be given the right-of-way. 


Economy in Military Spending 


STARTING a continuing program 
for economies in Defense Department 
expenditures, Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson appointed a Nat’onal 
Defense Management Committee and 
a Management Advisory Group. The 
committee will ke headed by Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney who will be re- 
lieved from duty as chief of the Air 
Force materiel command and assign- 
ed to the Defense Department. 
Other members of the committee 
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Measures important to business 


are: Army Secretary Gordon Gray, 
Navy Undersecretary Dan A. Kim- 
ball and Air Force Assistant Secre- 
tary Eugene M. Zuckert. 

Robert Heller & Associates, Cleve. 
land, business management’ con- 
sultant, will provide personnel for 
the Management Advisory Group. 


This group will make a study and 


report on the entire defense estab- 
lishment and will assist in putting in- 
to effect recommendations approved 
by the committee. 


No Need for 5 Per Centers? 

To provide a central directing ser- 
vice to businessmen seeking con- 
tracts with the military services, the 
Military Procurement Information 
Office has been set up by the Muni- 
tions Board. 

Staffed by representatives. of 
Army, Navy and Air Force, the new 
office was established at the direc- 
tion of Defense Secretary Louis John- 
son. It will direct businessmen to 
appropriate service offices; it will 
not assist them in obtaining con- 
tracts. 


New MB Chairman Named 
Carl A. Ugenfritz, vice president 

in charge of purchases of United 

States Steel Corp., was named to 





CARL A. ILGENFRITZ 


succeed Donald F. Carpenter 
chairman of the Munitions Boa: 
Mr. Carpenter retired recently. M: 
Ilgenfritz. has been acting as an ad 
viser to the Federal Bureau of Sup- 
ply; he also served on the Hoov: 
Commission. He has had almost 40 
years of purchasing experience. 


Plants May Get Postwar Revival 


WAR-BUILT government 
sium plants now idle may get a po:t- 
war revival as a result of new de- 
velopments and continued research. 
A budget request for funds which 
would have permitted putting these 
plants in push-button standby condi- 
tion, has not yet been acted upon, 
and plans may be deferred. But re- 
search has indicated new uses for 
the metal. In wartime, production 
never quite caught up with lend- 
lea'e, aviation, and incendiary manu- 
facture. Granted the necessary fab- 
ricating plants, the oncoming avia- 
tion program might adapt magne- 
sium to a number of purposes. 
Principal requirement, besides an 
appropriation for restoring plants to 
near-readiness, is a sheet mill to 
turn out magnesium sheets in needed 
cizes. Mills now extant generally 
can produce material in forms that 
are in general demand, as for dry 
cells, etc. For the aviation program 
and for certain other uses a sheet 
mill comparable to some steel sheet 


magne- 


mills is needed. 

Such a plant would cost $25 mil- 
Lon. While it could meet antici- 
pated Cemand, some government of- 
ficials believe if this mill demon- 
strated economies of production by 
continuous operation, private oper- 
ators might enter the field. 

Diccus-ion has centered in a joint 
government-private enterprise proj- 
ect for one mill of this class. So far 
nothing tangible has resulted. 


Wire Rope Standards Published 


REQUIREMENT standards _ cover- 
ing wire rope for export trade have 
been published by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The ctandards cover material re- 
quirements, con-truction, test meth- 
ods, together with definitions, safe- 
ty factors, and glossary of terms 
useful for mutual understanding be- 
tween buyer and seller of wire rope 
in export trace. Standard construc 
tion and grades of wire rope ani 
strand, highway guard cable, ail! 
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In this illustration guards 
have been removed to show 
setup for rotary infeed 
grinding operation on 
CINCINNATI FILMATIC No. 2 
Centerless Grinder. 








Drawing of the part FILMATIC Center- 
less ground on the equipment illus- 
trated below. 
Part name... 


Operation... 

Stock removal 

Production. ... 

Equipment. .CiINCINNATI FILMATIC No. 2 
Centerless, tooled up by 
Cincinnati Application 
Engineers 


ehaty caine ae .. from solid 








———— | 


¢ Gre aneteie tea feed tip 
......hard rubber 
Aeron .... profile grind 


approx. 1200 per hour 
FILMATIC Centerless. 








Nearly everyone is familiar with reciprocat- 
ing motion produced by rotating cams or 
eccentrics. Cincinnati Engineers applied this 
basic principle of mechanics to centerless 
grinding, not to produce reciprocating motion, 
but to eliminate it. The regulating wheel is 
trued to a single, or as in this example, a 
double cam shape (see drawing). As it 
rotates, a part inserted at either point of 
minimum radius is forced against the grind- 
ing wheel by an amount equal to the “rise” 
of the cam trued sector of the wheel. Spaces 
in the wheel permit the parts to be loaded 
and ejected. 

The cincinnati FILMATIC No. 2 Cen- 

terless illustrated above employs this 

rotary infeed principle to eliminate 


reciprocating motion of the slides, 
while accurately grinding two parts 
each revolution of the regulating 
wheel. Production rate, 1200 per hour. 
To keep pace with the machine, a hopper 
feed attachment is included with this type 
of equipment. A truing unit, designed speci- 
fically for rotary infeed grinding operations, 
trues the regulating wheel to the desired 
shape. @ cincinnati FILMATIC Centerless 
Grinders, equipped for rotary infeed grinding, 
offer exceptionally low costs to many high 
production industries. Can you employ this 
technique? Our Application Engineers will 
help you explore the possibilities. When 
writing, you will save time by including 
sequence of operations and blueprint of part. 


CINCINNATI GRINDERS INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U.S.A. 


CENTER TYPE GRINDING MACHINES e CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES @ CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES 
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This drawing illustrates the principle ¢ 
rotary infeed grinding on a CINC!NNAT 
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craft cord, elevator rope and bridge 
rope are shown. 

A 33 per cent net reduction in 
variety of stock items will result if 
a proposed revision of simplified 
practices for the wire rope industry 
is adopted by the Bureau of Re- 
clamation. 

The bureau has announced the 
proposed revision, for consideration 
of interested industries. The pro- 
posed revision adds a new table but 
effects further reductions in variety 
of stock items. It includes sizes, 
construction, grades and breaking 
strengths of a substantial majority 
of wire rope tonnage. 

General adherence to the 21 tables 
shown in the recommendation, says 
the bureau, will effect a net reduc- 
tion from 987 to 657 in variety of 
stock items. The major production 
and use of wire rope is covered by 
{ different rope constructions, where 
the reduction in variety is from 352 
stock items to 182, or 48 per cent 
in this major group. 


Scrap Metal Bill Backed 


WHEN the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approved unanimously an ad- 
ministration-supported House meas- 
ure to continue tax-free scrap metal 
imports through June 30, 1950, 
Chairman Walter F. George would 
not comment on the possibility of 
a presidential veto of a reimposi- 
tion of a two-cents per pound duty 
on copper. But he said the State 
and Commerce departments had op- 
posed reimposition of the copper 
tax. Copper import tax exemptions 
were continued by congressional ac- 
tion through June 30, 1950; earlier 
in the session. 


NLRB Declines Jurisdiction 


NATIONAL Labor Relations Board 
declined to take jurisdiction in a dis- 
pute involving the Steel Fabricating 
& Machinery Co. Inc., Birmingham, 
and a shopmen’s local of the In- 
ternational Association of Bridge, 
Structural & Ornamental Iron Wor- 
kers. 

The board found that although 
the concern did some _ out-of-state 
business, its operations were essen- 
tially local in character, hence was 
not warranted in assuming jurisdic- 
tion. 


AEC Assured Fuel 


IN PASSING the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations bill which pro- 
vides funds for various unattached 
commissions and_ other federal 
agencies, the Senate made sure the 
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Oak Ridge, Tenn., installations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission will 
have fuel, regardless of coal stop- 
pages. 

AEC a year ago contracted with 
a natural gas company for a pipe- 
line to supply supplementary fuel 
to its Oak Ridge plant. The grounds 
for the installation were necessity 
for national defense, but when the 
appropriation came up, Senator Kil- 
gore (Dem., W. Va.) sought to 
amend the bill to preclude use of 
natural gas at Oak Ridge. The 
Senate rejected the amendment. 

Fuel saving as a result of the 
pipeline is estimated at $1.2 mil- 
lion annually. The AEC plant was 
originally dependent on coal alone, 
for fuel. 


Metallic Compound Developed 


DEVELOPMENT of a new metallic 
compound to withstand high tem- 
peratures of modern gas_ turbines, 
jet and rocket engines is reported by 
National Military Establishment. 

The compounding process, using 
zirconium and boron, provides an 
alloy which survived highest tem- 
perature blasts of any materials ex- 
tensively tested to date. Further 
tests are slated. 

A group under the National Re- 


WASHINGTON 








Practiced What It Preached 


PROVING that it practiced 
what it preached, the Hoover 
Commission refunded $31,000 
to the U.S. Treasury when it 
finished its work. 

The Hoover Committee, an 
outgrowth of the commission, 
suggested that other govern- 
ment agencies do the same. 
Seventeen agencies which op- 
posed the commission’s recom- 
mendations for governmental 
reorganization, it was pointed 
out, had budgetary deficiencies 
in the past year. 

The Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report remarked 
that “some 40 per cent of the 
Hoover Commission Report for 
economics in government op- 
erations could be accomplished 
within the bureaus and agen- 
cies by executive action.” 

This committee admitted 
though that “there has been 
very little to date” of such 
kind of action and said there 
were “grim reminders that the 
road to reorganization is strewn 
with obstructions in Washing- 
ton.” 











search Council, Canada, is conduct 
extensive tests of the scaling of h: 
resistant alloys. Work has been 
rected toward finding out why sone 
types of oxide scale, formed on all. ys 
at high temperatures, act  beticr 
than others as a protective coating 
of the underlying metal. Scale 
formed on alloys at high temper- 
atures exhibits different degrees of 
protection at different times as the 
heating continues. 
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New Requirements for Exports 


SPECIAL, new requirements have 
been put into effect governing ap- 
plications for export of galvanized 
iron and steel sheets. 

Applications to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, for export licenses 
in the fourth quarter, must show 
with respect to each classification 
in the schedule involved, the total 
quantity in pounds, of sheets to be 
exported, in both 17 gage and 
heavier, and lighter than 17 gage. 


Steel Prefabs OK'd for Export 


PREFABRICATED houses, chiefly 
of steel have been released from ex- 
port restrictions and may now be 
exported to designated countries on 
general licenses. 

Open end quotas were established 
for a lengthy list of iron and steel 
products, including wire nails and 
shoe nails, and such castings and 
forgings as cast iron railway car 
wheels, steel railway car wheels, rail- 
way car axles without wheels or 
fitted with wheels, iron and _ steel 
forgings of carbon steel and alloy, 
including stainless steel. 


FPC Pipeline Authorizations 


NATURAL GAS facilities entailing 
more than 4900 miles of pipeline 
were authorized in the first half of 
1949 by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Size of the pipe involved ranged 
from 4% inches up to 26 inches in 
diameter. Authorized facilities in- 
volve an estimated total cost for 
construction of $374,820,900. 


Senate Approves Research 


SENATE approval of a $311 million 
expansion in defense research pro- 
jects calls for construction of 22 
wind-tunnels for testing modern 
super-speed aircraft and supersonic 
missiles. Most of these would be lo- 
cated at outstanding engineering in- 
stitutions; two would be built at 4 
proposed new engineering research 
center to be constructed at a cost 0! 
$150 million in some western area 
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Nationalization Still Gaining in Britain 


Public acceptance increases in U.K., is strong but not grow- 
ing in France, strong but waning in Western Germany, weak 


in Belgium 


NATIONALIZATION of industry as 
an economic principle is gaining in 
public acceptance in Britain, strong 
put not gaining in France, strong 
put losing in Western Germany and 
weak in Belgium. 

Another economic area which the 
British government proposes to en- 
ter is mineral resources. The ad- 
ministration views favorably a Min- 
eral Development Committee’s recom- 
mendation that ownership of all but 
coal, oil, bedded iron ore and some 
other minerals of wide occurrence be 
transferred to the public. Coal is al- 
ready nationalized, and most bedded 
iron ore would become public proper- 
ty should the steel industry be taken 
over by the government. Steel’s fate 
will be decided finally in the 1950 
general election, probably next Aug- 
ust, 

French legislature has_ shelved 
temporarily all industry nationaliza- 
tion proposals, including one for steel. 
Encouraging sign for free enterprise 
proponents is formation of Societe 
Lorraine de Laminage Continu (com- 
monly called SOLLAC) under private 
management. It will be one of 
the largest steel producers in France. 

Victory of right-wing parties in 
Western Germany’s parliamentary el- 
ections is a blow to the trade union’s 
program for public ownership of in- 
dustry. Christian Democrats and the 
parallel Free Democrats, both against 
nationalization, lack only 11 seats 
of having a majority of the 402 par- 
liamentary places. They can probably 
pick these up by linking with small 
splinter anti-socialist groups. 

Industry in Belgium-Luxemburg 
operates under less goverment control 
than it does in any other major nation 
of Europe. Export trade and prices 
are controlled, however, and metal- 
working companies must accept a 
few allocations regulations on im- 
ported products like iron ore. 


Nationalization Defended 


Labor government has replied to 
Winston Churchill’s charge that 
“every major industry which the so- 
Clalists nationalized, without excep- 
Uon, has passed from the profitable, 
or self-supporting side to the loss- 
making debit side.” 

ubor says that civil aviation is 
the only industry in Britain now op- 
erating at a loss and receiving a 
s0vernment subsidy. Coal, the cable 
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and wireless industry and Bank of 
England, are all on a profitable basis. 
Gas and electricity have not been 
nationalized long enough for any evi- 
dence of losses or profits to “be 
available to Mr. Churchill or anybody 
else.”” Railroads, the government ad- 
mitted, are operating at a loss, as 
they were before the war. They 
would have been bankrupt if left in 
private hands; the government had 
to take over. 

In addition to its nationalization 
recommendations, the Mineral Devel- 
opment Committee finds that the 
United Kingdom has over 50 years’ 
supply of china clay, gypsum, anhy- 
drite, fuller’s earth, ball clay and 
salt. There is only a ten-to-twenty 
years’ supply of hematite iron, bary- 
tes, witherite and fluorspar. The 
exploration of potash deposits in 
Yorkshire should be pressed by the 
state. Lead, zinc and wolfram re- 
serves are negligible. Tin mining in the 
Carn Brea district of Cornwall should 
be encouraged by the government. 

Productivity in British industries 
is rising. Government figures, taking 
the 1946 year as 100, show that ef- 
ficiency in cement last February was 
151, glass 1438, metals engineering 


and vehicles 138, chemicals 133, tex- 
tiles 139, clothing 133, foods 117, gas 
and electricity 127 and building 125. 
This index is actually a production 
indicator, but it can serve as a pro- 
ductivity gage too because employ- 
ment in these industries has _re- 
mained nearly constant since 1946 

Four methods of boosting produc- 
tivity are revealed by a British dele- 
gation of construction experts tour- 
ing the United States: 1. U. K. con- 
struction firms make greater use of 
incentive payment plans than do U.S 
counterparts. 2. Professional, in- 
dependent “quantity surveyors” take 
the guesswork out of bidding. These 
intermediaries between architects 
and builders make precise estimates 
of the quantity of materials needed 
This information is supplied to all 
contractors wishing to bid. 3. Britain 
enjoys a national building code which 
simplifies construction. 4. A govern- 
ment agency studies construction 
cost-saving techniques; its findings 
are available to anyone 


French Shelve Plans 


French nationalized industries in- 
clude electricity, railroads, airlines, 
aircraft and certain individual com- 
panies in other fields, notably the 
Reynault auto firm. 

Chances for public ownership of 
steel now appear slight, particularly 
after formation of the independent 
SOLLAC. Its facility expansion is 
progressing, and an 80-inch hot strip 
mill will be installed in northern 





UNITED Engineering & Foundry Co. will build an 80-inch hot strip mill 


for SOLLAC, a new French steel company. 


K. C. Gardner, left, presi- 


dent of United, and J. M. Misset, assistant to the president of SOLLAC, 
watch as Raymond Colmant, director of the French firm, signs the contract 
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France within 20 months (See STEEL, 
July 4, p. 40, for details). Three 
Pittsburgh companies have signed 
contracts to build nearly $50 mil- 
lion worth of machinery. United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co. will con- 
struct an 80-inch hot strip mill, Mes- 
ta Machine Co. a cold strip unit and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. the el- 
ectrical equipment to run both. 


German Conservatives Win 

Nationalization in Western Ger- 
many will be stalemated until at 
least the next election. The Social 
Democrats, in favor of public owner- 
ship, won only 131 of 402 seats. Co- 
alition on this issue would be con- 
ceivable with only the Communists, 
who got 15 seats. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings climbed to 874,332 net tons in 
July, against 843,862 tons in June. 
Present steel output of the Ruhr is 
19.5 per cent of 1938. In the Dort- 
mund area production is 67.9 per 
cent of 1938. Steel exports for the 
12 months beginning July 1, 1949, are 
limited to 275,000 tons. Between 2 
million and 4 million tons of steel 
and steel products were exported be- 
fore the war. 

German scrap exporters are elated 
by a contract with Britain providing 
for 600,000 tons of scrap to be ex- 
ported in monthly amounts of 120,000 
tons to the end of the year. The 
contract price is $24 per metric ton 
f.a.s. Official export quotation is 
$28.50. Exports to America are dwin 
dling to nothing. 


U.S. Gets Russian Manganese 


RUSSIA has resumed manganese ore 
shipments to the United States after 
a lapse of two months. 

Commerce Department _ reveals 
that $100,000 worth of this ore was 
imported from the U. S. S. R. in 
June, compared with $600,000 im- 
ported in March, 1949, the last pre- 
vious shipment. In 1948, the U.S. 
imported $800,000 worth monthly of 
this item from the Soviet. 

Total imports from all sources of 
ferroalloying ores in June are val- 
ued at $4.6 million, compared with 
$4.7 million in May. Imports of non- 
ferrous ores and concentrates are 
valued at $20.8 million in June, 
against $24.8 million in May. 


ECA To License Under Plan 


UNDER a voluntary allocations plan 
covering steel for countries in the 
ECA program, ECA will license for 
export to those countries steel plates, 
galvanized sheets, hot and _ cold- 
rolled sheets, electrical sheets, and 
hot and cold-rolled strip. 


Short Shipping Season 


Earliest closing in decade ex- 
pected as iron ore piles up at 
lower lake docks and furnaces 


EARLIEST voluntary closing of 
Great Lakes iron ore shipping in 
ten years is in prospect for this sea- 
son as a result of reduced needs of 
the iron and steel industry. 

Some vessels already have been 
tied up; decisions about how long 
others will run will be made in the 
next several weeks. Need for taking 
the risk of operating in hazardous 
December weather has_ practically 
vanished, and the necessity for op- 
erating in late November is shrink- 
ing. 

In only one year since 1938 has 
the lakes ore shipping season closed 


Iron Ore Stocks Piling Up 
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in November. That was in 1944 
when weather prevented operations 
in December. 

Shipments Heavy—The early lay- 
up of vessels does not result entirely 
from declining ore needs of the iron 
and steel industry, however. Much 
of it is due to the heavy rate at 
which the lakes fleet moved ore thus 
far this season, and an _ unusually 
early opening of navigation last 
spring. 

Combination of a big movement of 
ore and shrinking needs is shoving 
stocks up sharply, as is indicated in 
the accompanying chart, and is re- 
moving the fear of insufficient carry- 
over for next spring. In fact the 
growing stockpiles are making some 





consumers conscious of the phy sica) 
limits of their storage capacitie.. 4; 
the end of July, ore on hand at fy. 
naces in the United States and ap. 
ada and at Lake Erie docks in th, 
United States was an estimated 34. 
905,000 gross tons, greatest for tha: 
date since 1942. Meanwhile, ore con. 
sumption, which had been failing 
since a peacetime high of 7,734.76 
gross tons in March, ebbed to an esti 
mated 5,558,000 gross tons in July 
lowest for that month since 1940 


The rate of ore movement has beer 
so heavy that through July this sea. 
son's shipments, aggregating 45,953.. 
288 gross tons, exceeded those for th: 
corresponding period of all years ex. 
cept the war year of 1942. Cumula. 
tive shipments last year to Aug. | 
were 42,834,915 gross tons. Jul 
movement of 12,767,718 gross tons 
was the biggest for that month sinc 
1944. 

Watch Labor News—Putting a 
big question mark over the needs for 
ore and its movement the rest of 
this season is the threat of a steel 
workers’ strike. If there is no strike 
the large consumers of steel would 
start working off inventories they 
have built as protection against 4 
strike and steel production would de- 
cline, say some observers. On thi 
other hand a strike, they point out 
would halt the movement as well as 
consumption of ore and_ perhaps 
make late season navigation neces- 
sary again to build sufficient stocks 
for next spring. 

Until the strike problem is re- 
solved, steel companies and _ vessel 
operators will find difficulty in mak. 
ing clearcut decisions as to needs 0! 
ore and its movement. One steel 
company thinks its ore requirements 
this year will be 15 per cent less 
than that of last year, and an or 
company reveals some _ consumers 
have indicated they will need 10 pe! 
cent less. This ore company expects 
the necessity of curtailing its under- 
ground mine production in the com- 
ing winter. 

Jjoal Shipments Lower — Helpin; 
speed the movement of ore this sum. 
mer has been a reduction of lake: 
shipment of coal, resulting in a fas: 
ter turn-around time for the freigh- 
ters carrying ore down the lakes. 

Laying up of some of the ore 
carriers is making them available 
early for storage of a heavy grain 
crop. In the last two weeks Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, has 
tied up five small vessels at Buffalo 
where they will be used as grain 
storage, and Interlake Steamship ©o.. 
Cleveland, was preparing to tie up 
eight or ten boats, one already hav- 
ing been set aside for grain storage 
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Re. actory Needs High 


Blast furnace relining jobs tem- 
porarily make up for declining 
open-hearth requirements 


ECONOMIC roof is holding up well 
for refractories makers, but a few 
spots are showing wear. 


Steel rate decline from peak ca- 
pacity levels has cut the need for 
'open-hearth furnace maintenance, 
which is the major source for refrac- 
tory demand. Thus far new blast 
' furnace relining jobs have offset 
most of this reduction. Companies 
like Republic Steel Corp., which soon 
will reline two units in Youngstown 
'and one in Buffalo, are taking ad- 
_ vantage of the first slackening in de- 
'mand for pig iron since before the 
- war to recondition their equipment. 
| on July 1, 44 U. S. and two Canadian 
-furnaces were idle out of a total 
195, compared with 14 U. S. and 
Canadian units down July 1, 1948. 
Many blast furnaces have not been 
relined in ten years, considered the 
maximum life for one lining. Aver- 
age life is six to seven years. 

Eventual Drop Seen—Refractory 
makers anticipate an eventual fall 
in fire brick requirements for the 
steel industry, their largest custo- 
mer, once the blast furnaces are put 
on a normal relining schedule. High 
consumption of refractories during 
and since the war was caused both 
by abnormally high operating rates 
and by uneconomic use of equipment 
when production meant everything. 
Steel’s inventory position for refrac- 
tories has already resumed a prewar 
pattern. Only material needed im- 
mediately is on hand since refractory 
makers can deliver quickly. 

The construction industry, another 
good customer, is also beginning to 
need less refractories. Although con- 
struction is proceeding at a record 
pace, much of it is small industrial 
plants, commercial buildings and 
homes which don’t need refractories. 
Development of water tube side 
walls eliminates refractory needs in 
boilers for industrial power plants. 


Bottom-Up Management 


ONE criticism of the modern indus- 
trial establishment is that too many 
mere cogs 
in the machine. Initiative and re- 
sponsibility flow down from the top. 
The individual worker finds it easy 
‘o do what he is told to do and little 
more. Often, he feels constricted by 
this system and his value to his em- 
ployer is limited. 

William B. Given Jr., president, 
Am-rican Brake Shoe Co., suggests 
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an answer to this criticism in 
Bottom-Up Management, published 
by Harper’ Brothers. Bottom-up 


management is a philosophy which 
the author has practiced in his own 
company for the past 30 years. Under 
this concept of people working to- 
gether, the head of a business tries 
to release the thinking and encour- 
age the initiative of all those down 
the line, so that ideas and impetus 
flow from the bottom up, and the 
entire organization contributes as 
fully as possible to the progress and 
profits of the enterprise. By en- 
listing the support and creative con- 
tributions of supervisory and rank 
and file employees, management en- 
courages a firmer sense of partner- 
ship. Efficiency increases, costs of- 
ten are reduced, products and meth- 
ods of production improved. 

“Until recent years,” says Mr. 
Given, “emphasis was placed on the 
techniques of management. Lately 
business men have come to realize 
that the success and progress of an 
enterprise is the sum-total of the 
success and progress of its people. 
The management which fails to stim- 
ulate their wholehearted interest and 
loyalty, and fully utilize their ideas 
and initiative—as well as their time 
and energy and skill—is short-chang- 
ing itself, its stockholders, and the 
public it serves.” 


Industry Uses More Movies 
INDUSTRY is taking a cue from the 


Army and is using more training 
films. 

Films are available for sale or 
rent in every large U. S. city on 
sales training, office practice, execu- 
tive training, supervisory training, 
manual skills, electronics, materials 


handling, time and motion study, 
quality control, safety and health. 
Cost of renting from a library ranges 
from $1 to $15; the average is $5. 
To purchase a print outright, cost 
varies from $25 to $150, but a short 
technical film seldom exceeds $50. 
Cost of having a movie made for 


individual needs runs from $5000 to ° 


$125,000. 

Many firms have set up a weekly 
schedule, showing 15 to 45-minute 
films on company time. In asurvey of 
26 Cleveland companies as to effec- 
tiveness of films, 20 termed them 
“excellent,” five thought them “‘fair- 
ly good,” one was dissatisfied. 


New York Biggest Industry Area 


THE 16-county New York and north- 
eastern New Jersey area is the larg- 
est manufacturing center in the 
U. S. according to value added by 
manufacture, Census Bureau says. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Electri- 
meeting 
Head 


New 


American Institute of 
cal Engineers: Pacific general 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
quarters are at 33 W. 39th St 
York 18. 

Sept. 9-12, Instrument Society of America: 
Clinic on maintenance of industrial instru 
ments, Hotel Statler, St. Louis Society 
headquarters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pitts 
burgh. 

Sept. 12-16, Instrument Society 
National conference and exhibit, 
Auditorium, St. 
ters are at 921 Ridge Ave., 


Aug. 23-26, 


of America: 
Municipal 
headquar 
Pittsburgh 


Louis. Society 


Sept. 12-16, National Association of Corro- 
sion Engineers: Short course in corrosior 
at University of Texas, Austin Associa- 


tion headquarters are at 919 Milam Bldg 
Houston. 

Sept. 14-16, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 11t! 
annual forum, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, O Institute headquarters are at 
1010 Vermont Ave. N.W Washingtor 

Sept. 15-16, Associated Industries of Cleve- 


land: Fall clinic on industrial relations 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland. Group’s head- 
quarters are in the N.B.C. Bldg., Cleve- 
land. 
Sept. 21-24, National Association of Fore- 
men: 26th convention, Hotel Statler and 
Masonic Temple, Detroit Associatior 


headquarters are at 321 W First St 
Dayton, O. 

25-Oct. 1, American 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers: 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. Details 
may be obtained from J. H, Melvin, Ortor 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, O 


Sept. 26-28, National Electronics Conference: 


Institute of Min- 
Midyear 


Sept. 


1949 conference and exhibit sponsored by 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Nathan Cohr 
Room 1505, 307 N. Michigan Ave Cc) 
cago, heads the exhibit committee 

Sept. 26-28, American Mining Congress: 
Metal Mining Convention, Spokane, Was} 
Congress headquarters are in the Ring 
Bldg., Washington 

Sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Statler 
Buffalo. 

Oct. 3-4, National Association of Corrosion 


Engineers: South central regional meeting 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. Heading the ar- 
rangement committee is G. R Olson 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La 

Oct. 3-5, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Annual meeting, Skytop Lodge 
Skytop, Pa. Institute headquarters are at 
129 15th St., Washington. 


Oct. 3-6, Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers: Annual convention, William Penr 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Association headquar 


ters are at 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgt 
Oct. 4-6, Society of Industrial Packaging A 
Materials Handling Engineers: Fourth ar 
nual exposition, Detroit 
Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re 


gional technical meeting Drake Hote 
Chicago. 

Oct. 10-14, American Society for Testing 
Materials: First Pacific area national! 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisct 
National headquarters are at 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia. 

Oct. 11-14, American Standards Associa- 
tion: 3ist annual meeting, Waldorf-Astori 
Hotel, New York. Association headquar 
ters are at 70 E. 45th St., New York 

Oct. 12-15, Electrochemical Society: %6t! 
convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago De 
tails may be obtained from H. B, Linford 
secretary of the _ society. 

Oct. 13-15, Industrial Management Confer 
ence of the University of Missouri: Third 
annual meeting, University of Missour 


Columbia, Mo, 


Oct. 14-15, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: Annua! fall meet 
ing, Southern Ohio Section of Open Heart! 
Committee, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colur 
bus, O Institute headquarters are at 29 
W. 39th St New York 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
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Since 1940, when Great Lakes Steel pioneered the application of 
high-tensile, low-alloy steel to cold-stamped automobile bumpers, 
there has been a growing trend to N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel in the 
automobile industry. 

Today, every car manufacturer is using the inherent better proper- 


ties of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel for some part of his automobile. 


Bumpers and grilles—hoods and fenders—body panels and deck 
€ STE 


lids—frames and bracings—wheels and hub caps represent a few of HIGH-TENSIL 
many applications of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel to the modern car. 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS OF S.A.E. 950 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION tri) cP hcricncy'stect Corporer 


STEEL 





By A. H. ALLEN _ Detroit Editor, STEEL 
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Studebaker 1950 models offer complete change in frontal 
appearance and fender treatment. Riding and handling 
improved by self-stabilizing coil spring front suspension 


DETROIT 
LIKELY to cause as much of a stir 
as did its original ‘‘Which way is it 
going” design is the new airplane- 
motif of the 1950 Studebaker styling. 
A complete change in frontal appear- 
ance and fender treatment gives the 
new models a sleek look and the ef- 
fect of being in motion even when 
standing still. 

Both ride and handling ease have 
been considerably bettered by engi- 
neering innovations complementing 
the use of an improved self-stabiliz- 
ing coil spring front suspension. 

The front of the car is particular- 
ly striking. It embodies an airplane 
fuselage-type hood, flanked by air-foil 
front fenders and set off by a chrome 
“spinner.”’ In addition to providing 
an ornamental touch, the “spinner” 
augments four frontal openings which 
direct air to the engine for maximum 
cooling. The largest of these air 
passages consists of two oval-shaped 
honeycomb grille scoops located be- 
low the two smaller air channels 
which flank the ‘‘spinner.’’ Chrome 
moldings over these small twin chan- 
nels contribute to the unusual deco- 


rative effect. 
Heavy wrap-around bumpers are 
held by supports 


enclosed within 





tubular housings which are painted 
to match the automobile. 

In keeping with the new speed 
lines are redesigned rear fenders, also 
air-foil type, and the large vertical 
tail lights which fit into the trailing 
edge of the fenders. Both front and 
rear fenders are the bolt-on type. 

Wheelbases Longer The wheel- 
bases of all models have been in- 
creased by one inch. Overall lengths 
of cars are: Champion, 19714 inches, 
Commander, 207% inches and Land 
Cruiser, 2117, inches 

Instrument panels are _ located 
about 4 inches farther forward than 
previously, thus providing additional 
space in the front compartment. Con- 
trol switches are of the push-pull 
type. Gages are grouped directly in 
front of the driver so that they can 
be checked at a glance. 

The steering column is enclosed in 
an oversize steel jacket. Outside 
door handles are a new design and 
retain the pull-type action. 

An unusual feature of the coil 
spring front suspension lies in the 
fact that both upper and lower con- 
trol arms are pivoted so that they 
rake to the rear about 15 degrees. 
This has the effect of cushioning the 
ride on rough roads since the front 


Mirrors of Motordom 
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Wheels “travel away” from a bump 
as the car is driven over it. Rub- 
ber insulation is used at the top and 
bottom of each coil spring. Shock 
absorbers on the Champion are the 
direct-acting tubular type while th: 
Commander utilizes the double-acting 
link-and-lever variety. 

Compression Higher—-Engines it 
both the Champion and Commande: 
have a new compression ratio of 7.0 
to 1, and for high altitudes only, a 
ratio of 7.5 to 1 is available. Com- 
mander engine horsepower has been 
increased to 102 at 3200 revolutions 
per minute while the Champion has 
been raised to 85 horsepower at 4000 
revolutions per minute. 

A new distributor with an integral 
vacuum spark modifier is a feature of 
the 1950 Commander ignition system 
Motor mounts are redesigned and con- 
tain an increased amount of rubber 
for reduced vibration. 

In redesigning the frame to a 
modate springirg changes, Stucebak- 
er has relocated the five cross mem- 
bers in order to provide greater 
strength. One of the rear members 
is utilized as a support for the top 
connection of the rear shock ab- 
sorbers which are mounted “sea leg” 
fashion for control of side sway in 
addition to the usual control of up- 
and-down movement of the springs. 

Confirming the fact it will manu- 
facture a new type of automatic 


AIR FOIL fenders and airplane fuselage style hood set off by a chrome 


“spinner” figure prominently in the 1950 Studebaker. 


Shown here is the 


a 
















Land Cruiser, designed by Raymond Loewy Associates. Closeup of the new | 

front suspension in the 1950 Studebaker Champion, at the left, shows the | 

shock absorber mounted within the coil spring. Rubber-mounted front 

stabilizer bar is attached to frame and to both lower control arms which 
are pivoted so that they rake to the rear about 15 degrees 
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transmission using a torque conver- 
ter and providing the equivalent of 
four speeds or overdrive, the Detroit 
Gear Division of Borg-Warner Corp. 
announces preparations for produc- 
tion are under way in a newly-ac- 
quired plant on Hast Seven-Mile road 
near Outer Drive in Detroit. Stude- 
baker will be the first buyer of the 
unit, although it is expected later 
other independent car builders may 
adopt the device. Howard E. Blood, 
president of both the Norge and De- 
troit Gear Divisions of B-W, has 
been made chairman of the board of 
Norge so he can devote more time 
to the new transmission project. 


New Test Hill for Ford 


A NEW test hill has been placed in 
operation at the Ford test track in 
Dearborn. The new man-made hill, 
erected on level surfaces of the for- 
mer Ford airport, consists of a 17 
per cent grade and a 30 per cent 
grade. The latter approximates the 
Filbert street grade in San Fran- 
cisco which long has been a favorite 
among test engineers. 

To construct the hill, 116,000 tons 
of slag were moved to the test track 
from the company’s Rouge steel 
mills. After being allowed to settle 
for nearly a year, the hill was paved 
with a 24-foot ribbon of reinforced 
concrete and protected by six-foot 
steel guard rails. The sides of the 
test hill have been landscaped and 
planted with honeysuckle to keep the 
topsoil from washing away during 
rainstorms. 

The new hill is now used by Ford 
engineers testing automatic trans- 
missions, foot and hand _ brakes, 
bumper clearances, hill-climbing 
ability, carburetion, clutch operation 
and other measurements. 


Oldsmobile Output Up 52% 


PRODUCTION of Oldsmobiles is now 
running 52.2 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Comparing last month’s 
production with July, 1948, 27,029 
units were built in the 20 working 
days, while 17,758 were manufac- 
tured in the same period a year ago. 
Currently production is averaging 
1351 per day. Of the total cars built 
last month, 63.3 per cent were 
equipped with the division’s new 
high-compression V-8 engine intro- 
duced to the public last fall. Ninety- 
one per cent were equipped with Hy- 
dra-matic drive. 


Everybody Can Ride 


THE ENTIRE population of the U. 
S. now could go riding at one time, 
since there is now one passenger car 
registered for each 4.8 persons in 


16 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


the country. (That would’ un- 
fortunately leave no one to pump the 
gas.) Total passenger car, motor 
truck and bus registrations exceed 
41 million units, three times the com- 
bined total of the rest of the world. 
Since the war, ownership of motor 
vehicles has increased by more than 
10.5 million. 


Four-Door Models Lead 


SINCE the end of the war, four- 
door sedans have replaced two-doors 
as the largest volume style in new 
car production. The trend continued 
in 1948 when for the first time more 


‘than half of all new passenger cars 


were four-door models. Prior to the 
war, four-doors’ consistently ac- 
counted for 40 per cent of each year’s 
total. 


Autos Run Further, Longer 


ACCORDING to Automobile Facts 
and Figures, the average vehicle in 
1925 had accumulated 25,740 miles 
when it was retired at the age of 6.5 
years; by 1947 it went to the scrap 
heap only after it had run 103,000 
miles in its 12.25 years of life. Of the 
passenger cars in use last year, 42 
per cent were ten or more years old. 


Road Costs Reached Peak 


HIGHWAY and street construction 
last year was 82 per cent of the 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,996 
June 623,689 454,401 

Six mos. 3,134,055. 2,617,581 
July 605,000* 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 


*Preliminary 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 
week) 

1949 1948 
July 30 138,727 118,270 
Aug. 6 142,718 108,864 
Aug. 13 144,078 112,342 
Aug. 20 148,000 113,324 


Est mates by 
Ward's Automotive Reports 

















1939 level and only 55 per cent of 
the volume averaged in the nati: ;’s 
peak roadbuilding period of 1{ 9. 
31. In dollars spent, however 1:4 
exceeded even the $1.5 billion p: ak 
of 1930 and was far ahead of he 
$901 million spent in 1939.) Tv‘a) 
road and street costs last year, in- 
cluding maintenance, administration 
costs and debt interest, reached a 
new peak of nearly $3.1 billion. 


Device To Control Auto Fumes 


SMALL device to eliminate obnoxiotis 
automotive fumes has been developed 
by Erwin H. Waldman, Los Angeles. 

The “exhaust oxidizer” is designed 
to insert between the exhaust mani- 
fold and the motor end of the ex- 
haust line on automobile engines. Its 
purpose is to inject controlled 
amounts of air to the exhaust 
line at this point. By so doing, 
it furthers more complete combustion 
and reduces the amount of unburned 
products which pass out the ex- 
haust tail pipe. 


Four-Wheel Drive Passenger Car 


FIRST production-line passenger car 
with four-wheel drive is now being 
built by Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, O. 

The Willys station wagon is the 
first to be so equipped. It is 
equipped with the selective two and 
four-wheel drive which brought fame 
to the rugged military Jeep. 

Originally built on a special order 
for the U. S. Army, the _ station 
wagon was made available to the 
civilian market for motorists whose 
needs or inclinations take them off 
the beaten track. Loaded to its half 
ton capacity, the new vehicle has a 
59 per cent gradeability. 

Willys-Overland officials expect 
widest interest will be shown by 
sportsmen, ranchers, foresters, rural 
mail carriers and construction men. 
All-steel body of the station wagon 
is essentially the same in appearance 
as Willys-Overland conventional two- 
wheel drive station wagon. 

Another development by the com- 
pany is a Jeep-operated device which 
can shock jet aircraft engines into 
quick starting. It is a mobile air- 
craft energizer, the purpose of which 
is to take the starting load of the 
aircraft’s batteries to save them for 
emergency purposes. 


Soss Boosts Output on Hinges 


SOSS Mfg. Co. has stepped up pro- 
duction of hinges for automobiles, 
furniture and general building pu'- 
poses 20 per cent through addition 
of a second eight-hour shift to daily 
operations. Soss is located in Detroi’. 
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STAINLESS BAR 


And Every Other Kind of Bar... Fast 


For your convenience wherever you are, large and 
diversified bar stocks are maintained in thirteen 
great Ryerson plants. In Allegheny Stainless bars 
alone these stocks include several different kinds— 
inacomprehensive range of shapes and sizes. Rounds, 
squares, flats, hexagons and angles are on hand in 
the exact analyses to meet your particular service 
conditions or required fabricating characteristics. 
Ryerson provides expert technical assistance in 


selecting the kind of bar best suited to your special 
needs. The recommendations of Ryerson specialists 
are backed by more than a century of practical 
experience. 

Whether your requirements call for carbon, alloy, 
or stainless, hot rolled, cold finished or heat treated, 
Ryerson usually has the right bar in stock for im- 
mediate shipment. For every bar requirement, con- 
tact your nearby Ryerson plant. 





BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold finished 


STRUCTURALS—Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 


TUBING—Seamless& welded 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
mechanical & boiler tubes 
STAINLESS—Allegheny 


metal plates, sheets, bars, 
welding electrodes, etc. 


PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 


Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
many types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS— 
For metal working 








RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO « CHICAGO ¢« MILWAUKEE ¢ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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° . conventional all-glass units, says double the number of Robbins >». & 
Baldwin Coal Locomotive Russell M. Allen, Allegheny Ludlum ployees. b 
| Designed to cut fuel cost 50 per vice president. Important property “Ex-Cell-O in the Land of 0) 
cont. Westinghouse ond -Bils- of the alloy whose formula is a tunity” is the title of a new } ool 
. ‘ secret—is that it has the same rate commemorating the 30th year of th 
cock & Wilcox collaborating of expansion nd contractio as : anv is : P 
p anc action company. 
NEW type of coal-burning, steam- —s ae ore Par 
pasties ge triediive ine sti ara Material’s other applications, where B | T k 0 S d Ni 
i a ee it is decirable to fuce glass and steel, aimar Takes Over Stran a 
signed to slash fut costs 50 per cent include auto headlights, glass door : a 
compared with conventional steam ine on ened panes BALMAR Corp., Baltimore, which the 
units is being built by Baldwin Loco- ; 3 acquired the business of N. A par 
motive Works in collaboration with 5 Ps Strand & Co., Chicago, will trans- on 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and New Air System in England fer equipment to its Baltimore prop- oth: 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. It will be LOW-PRESSURE air conveying sys- erty next month. The Baltimore plant rop' 
used by Norfolk & Western Railway tem will be introduced in England 1S being altered to provide space for . 
for freight service. by Convair Corp., Pittsburgh. The additional equipment. Strand mad Uni 
Marvin W. Smith, Baldwin presi- Convair system, developed in the flexible shafts, grinders - —— Cal 
dent, says that while the new turbine past four years, will be a feature of a io pone gn a 
y > ye > ce . . s > eh tg s will 26 
would not change the present trend the $500,000 plant of Jackson aa Weise a thn A. Steet & ce wer 
Division. Balmar is a subsidiary of J Ag 
o* Franklin Railway Supply Co., New §& 
- 7 York. . LL! 
mi . pur 
. ° ° ° | Wo 
A Rights for Electric Igniter ii 
rt APPROVAL of the Whiting-Mason sam 
bs Electric Coke Igniter is greatest in a 
> communities where smoke nuisanc: san 
c! ordinances are being enforced. und 
A: Whiting Corp. Harvey, Ill, has fF y,, 
S obtained manufacturing and _ sales “i 
re : rights for the device which elimin- on 
i ates odor and smoke for burning-in Ste 
a the cupola coke bed. It does not us¢ Nat 
4 wood, gas or oil. Small foundries can ie: 
> | get hot iron on the first tap; large a 
c 7 foundries save money through speed oa 
wi of ignition. 
RS 
bi 7 ; ; ‘ Het 
E SALES ON WHEELS: Unique type of punch press of 30 tons rated cap- Diesel Locomotives on Railway bee 
ie” acity, this Diamond Multi-Max Punch Press is being demonstrated to dealers a dist 
' and potential customers on a truck. Mobile exhibit also consists of a 9-ton yearned US eae ote = mal 
bench press and a milling machine California now operates two Baldwin vice 
' 1500-hp diesel-electric locomotives on ite 
its tracks, hauling ore from the Det 
Eagle Mountain mine to Kaiser Steel 
to diesel power “it would supply more Brothers Ltd., major British bottle Corp.’s plant at Fontana, Calif. The Am 
| efficiently the requirements of those manufacturers of Knottingly, Eng- 164-mile haul between Eagle Moun- has 
railroads which are concerned with land. tain and Fontana provides the Kaiser ey 
| the transportation and use of coal.” plant with one of the shortest rail ad 


Babcock & Wilcox will build the Coll. movements for its iron ore of any hag 
boiler, and Westinghouce will sup- Ex Cell 0 Celebrates 30th Year large steel plant in the U.S. It was 


built and is owned by Kaiser. 


18 STEEL Au 


ply the steam turbine’ generator, FROM the second floor of a small Loy 
traction motors and all electrical con- two-story building in Detroit in 1919 gin 
trol equipment. Baldwin will design Ex-Cell-O Corp. has expanded its Proctor Building Arbutus Plant anc 
and build running gear, cab tender tool-building facilities into 829,157 ope 
and other mechanical parts and will sq ft. Celebrating its 30th anniver- PROCTOR Electric Co.’s Metal Di- Spr 
be responsible for final assembly. sary this year, the company—orig- vision is building its 50,000-sq ft 

inally incorporated as Ex-Cell-O Tool plant on Pistorio Rd., Arbutus, Md. The 
& Mfg. Co.—now does business with The company produces a single §& fac 
Allegheny Develops TV Alloy the aircraft, railroad, textile and food piece, all-metal ironing board. Home spe 
ALLEGHENY Ludlum Steel Corp. packaging industries and with other offices are in Philadelphia. nar 
has developed a steel alloy that may machine tool builders. F ted 
reduce the cost of television sets. Five of the original shareholders, Addition to New Warehouse Lo: 

The new steel—Telemet—will be Phil Huber, George Buffington, Ed q 
used to make the cone section of Hopson, Charles Benker and J. Har- BLACK & DECKER Mfg. Co., Tow- Ger 
television picture tubes, Picture tubes ry Palmer, are active in the com- son, Md., manufacturer of portable 320 
inade of glass welded in a vacuum pany’s service. Acquiring Robbins electric tools, has started erection of Mi 
seal to Telemet will be cheaper, Engineering Co., Detroit, last year, a 34,400-sq ft addition to its ware- ing 
; lighter and less fragile than the Ex-Cell-O has managed since to house, completed last year. F the 
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- manufactured by 
marketed by Starrett 


i; obeta.c.. 


Paragraphs on developments of interest and significance 
within the metalworking industry 


Parker Appliance Co. has appointed 
Nielsen Hydraulic Equipment Co. dis- 
tributor for O-rings manufactured by 
the Cleveland firm. Nielsen will stock 
parts and offer engineering service 
on O-rings for sealing hydraulic and 
other fluid-handling systems in met- 
ropolitan New York. 
- -O--—- 
United Helicopters Inc., Palo Alto, 
Calif., has appointed Helicopter Utili- 
ties Inc. distributor for the Hiller 
360 helicopter for eastern New York, 
New Jersey and western Connecticut. 
Agency is in White Plains, N. Y. 
o— 
L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., has 
purchased Burrill Saw and _ Tool 
Works, Ilion, N. Y., manufacturer of 
band 
products are being 
Starrett and 
distributors 


saws. These 


under that name. 

--0 
Maury I. Cohen Co, is the name of 
a new firm formed by Mr. Cohen, 
president of National Association of 
Steel Exporters Inc. and chairman of 
National Affairs Committee of As- 
sociation of Steel Distributors. Prin- 
cipal office is a 150 Broadway, New 
York. 

-_— -O--- 
Henger-Seltzer Co., Los Angeles, has 
been appointed West Coast sales 
distributor for a number of products 
manufactured by Fansteel Metallur- 
gical Corp., North Chicago, Ill., and 
its subsidiary, Weiger Weed & Co., 
Detroit. 

oO 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
has obtained exclusive selling rights 
in the U. S. to textile machinery 


' manufactured by Titan Ltd., Copen- 


hagen, Denmark. 

—--O-- 
Lovins Engineering ©o., product en- 
gineering, instrumentation consulting 
and technical sales firm, has been 
opened at 8616 Georgia Ave., Silver 
Springs, Md. 

ey ee 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O., manu- 
facturer of cold-rolled strip steel 
Specialties marketed under’ trade 
name of Thomas Strip, has appoin- 


| ted California Cold Rolled Steel Corp., 
| Los Angeles, western distributor. 


-——O— 


| General Motors Technical Center’s 


320-acre site at Mound and Twelve- 
Mile roads, north of Detroit, is be- 
ing excavated. Work has begun on 
the engineering group buildings, ex- 
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pected to be ready for occupancy by 
late summer of 1950. Later this 
summer excavation will begin for 
research laboratories group build- 
ings. Technical center will include 
recearch, engineering staff, 
and styling operations of GM. 
Oo 

Process Engineering department of 
Detrex Corp., Detroit, will be headed 
by George W. Pew. The newly created 
department will handle engineering 
requirements other than product de- 
sign for the degreasing and alkali 
cleaning compounds firm. 


process 


= 
First postwar shipments of tungsten 
and manganese from Korea have ar- 
rived in San Francisco. Consign- 
ments included 50 tons of tungsten 
scheelite ore and 55 tons of ferro- 
manganese. 
oO 

Heil Process Equipment Corp., Cleve- 
land, has appointed W. P. Wooldridge 
Co. as sales representative in Cali- 
fornia with offices at 1060 Howard 
St., San Francisco. Heil makes lined 
pipe ducts, impervious graphite heat- 
ing and cooling units, etc. 

—O 
Nicholson File Co.’s Walter R. 
Buerckel, who gives lectures on how 
to select and use the right file, illus- 
trates his talk with .slides. The 
Providence, R. I., company offers his 
services free. Mr. Buerckel makes 
selection and use of files simple 
enough for trainees to understand 
and technical enough to help experi- 
enced foremen and machinists. 

eae 
Butterfield Division of Union Twist 
Drill Co., Derby Line, Vt., manufac- 
turer of taps, dies, reamers and spe- 
cial cutting tools, appointed Bond 
Supply Co. distributor in Kalamazoo 
and Battle Creek, Mich. Bond main- 
tains stores in Battle Creek and Kala- 
mazoo. 

is 
Acme-Winter Corp. is the new name 
of Acme Pattern & Machine Co. 
which has been in business 44 years. 
The Buffalo company intends 
to announce new products and devel- 
opments shortly. 

—-0O--- 
Harry Ferguson Inc., Detroit, ap- 
pointed Wylie-Stewart Machinery Co. 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., distributor 
for Ferguson System tractors and 
farm implements. 

a 
Amertool Engineering Service for 
Central Europe, organized two years 


ago by a group of American machine 
tool manufacturers, will be repre- 
sented by Ralph Strang, through 
Stenzel & Co., Weisbaden, Germany. 
O 
Borg-Warner replacement parts will 
be distributed throughout Canada by 
B-W-H Service Parts Ltd., Merrit- 
ton, Ont. B-W-H is arranging to 
take over Borg-Warner parts inven- 
tory of Acton Machine Co., Toronto 
O 
Gordon Steel Co. has been established 
by Bernhard Gordon at 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago. Mr. Gordon was asso- 
ciated for more than 20 years with 
Caine Steel Co. of Chicago. He has 
been active in steel distribution and 
warehousing in many capacities. 
Ser es 
Scully-Jones & Co. appointed A. A 
Gustavson, St. Paul, as its factory 
representative in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin counties of Eau Claire and 
Chippewa. The company also formed 
a Production Parts Division to be 
headed by J. Dudley Lockrem, vice 
president. Division was established 
to solve design and production prob- 
lems of automotive and aircraft in- 
dustries. Scully-Jones is in Chicago. 
O— 
Bakelite Co. (Canada) Ltd. an- 
nounces its new address as Box 395, 
3elleville, Ont. 
ee 
American Home Laundry Manufac- 
turers’ Association is now the name 
of American Washer & Ironer Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Change was 
made to express the association’s ob- 
jectives more clearly by dropping all 
product identity in the title. 
O- 
Standard Transformer Co., Warren, 
O., has appointed Rietze & Co., 139 
S. Fifth St., Louisville, to handle 
Standard’s line of transformers in 
Kentucky. 
See 
Marcus Transformer Co. Ine., Hill- 
side, N. J., has appointed Edward K. 
Meyer Co., 714 16th Ave., Minneap- 
olis, as a representative. 
--0O--- 
Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa., 
will hold its next instrumentation 
course at its Hatboro plant Oct. 10 
through 14. Course will cover manu- 
facture, calibration, installation, op- 
eration and maintenance of ‘Flow- 
rater’’ process control instruments. 
aes 
Wiborg Mfg. Co. has moved its plant 
and offices to 3510 Ruston Way, Ta- 


coma, Wash. Company fabricates 
steel cranes and trolleys. 
-— O--—- 


Insulating Fabricators Ine., East 
Rutherford, N. J., is now a distributor 
of General Electric Texolite plastics 
surfacing materials. 
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INDUSTRIAL activity in the week ended Aug. 13 was 
1 point higher than in the preceding week with 
STeEL’s industrial production index at 168 per cent 
of the 1936-1939 average. Although scattered bright 
spots have appeared in the metalworking picture in 
recent weeks, they have not as yet affected the basic 
industries used in computing the index. Current 
operations are still below those for the corresponding 
week last year. 


AUTOMOBILES—Still the brightest spot in the metal- 
working picture and running well ahead of 1948 
both on a week-to-week basis and in the annual 
total, the automobile industry continues to aim for 
higher production. Assemblies in the week ended 
Aug. 13 totaled 144,078 passenger cars and trucks, 
compared with 112,342 in the corresponding week 
last year. Despite this high production volume, as- 
semblies for the week were below the schedules set 
for the industry. For the third consecutive week 
high temperatures and the resulting “heat walk- 
outs” caused a number of builders to lose production 
time. These losses have dimmed the industry’s 
chances for making August the top production month 
in history. 

STEEL—Steelmaking operations continued their slow 
advance in the week ended Aug. 13 to 82.5 per cent 
of capacity, a 1 point rise over the preceding week. 
This marked the third consecutive increase in the 
weekly ingot rate and the current week’s continues 





The Business Tren 


fog a7 





slower than was the rate of fall from the record 
levels attained in the first quarter of this year, the 
fact it is a steady rise is viewed as encouraging. 
CONSTRUCTION—Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume chalked up its second consecutive 1949 record in 
the week ended Aug. 11, when contract awards 
totaled $257.3 million, up $18 million over the pre- 
ceding week. This volume was 30 per cent above the 
like week in 1948 but short of the postwar mark set 
in December, 1948. Private construction during the 
week totaled $135.7 million, 89 per cent above the 
corresponding week last year. Included were: Power 
plant construction, steelmaking furnaces, a gasoline 
plant, pipe line projects, etc. Heavy construction 
for the year to date totals about $5.1 billion. 
POWER—Sales of electricity to large industrial con- 
sumers in June dropped 2.5 per cent below the level 
of a year ago even though total sales were higher 
by 3.9 per cent. Edison Electric Institute figures 
show total sales rose to more than 20 billion kwhr in 
June compared with 19.3 billion kwhr in June, 1948. 
Sales to large industrial customers dropped to 10 
billion kwhr from 10.3 billion kwhr a year earlier. 
COAL—Bituminous coal output in the week ended 
Aug. 6 continued at a reduced level because of the 
three-day work-week aggregating 7,550,000 net tons. 
Since the start of the three-day week on July 5, 
bituminous coal production has totaled only 33.5 
million tons or 43.7 per cent below the 59.2 million 





the slow climb. Although the rate of rise is much 


tons mined in the same period of 1948. 
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BAROMETERS of BUSINESS ——- wa tx see 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? $2.5 81.5 77.0 94.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,530 5,466 5,342 §.317 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,258 1,227 814 2,029 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,723 4,670 1,671 5,507 
Construction Volume (ENR—-Unit $1,000,000) $257.3 $239.2 $190.3 $197.9 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 144,078 142,718 156,436 112,342 

*Dates on request, 71949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 710+ 717 724 891 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 17 171 167 103 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,409 $27,419 $27,480 $27,966 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)? 13% 11% 7 L17% 
Preliminary. tFederal Reserve Board 
~~~ Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—-millions) $11,381 $12,600 $13,196 $11,924 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $254.5 $254.2 $252.8 $253.2 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $15.7 $17.1 $15.1 $13.5 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 5,876 5,280 1,561 3,949 
Loans and Investments (billions) 7 $63.8 $63.5 $62.6 $63.2 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $35,773 $35,590 $34,735 $35,023 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System 
STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average $91.82 $91.82 $91.82 $93.55 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 180.0 179.1 174.1 219.2 
All Commodities? 152.9 152.6 154.2 169.6 
Metals and Metal Products* 167.9 167.9 167.6 170.2 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926-100 1936-1939— 100 
ree 
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Men of Industry 








BENJAMIN S. SAMPSON 


Benjamin S. Sampson has been ap- 
pointed manager of Claud S. Gordon 
Co.’s Industrial Furnace & Oven 
Division, Chicago, which will handle 
the company’s expanded national 
sales, engineering and service activ- 
ities on industrial furnaces and ovens. 
Mr. Sampson formerly was district 
sales manager, Stewart Furnace Divi- 
sion, Sunbeam Corp. 
0 
Homer C. Lackey has been appointed 
sales manager of the Chicago-St. 
Louis-Houston district for Midvale 
Co., Philadelphia, and will have head- 
quarters in Chicago. He has been 
connected with Midvale since 1930 
and has formerly served as sales rep- 
resentative in Philadelphia and De- 
troit and as district sales manager 
in Cleveland. 
O 

Wells Mfg. Three Rivers, 
Mich., has appointed the following 
three men to executive positions in 
the engineering department: Martin 
J. Verhuel, appointed chief product 
engineer, Meat Saw Division; Erwin 
Tobler, chief product engineer, Metal 
Saw Division; and David T. Evans, 
research engineer for both divisions 


Corp., 


0 
Henry P. Reid has been elected to 
the newly created office of vice pres- 
ident of engineering, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., New York, subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp. He has been asso- 
ciated with the company for 25 years, 
having served successively as special 
engineer, operating engineer, assist- 
ant to the president, and since 1947 
as chief engineer. Charles B. Baker 
has been elected assistant to the pres- 
ident. He joined the cement company 
in 1942 and became secretary and 
general attorney the following year, 


and a director in 1944. He will con- 
tinue to serve in these capacities in 
addition to his new assignment. Fred 
T. Wiggins, western sales vice presi- 
dent, has been elected vice president 
and assistant general sales manager 
with headquarters in New York. 
George S. Neel, who has been metro- 
politan Chicago sales manager for 
the last ten years, succeeds Mr. Wig- 
gins as western sales manager with 
jurisdiction over sales offices in 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis and Waco, Tex. Wendell R. 
Doolittle Jr. succeeds Mr. Neel in Chi- 
cago, 

0 
Howard H. Weber has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager, wire and 
cable department, United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York. He will super- 
vise sales of rubber insulated build- 
ing wire, service entrance cable, 
armored and nonmetallic sheathed 
cable, portable cord and cord sets, 
Uskon electric radiant heating, bat- 
tery separators, Electrix wiring de- 
vices, and other specialized electrical 
wires for radio, television, mining, 
construction and electrical industries. 

Oo 
Charles L. Jacobson, formerly assis- 
tant to the general manager of 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, in charge of 
subsidiary operations, has been ap- 
pointed president of Chrysler Motors 
Parts Corp. succeeding the late F. C. 
Bahr. Mr. Jacobson became asso- 
ciated with Chrysler in 1925 where he 
first worked in the field as regional 
manager in Minneapolis. 

0 
William S. Wilbraham, associated 
with Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., since 1927, has been named co- 
ordinator of estimating for the com- 





CHARLES L. JACOBSON 


Cc. R. HARMON 


pany and its divisions, By-Products 
Steel Co. and Lukenweld. He will 
have direct charge of all sales esti- 
mating for the company and its divi- 
sions. Glenn E. Johnston, who has 
been a member of the sales devel- 
opment staff, has been transferred 
to the Chicago district sales office. 
He has been specializing in sales devel- 
opment work on Lukens clad steels 
among distributors and Lukens dis- 
trict offices in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Montreal and Toronto, 
Canada, sales territories. 


0 

C. R. Harmon, sales manager in the 
Pittsburgh district for Firth Sterling 
Steel & Carbide Corp., McKeesport, 
Pa., has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the carbide sales division 
and J. M. Stokes is assistant sales 
manager. Formerly manager of 
carbide and specialty sales for Jes- 
sop Steel Co., Mr. Harmon later acted 
as sales manager for Penn Carbide 
& Alloy Casting Co. before joining 
Firth Sterling. J. J. Sowko is the 
new sales manager of the company’s 
Pittsburgh branch. 

apa 
Frank M. Mason Jr. has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. For 
several years manager of the Re- 
search Division in charge of all re- 
search, developments and patents, M1 
Mason joined the company in 1922. 

ies 
George Zahn, for several years sales 
manager, Instrument Division, Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant for marketing to 
F. A. Hiter, senior vice president of 
the corporation. In his newly creat- 
ed position Mr. Zahn will co-ordinate 
activities of sales groups and conduct 
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SUNVIS GOING STRONG AFTER 3,500 HOURS 


wide demand wherever the finest 


Body-Stamping Presses Still in A-1 Condition; 
Make-Up Oil Amounts to Only 1% per Month 


One of the best-known automobile 
manufacturers selected Sunvis to 
lubricate three brand-new body- 
stamping presses. This equipment 
involved a big investment, and the 
company wanted the finest pro- 
tection available. 

After 15 months’ use, the oil was 
tested and found to be in virtually 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


the same condition as at the start. 
The machines were carefully ex- 


amined and proved to be as good 


as new. The original charge of 
Sunvis is still in service and make- 
up oil has amounted to only one 
percent per month. 

Because of performance like this, 
“Job Proved’’ Sunvis Oils are in 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


lubrication is needed. They have 
high stability over a wide range of 
speeds, loads, and temperatures. 
You can count on Sunvis Oils for 
top performance and the surest 
protection of your machines. For 
full information call your nearest 
Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montrea 
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MACK C. LAKE 


wholesale market and product 
analyses for automotive and other 
products of Division One. Ernie N. 
Robinson, who has been assistant 
sales manager of the Instrument Di- 
vision, has been made sales manager 
to fill the post vacated by Mr. Zahn. 


0 


Mack C, Lake, internationally known 
mining engineer and geologist, has 
been appointed consulting engineer 
exclusively for Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
and other U. S. Steel Corp. subsidi- 
aries. In his new capacity he will 
deal largely with the company’s ore 
developments in foreign fields. For 
several years Mr. Lake was employed 
as a geologist for the M. A. Hanna 
Co. Since 1927 he has been active 
for other interests in mining opera- 
tions and explorations although still 
maintaining close relationship with 
M. A. Hanna Co., particularly with 
the Labrador iron ore exploration. 
Mr. Lake has assisted Oliver Iron 
Mining since 1945 as consulting geol- 
ogist in charge of the company’s 
Venezuela exploration program. 
ewe 

Walter C. DeMaris, associated with 
Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, since 
1922 as one of its officers, has been 
moved from director of purchases and 
made business manager, to perform 
special assignments under the direc- 
tion of the president. Samuel H. Paul, 
founder and president of Paul & 
3eekman, who joined Heintz in 1945 
to head up purchasing of a plant ex- 
pansion program, has been moved 
into the office of director of pur- 


chases 


W. J. Howell has been appointed as- 
sistant to Tomlinson Fort, manager of 
apparatus sales, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh. He has served 
since 1941 as assistant to the Pacific 
Coast district manager, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. Andrew 


D4 


G. Nelsen has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly established Chi- 
cago district of the Lamp Division. 
Adolph Frankel, who has served the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division in vari- 
ous executive capacities, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Nelsen as 
manager of the division’s northwest- 
ern district. Both men will make 
their headquarters in Chicago. 


0- 


John E. Stukel Jr., former assistant 
professor at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, has joined 
the operating department of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
as a development engineer. He is, at 
present, working in the office of Dr. 
Karl L. Fetters, special metallurgical 
engineer, in Youngstown. 


O 


Earle S. MacPherson, formerly execu- 
tive engineer on design and develop- 
ment for Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., has been named chief engineer 
on all company products, reporting to 
Harold T. Youngren, vice president- 
engineering. John Oswald is execu- 
tive engineer for styling and body en- 
gineering, and activities of George 
W. Walker, consulting stylist, will 
be increased in connection with the 
styling program for new products. 
Mr. Walker will work closely with 
Mr. Oswald on this program. V. Y. 
Tallberg, administrative engineer, has 
been given increased responsibilities. 
Dale Roeder, for many years head of 
commercial vehicle engineering, has 
been named executive engineer for 
this group. H. S. Currier has been 
appointed Ford passenger car engi- 
neer; H. H. Gilbert, Lincoln-Mercury 
passenger car engineer. Other de- 
partment heads include: Robert F. 
Kohr, research engineer; A. W. 





GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 
Elected president, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
New York. Noted in STEEL, Aug. 15 issue, 
p. 82 





GERALD F. HINES 


Frehse, test engineer; L. L. Boltz, 
electrical engineer; and H. Grebe, 
body engineer. 

dion 


Gerald F. Hines has been appointed 
district sales manager for the Phila- 
delphia area by Follansbee Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He has been active 
in the steel business for almost 20 
years. 

o- 


J. W. Primeau has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly established B-W-H 
Service Parts Ltd., Merritton, Ont., 
which will distribute automotive re- 
placement parts throughout Canada 
for Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 
Other newly elected officers are J. W. 
DeLind Jr. of Chicago and Detroit, 
vice president, and E. P. McGavin of 
Merritton, secretary-treasurer. J. E. 
Gammage has been appointed genera! 
manager and L. J. Easterbrook, sales 
manager. Mr. Primeau, chief execu- 
tive of the new company, is also vice 
president and general manager of 
Hays Steel Products Ltd. of Merrit- 
ton, and Mr. DeLind is president of 
Borg-Warner International Corp. The 
newly elected board of directors of 
B-W-H Service Parts Ltd. will consist 
of Messrs. Primeau, DeLind, Gam- 
mage and McGavin, and R. W. Dose, 
who is assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of Borg-Warner Corp. 


oo 


Harry T. Graham has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of 
General Refractories Co., Philade)- 
phia. He joined the company in 1937, 
assigned to the Chicago sales office, 
and transferred in 1946 to the home 
office. A year later he became assis- 
tant district sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh office. Mr. Graham will 
assume his new duties in Philadel- 
phia about Sept. 1. 


Oo 


Cameron Baird, president of the Bu'- 
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Rabbits are noted for their production rate —but 
this LAPOINTE Double Ram Vertical SURFACE 
BROACHING MACHINE has ‘em stopped in their 
tracks ! 
Here's the proof: In a plant making shot guns, one Lapointe 
broaching machine is now producing a hammer, trigger, and catch 
Every part is perfect, at the rate of 280 of each per hour! Formerly the hammer re- 
quired 8 milling and 3 burring operations; the trigger, 4 milling 
operations; the catch, 3 milling and 2 burring operations. And 
here's the BIG news: By changing to broaching, the production rate 
per hour jumped 300%! 
How much could you save in time, money and floor space on 
certain of your own high-production requirements? Our new 
bulletin may give you some ideas! Send for DRV-3. 


‘aay iV 
‘ OMPAN # HUDSON 
TLAPOINTE | 
HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS @ U.S.A. YY ; 


Branch Factory @ Edgware @ Middlesex @ England X = 4 
THE WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 
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falo Pipe & Foundry Corp., Buffalo, 
has been elected to the newly created 
position of chairman of the board, 
and William C. Baird, treasurer, has 
been elected president, and will con- 
tinue as treasurer. 

6] 
S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Hammond, 
Ind., announces promotion of E. W. 
Chapman as assistant sales manager, 
and S. N. Morison as manager of in- 
dustrial sales. 

O 
Hayward F. York has been appointed 
assistant plant engineer of the Ply- 
mouth Division of Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit. 

0 
Roy T. Hurley, director of manufac- 
turing for Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., has been named president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, effec- 
tive Sept. 1. Before joining Ford about 
two years ago he was associated with 
Bendix Aviation Corp. for 14 years. 

Oo 
Kerrigan Iron Works Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn., announces appointment of D. 
D. Connors as its New York sales 
manager with offices at 274 Madison 
Ave. With 30 years’ experience in the 
steel industry, Mr. Connors joins Ker- 
rigan after association with Gold- 
smith Meta! Lath Co. of Cincinnati, 
where he was sales manager. 

oO 
Thomas M. Chalmers has_ joined 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, as engi- 
neering consultant on _ steel mill 
equipment. Mr. Chalmers was for- 
merly vice president in charge of 
operations of Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Birmingham. He will 
devote special attention to rolling 
mill machinery produced by the com- 
pany’s Lewis Division. 

o— 
George T. Ladd has been appointed 
production engineer, and Howard W. 
Crusey as sales engineer of the Al-Fin 
Division of Fairchild Engine & Air- 





THOMAS M. CHALMERS 
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W. M. FRAME 


plane Corp., Hagerstown, Md. Mr. 
Ladd spent 11 years with Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. 
J., as a project engineer. As produc- 
tion engineer of the Al-Fin Division 
at Farmingdale, N. Y., he will work 
on the design and development of 
bonded bi-metallic products. Mr. 
Crusey as sales engineer will work 
with customers on present and poten- 
tial applications of Al-Fin process in 
the automotive, electric, electronic 
and aircraft fields. He has been a 
service engineer with Thompson Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland. 

oO 
W. M. Frame has been appointed 
works manager in charge of all engi- 
neering and manufacturing operations 
for Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. He 
formerly was works manager of 
Spang Chalfant Division, National 
Supply Co. 

O 


Harold Q. Noack has been appointed 
assistant to O. L. Pringle, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco, subsidiary, 
U. S. Steel Corp. Mr. Noack has 
resigned as Pacific Coast manager of 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
to accept the new position. He will 
handie assignments in connection 
with Columbia’s customer relations 
program. 
— 


A. J. Loose has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of Texsteam 
Corp., Houston, the controlling inter- 
est of which was recently acquired 
by Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago. 
Until recently Mr. Loose was asso- 
ciated with Vapor’s Chicago plant, 
working on engineering and produc- 
tion of steam generators for the last 
11 years. In his new position he will 
be in active charge of operations of 
Texsteam Corp. 
—-O- - 


Angus V. McLeod has been appointed 


general traffic manager of Per ja. 
nente Metals Corp., Oakland, © is 
S. C. Knight, assistant general tr: 'j, 
manager of Permanente, has } ¢) 
transferred to position of assist int 
general traffic manager of Ka ser 
Steel Corp. 

0- 
Detroit Broach Co. announces ip- 
pointment of Earl W. Keir as repre. 
sentative for the southern half of 
Wisconsin. Earl J. Golz, who is as- 
sociated with Mr. Keir, will also 
be serving Detroit Broach customers 
in the territory, and they will be 
located in Milwaukee. 

0 
J. M. Cosgrove, district sales repre- 
sentative for Kaiser Steel Corp. in the 
Northwest since 1945, has _ been 
named Northwest district sales man- 
ager with headquarters in Seattle 
Mr. Cosgrove has been in the steel 
business since 1930 and before join- 
ing Kaiser Steel was assistant mate- 
rials manager of Commercial Iron 
Works, Portland, Oreg. 

o— 
Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Tl., announces appointment 
of James R. Hewitt Jr. as its Texas 
and southwestern representative. H: 
will have headquarters in Houston. 


eee Es 
Howard B. Downs was named gen- 
eral sales manager Solventol Chemi- 
cal Products, Detroit. He joined the 
company’s sales staff in 1937 and for 
the last two years was advertising 
director of the firm. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Downs will co-ordinate Sol- 
ventol sales in three major manufac- 
turing areas: Retail, bulk and in 
dustrial. 
er Vea 


Frederick W. Trezise has been named 
head of the college of engineering 
science, Navy Pier Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed Randolph P. Hoelscher, who has 
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) Galesburg 
' Galesburg, Ill, now closed. 








EARL M. RICHARDS 


+ been made head of the general engi- 
‘neering drawing department at the 


Urbana, Ill., campus of the university. 
Dean Hoelscher was transferred from 
Urbana to Chicago in 1946 when the 
Navy Pier Division was opened. Dean 
Trezise has been chairman of engi- 
neering sciences at the university’s 
Undergraduate Division, 


oO 


| Earl M. Richards, vice president in 
' charge of operations, Republic Steel 


Corp., Cleveland, has been elected 
vice president in charge of planning 
and development to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the company’s 
president on long-range planning and 
development of raw material sources, 
plants, facilities and new products. He 
is succeeded as vice president in charge 
of operations by W. M. Kelley, who 
for the last four years has been in 
charge of manufacturing divisions 
of the corporation. N. J. Clarke, 
senior vice president of Republic, and 
a veteran of 52 years in the steel in- 
dustry, will retire Dec. 31. He be- 





. 


W. M. KELLEY 


came a director of the corporation 
in 1939, and is also a director of sev- 
eral Republic subsidiary companies 
including Fretz-Moon Tube Co. and 
Vance Iron & Steel Co. 
0 

Walter H. Wiewel has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York. He retains his present post 
as president of Crucible’s subsidiary, 
Trent Tube Co., East Troy, Wis., and 
also was elected to the Crucible 
board of directors. Mr. Wiewel will 
head all sales activities of Crucible 
and Trent, and will have headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. R. S. Poister, 
vice president and a director of the 
company, is now in charge of all 
manufacturing operations of Crucible. 
M. E. Cummings has been appointed 
assistant vice president in the opera- 
tions department, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. William E. Penning- 
ton, formerly assistant general man- 
ager of sales, becomes eastern sales 
manager with headquarters in New 
York, and John S. Billingsley be- 
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N. J. CLARKE 


comes central sales manager with 
Pittsburgh, wher 
he has been branch sales manage} 


headquarters in 


QO 
William A. Henderson has been ap 
pointed Detroit district sales repre- 
sentative of Fort Duquesne Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, and its affiliate 
Hamilton Steel Co., Cleveland. He 
has been Detroit representative for 
Ohio Stainless & Commercial Steel 
Co., and previously represented Eber- 
hard Mfg. Co. in the Detroit area for 
20 years. Eugene A. Johnson has 
been placed in charge of sales in 
the Pittsburgh area for Fort Du- 
quesne Steel Co. Since 1947 he has 
been manager of the order depart- 
ment of Hamilton Steel Co 
O 

W. H. Moffatt has been appointed 
field representative for Udylite Corp 
in Rochester, N. Y. He joined the 
corporation in 1941 as a member of 
the laboratory staff, and during the 
past year has represented Udylite 
as sales and service engineer for 
New York state. 





OBITUARIES... 


Alfred J. Miller, 72, chairman, White- 
head Bros. Co., New York and Provi- 
dence, R, I., dealer in foundry sup- 
plies, died recently at his home in 
Newport, R. I. He had long been as- 
sociated with the company and in 
1924 was elected president, in which 
position he served until 1948, when 
he became board chairman. 
ae 
Fred Finkl, 73, executive vice presi- 
dent, A. Finkl & Sons Co., Chicago, 
d July 23. 
0 
iheodore E. Moritz, 77, who retired 
1943 as purchasing agent, Ameri- 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, died 
g. 9 in Evanston, Ill. He had been 
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associated with the company more 
than 40 years. 

O 
Ezra W. Clark, 69, former city editor 
of the old Chicago Inter-Qcean and 
retired vice president of Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., died 
Aug. 10. 

4) 
Frederick A. Schuessler, 57, superin- 
tendent of merchant mills, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.’s Indiana 
Harbor Works, East Chicago, Ind., 
died Aug. 11 in Valparaiso, Ind. He 
had been associated with the com- 
pany 30 years. 

0 
James P. English, 78, retired Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. of- 
ficial, died Aug. 11. He went to Seat- 


tle in 1919 as general superintendent 
of Pacific Coast Steel Co., later 
merged with Bethlehem. 


— O 
Peter H. McGarigle, 85, for 30 years 
president, McGarigle Machine Co., 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., died Aug. 9 
0 


Robert Lock, 77, who built the na- 
tion’s first electrically-driven steel 
mill in Apollo, Pa., in 1912, died Aug. 
8. He was connected with American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, 
for 21 years before going to Apollo 
Steel Co. at Apollo. He later was as 
sociated with Monongahela Iron & 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and left that 
concern to join Ashtabula Sheet & 
Steel Co. as superintendent, retain- 
ing that post until he retired in 1932. 
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Put yourself in his shoes— safely 


Five tons of steel overhead . . . a wife and 
three children at home. It’s a familiar scene every 
day in many plants. 


But are you providing as much protection for 
the man below as you would want—in his shoes? 


When sling chains are Cleveland made, you 
know there’s absolute protection against sudden 
breakage. For Cleveland Sterling Grade Sling 
Chains are hand forged by craftsmen from double 
refined, puddled wrought iron. 


Every Cleveland chain passes rigid tests before 
shipment. The certificate of test with each chain 
says dependability. It’s your assurance of proved 
resistance to shock loads. 


Next time you order sling chains, specify 
Cleveland Sterling Grade. And remember — 
National Safety authorities give this chain the 
highest margin of safety rating. P & P—5000 





THE CLEVELAND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Associate Companies: David Round and Son, Cleveland 5, Ohio * The 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg. Co., Bridgeport 1,Conn. ¢ Seattle Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Seattle 8, Wash. ¢ Round California Chain Co., So. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles $4, Calif. « Woodhouse Chain Works,Trenton 7, N.J. 








A STYLE FOR ANY 
TYPE OF HEAVY 
DUTY LIFTING 


@ Cleveland Sterling 
Grade Sling Chains are 
available with single 
...double... 3-way or 
4-way slings. 

Fittings include rings 
... Sling or grab hoake 
. .. pear-shaped links. 
Cleveland fittings 
more than equal chain 
strength — for greater 
safety... 
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“MARATHON” TESTING— To simulate oil-well condi- 


tions, sections of seamless steel drill pipe are flooded with 
corrosive brine and rotated for weeks under bending forces 
up to 1,200,000 inch-pounds on a big, corrosion-fatigue test- 
ing unit at National Works, National Tube Co. McKeesport, 
Pa. Machine is reported to be the only unit of its kind used 
by a steel producer to test full-size drill pipe. Weighing about 
6 tons, it can handle pieces of drill pipe up to 8 5/8-inches 
diameter from 24 to 120 inches long. Main spindle of the 
tester can be rotated up to 1000 revolutions per minute. 


TO AID NEW ALLOY USERS— Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Elgin National Watch Co., Aurora, IIl., reports avail- 
ability of special metallurgical and engineering services to 
assist manufacturers interested in the application and proc- 
essing of the new corrosion and fatigue resistant spring alloy 
developed by the company recently. The alloy, referred to as 
Elgiloy, is said to exceed spring tempered high carbon steel 
in fatigue and set resistance by nearly three to one. Its cor- 
rosion resistance, according to the company, also is superior to 
stainless of the 18-8 type. 


“COOLING” STEAM—Steam plants lying relatively idle 
in summer months now can be used for air conditioning pur- 
poses by employing a refrigerating unit developed recently 
by Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. In utilizing steam for air 
conditioning, the machine uses plain water as a refrigerant 
and a simple salt as an absorbent. It operates on either high 
or low pressure steam or even low pressure waste steam. Cur- 
rently, machines are being built in 115, 150 and 200-ton cap- 
acities, single units being capable of conditioning areas of 
34,000 to 60,000 square feet. 


BARREL CARBURIZATION— Method of straight line heat- 
ing, developed recently by Surface Combustion Corp. To- 
ledo, O., enables many parts, previously carburized in batch 
or continuous furnaces, to be carburized in barrels in much 
the same manner as parts are rotated in barrels for cleaning 
and electroplating. Entire process, referred to as “barrel 
carburization”, is automatic from hopper loading to discharg- 
ing. Parts are heated, carburized, quenched, washed, re- 
heated, quenched and drawn by the technique. 


PROGRESSIVE SOLIDIFICATION—Entirely new casting 
technique developed and perfected in the Gould Research 
Laboratory, Depew, N. Y., is reported to solve problems that 
have plagued battery makers for years. Referred to as “pro- 
gressive solidification” the method makes it possible, for the 
first time, to produce sound, nonporous Z grids that are 
solid all the way through. Formerly, grids of every manu- 
facture included spots which offered susceptible inner sur- 
faces to the corrosive action of battery electrolyte. 


NOISELESS AlR——Huge fans installed recently in the new 

library annex of the University of California by the Berkeley 

plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Sturtevant Division, 

will supply fresh air in the structure at the rate of 92,000 
ibic feet per minute with least possible noise. Both of the 
ns, which weigh 6700 pounds each, are powered by a 15 
rsepower motor turning at 900 rpm, transmitting power 
fan shafts through noiseless V-belt reduction drives. The 
heels” themselves, with backwardly inclined blades, turn 
a relatively slow speed of 250 rpm. 


p. 29 Market Summary—p. 113 
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SIMPLIFIED HANDLING Ma- 
chines for trimming die castings in 
the Fond du Lac, Wis. plant of Bar- 
low & Seelig Mfg. Co. usually are 
spotted where needed in the sequence 
of operations. But whenever a new 
die is put into use and a new series 
of operations is nedeed, they are 
mounted so they can be moved by 


either a crane or fork truck to a 
new location. Even gathering of 
sprues, gates, flash and rejects is 
simplified. This is done by means of 


charge buckets on casters which can 
be trucked back to the melting fur- 
naces where they are handled by 
an elevating mechanism that lifts and 
dumps the contents. (p. 60) 


COST CUTTING PROCESS—Thanks 
to American industrial skill, farmers 
in this country today are reaping the 
harvest of one other subsidy. This 
time it is in form of economies de- 
rived in the purchase of farm equip- 
ment. Through use of resistance 
welding, which has speeded assembly 
operations, and savings made in be- 
ing able to employ lighter weight 
materials, implement makers have 
cut costs of producing agriculture 
working tools tremendously. (p. 64) 


ECONOMICAL MATERIAL — While 
powder metallurgy is not a panacea 
for all designers’ troubles, it is recog- 
nized as a process well suited for 
fabricating many small structural 
parts in large quantities. J. L. Bo- 
nanno of Lionel Corp., in discussing 
experiences of his company in fabri- 
cating toy train parts, points out that 
iron powder is the cheapest material 
of construction today in spite of the 
fact it has steadily improved in 
quality. He also states that method 
of manufacture with this material 
can provide economies in instances 
where small production runs are in- 
volved, if tooling and setup 
are not unreasonably high. (p. 68) 


costs 


HIGHER TENSILE STRENGTHS— 
Modern construction would hardly be 
possible without’ structural _ steel 
shapes. Recent trends, it is pointed 
out, have been toward higher tensile 
strengths of the order of 60,000 to 
72,000 pounds per square inch. Al- 
loy steels also are coming into promi- 
nence through efforts to produce high- 
er strength sections and thus reduce 
the weight of materials required. 
These steels are prominent in car 
building. (p. 82) 
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DIE CASTING PRODUCTION 


Facilitated by New Plant Layout 


Parts for washing and ironing machines are cast, trimmed, ma- 
chined and handled efficiently in new mechanized setup 


By ROY F. JOHNSON 


General Manager 
Fond du Lac Division 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


AMONG the finest and most modern captive setups 
for producing aluminum die castings is one recently 
put into operation as a part of the Fond du Lac, Wis. 
division of Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co., a large producer 
of domestic washing and ironing machines. Efficient 
operations at this plant are the result of careful pre- 
liminary planning. 

Primary considerations controlling plant layout in- 
cluded those involved in handling metals to be cast, 
melting and distributing the metal efficiently, holding 
batches at proper temperature at each machine, cast- 
ing, cooling, inspecting, trimming and machining the 
castings expeditiously and with minimum manual han- 
dling, shifting castings to packing and shipping points 
with minimum labor and finally, gathering and re- 


melting sprues, gates, flash and rejected castings. 

Handling Raw Metal—At present, ready-alloyed in- 
gots are received in freight cars or trucks on a de- 
pressed siding at the far end of the bay, Fig. 2, un- 
loading being done at floor level by a fork truck which 
spots each load in a floor area close to the melting 
furnaces. Furnacemen load ingots (also gates and 
sprues returned to an adjacent area) into wheeled 
charging buckets that are rolled to the furnace, ele- 
vated by the same electric lift hoist used for furnace 
tilting and automatically dump the charge into the 
furnace, Fig. 1. 

These operations could be further mechanized if 
the volume warranted but this would save little labor, 
as a single furnaceman has ample time to do the 
work besides tending the furnaces, except for occa- 
sional unloading of cars and trucks done by a utility 
man with other duties to perform elsewhere. 

Melting and distributing metal involves several fac- 
tors of great importance in overall economy. Should 
melting be done by gas or oil firing or electrically’ 
Electric melting (in the low-frequency Ajax induc- 
tion furnaces selected) is simple, convenient, nearly 
foolproof, easily and precisely controlled but furnaces 
involve higher first cost. Although electric energy 
cost is not much lower than that for gas or oil, the 
furnaces involve much less wasted heat, thus making 
for comfort and convenience of personnel, and no ex- 
haust flues are required. Moreover, the closer tem- 
perature control results in constant casting condi- 
tions. These factors make electric melting the bet- 
ter choice and the same is true in respect to holding 
furnaces. 

Induction Furnaces—Two 60-kw Ajax melting fur- 
naces were chosen partly because of their proved suc- 
cess in similar installations. Also, this single-com- 
partment electric type is well adapted to making al- 
loys from base metals or from scrap (as well as from 
ingots now purchased ready-alloyed) which, for some 
metal market conditions, is highly advantageous. At 


Fig. 1—-These two 60-kw Ajax furnaces do all the 
melting. They are charged from elevating bucket, 


at left in photo 
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present, only one alloy (ASTM-SC6, containing 3 to 


4 per cent copper and 7.5 to 9.5 per cent cilicon) is 
used but any of the aluminum alloys can be made up 
readily in the furnaces, if a change in conditions de- 
manded this. 


In the electric furnace, the metal is never over- 
heated and, as there are no fumes, there is a mini- 
mum tendency to hydrogen absorption. Although the 
metal is constantly circulated, there is no surging, 
and drossing is minimized. Heating passages require 
cleaning only once a day by merely pushing a pipe 
into them to dislodge any oxide that may collect on 
passage walls. 

Some molten metal must always remain in these 
furnaces and, as molten metal is needed to start them, 
a small gas-fired furnace is provided for this purpose 
only. It is seldom used. To transfer molten metal 
to holding furnaces at each die casting machine, the 
full ladle shown in Fig. 3 is employed and is kept 
hot under a hood by a gas flame when not in use. 

For filling, the ladle is set on a metal stand. As 
the furnace is tilted on its trunnions by an electric 
hoist, the metal flows a minimum distance and does 
not surge. This too tends to keep drossing low. The 
ladle has a cover that minimizes heat loss and hydro- 
gen absorption from atmospheric moisture. In ad- 
dition, the ladle has a hinged stainless steel spout 
that automatically comes into use as the ladle tilts 
near its maximum angle when holding furnaces are 
fill-d. This prevents any splashing of metal at fill- 
ing points. The ladle is moved by a trolley hoist 














Fig. 2—-General view of the die casting department 
looking toward the melting furnaces at far right 
next to the metal storage area which is adjaceni 
to the unloading dock and siding 


along a monorail and serves all holding furnaces, 
these being in a row along a side aisle. Refractory 
lined filling troughs project toward the aisle from 
each holding furnace. 

Holding Furnaces—Holding furnaces are of great 
importance partly because they control the casting 
temperature which should be as close to the freez- 
ing point as possible and still yield good castings, for 
then the metal has less tendency to heat the die 
surface and cause it to check and become rough. In 
practice, for this alloy, the temperature is 1195-1200 
F and is held in each of the six 20-kw Ajax holding 
furnaces within plus or minus 2!4° F or much closer 
than is realized in flame heated furnaces. 


This low temperature and close control also help 
to minimize hydrogen absorption and the constant 
slow circulation of the metal in the furnace tends to 
bring oxides to the surface and to keep dross out of 
castings. It is also believed that the low hydrogen 
content reduces the tendency of aluminum alloy to 
“solder’’ and cause sticking in the die. In any event, 
less sticking seems to be encountered when this form 
of furnace is used. From the operator’s standpoint, 
there is the important fact that heat radiation is 
low and operating conditions are better than when 
flame fired equipment is used. No exhaust stacks are 
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needed and their absence makes for convenience be- 
sides reducing heat radiation around machines. 

Die Casting Machines—Casting aluminum advan- 
tageously involves many factors, including some just 
mentioned and others that relate to the machine used, 
to the pressure employed, to injection rates, to die 
construction, temperature and lubrication and to 
other considerations too numerous to be dealt with in 
a brief article. Four large HHP3X machines and two 
HP1CC machines are now in use. Both sizes are 
sturdy and have powerful locking toggles as well as 
ability to apply to the metal the pressure required 
and to keep the dies securely locked. Dies can be 
filled rapidly at moderate pressure (averaging per- 
haps around 2500 psi) and then are subjected to a 
much higher pressure (10,000 to 25,000 psi) as solid- 
ification takes place. All timing is automatic once 
the operator ladles the charge and starts the cycle 


y Ui pauaue 


by pressing a pedal. Production rates are believed 
to be as high as for any machines making aluminum 
castings of comparable size, and quality is excellent 

Back of each machine is a roller conveyor about 
24 inches above the floor. This conveyor starts just 
back of the operator and carries tote pans that ar 
easily moved along the rollers. After castings ar 
ejected and removed from the die, they are placed 
first on a steel shelf above the first tote box. Ther 
the operator makes a casual inspection and proceed 
with making the next casting if no flaws are founi 

When the next casting comes from the machin 
the prior one is shifted into the tote box; when th 


Fig. 6—After a die-cast wringer apron is clamped 

in this fixture, an air-operated device, top left, 

automatically feeds in two multiple-spindle drilling 
heads driven by Delta presses horizontally 














elieved 

minum @@4tter contains sufficient castings, it is moved to the 
cellent. Menspector’s station, next along the conveyor, and is 
- about #ereplaced by an empty pan. From inspection, pans of 
ts just accepted castings are moved to machines spotted 
at ar Pwlong the conveyor. Gates are broken or sawed off 
gs ar Qand trimming of flash is done, usually in a light Den- 
placed jison hydraulic press, Fig. 4, using a trim die made for 
There | the piece. 

roceed’ fF Additional Machining—If any other machining is 
found § needed, it is done at subsequent stations, as in Figs. 
achin #© and 6, the machines being spotted where needed. 
‘They can be picked up and moved elsewhere, when 
a new die is put into use and a new series of op- 
erations is needed, moving being done either by the 


en th 


nped es : ” 
left crane or by a fork truck. Sprues or “biscuits,” gates, 
lling flash and any scrapped castings are thrown into 


charge buckets under the conveyors (where consider- 
able storage space exists). Thus, the setup is made 
Miexible and can be quickly changed to meet varying 
requirements. 
| Shifting of castings is rapid and efficient. By the 
Mtime boxes of castings reach the outer ends of con- 
Wveyors, machining (except polishing, if required) is 
Ncompleted. Along the ends of these transverse con- 
f eyors is a long longitudinal conveyor onto which 
ote boxes are shifted for transfer either to shipping 
r to a point near the end of the longitudinal conveyor 
@vhere polishing lathes are available. 

| In general, there is no manual handling of loaded 
Mtote boxes and the castings are moved individually 
@only when shifted to an inspection bench or to some 
@tool for trim or machine operations. This setup 
Avoids backtracking and a minimum of manual labor 
IS needed. 

Gathering of sprues, gates, flash and rejects is sim- 
ified by using charge buckets on casters. These 
cets are easily trucked back to the melting fur- 
s, where the buckets are handled by the elevat- 
mechanism, which dumps the contents into the 
aces. Ingots are charged directly into the fur- 
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Fig. 3—-Filling a transfer ladle with molten alu- 
minum as the furnace is tilted about its trunnions 
by a chain hoist. No surging or splashing of metal 
occurs and very little dross is formed, No flux is 
used in furnaces 
Fig. 4—One of the Denison Hydroil presses used to 
operate trim dies. In this case, right and left cast- 
ings are trimmed in one stroke that also cuts off 
the connecting gates 
Fig. 5—Setup for milling the face of a die casting 
that is air-clamped in the fixture, center, after a 
shoe has been placed inside it, to prevent distortion 
of the casting. Feed mechanism is also air-operated 


naces. No flux is required. Although a conveyor 
could be used to collect sprues and gates, the volume 
of these is not sufficient to warrant its installation 
at present, especially as the castered charging buckets 
are so easily handled. 

Changing Dies—Besides the foregoing, certain other 
factors deserve mention. Die changing is facilitated 
in some cases by use of the overhead crane but in 
other cases dies are handled by the fork truck. To 
date, dies have been built outside but a tool room 
sufficient to keep them in good repair is maintained 
in the plant. 

All water, air and electric supply lines are below 
the floor. Taps are provided at casting machines and 
at points under the roller conveyors. This makes it 
easy to connect machines for supplementary opera- 
tions wherever they can be spotted to best advantage. 

Casting machines are provided with nitrogen ac- 
cumulator bottles and each machine is a self-con- 
tained unit having its own operating equipment, in- 
cluding motors and pumps. High pressure piping is 
exposed and easily repaired, should a break occur. 
Absence of liquid and gas fuel reduces fire hazards. 

Each casting machine has a water manifold with 
valve controlled outlets for die cooling and the water 
from cooling lines flows into a common waste trough 
or hopper in line with the operator’s vision so that 
he knows whether flow is on or off and can control die 
temperature as needed. A variety of different die 
and plunger lubricants which give best results for 
the particular conditions is employed. 

Several special setups for rapid machining are used. 
One of these is a very simple fixture that slides with 
the casting as a Delta band saw cuts off the gate and 
flash. This insures a cut at correct position and also 
is safer and less likely to cause saw breakage than 
if the casting is held and moved by hands alone. 

In the setup, Fig. 5, a casting of approximately 
half-cylindrical shape is air clamped in the fixture 
(center) after inserting a filler plate or shoe that 
prevents distortion under clamp pressure. Then the 
parting face is milled flat in a Kent-Owen machine 
equipped with air feed. This rapid, semiautomatic 
operation removes the gate. The latter was former- 
ly broken off and often broke out the casting edge. 

Two-way drilling of five holes in wringer base cast- 
ings is done in the setup, Fig. 6, after the work is 
toggle clamped in a box fixture. All drills are fed in 
simultaneously and automatically by a Senacon-Bel- 
lows air cylinder, top left. This is a rapid operation. 
Each of the two multiple-spindle heads is operated by 
a Delta drill press set horizontally. 
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FARMING implements are attached to the front 
frame of the Farmall tractors—the frame extending 
from the center of the tractor forward. These exten- 
sions must be exceptionally strong. International 
Harvester uses 4 and 5-inch channel iron, 14-inch 
thick. Channels are flash welded to a sturdy forged 
frame mounting bracket made of 1025 steel. Tests 
have repeatedly proved this weld joint stronger than 
any other part of the channel iron, Harvester says. 
Flash welding enables two men (one machine opera- 
tor and one flash trimmer) to produce over 50 as- 
semblies per hour. 

To attach nuts to the clutch shackle, Caterpillar 
now uses projection welding, and with a simple press 
welder, Fig. 9, attaches the nuts at a rate of 169 
complete ascemblies per hour. The ease with which 
this is done is indicated by the employment of a 
woman operator. 

In tractor transmissions resistance welding is also 
being used to reduce costs and increase output. Ex- 
































amples of these parts are the shifter forks for trac. 
tor transmissions as produced by IHC at its Chicag 
plant. Today, these parts are assembled by flash 
welding—in 35 seconds each—at a saving in cost of 
25 per cent for the completed part. What is more 
the flash-welding operation insures a more reliable 
stronger joint, with rejections practically nil under 
Magnaflux tests. Fig. 8 shows one of the shifter 
forks before and after flash welding. 

Another common transmission part, produced by 
flash-welding on the Ferguson tractor for instance, is 
the shift lever. This is fabricated by welding together 
two cimple forgings—the lever and the ball end 
avoiding the use of costly and complicated single 
piece forgings, or weaker muitipart construction. 

To connect the transmission output shaft to thé 
rear end drive, Ferguson has also used a construc- 
tion consisting of two short splined forgings, flash- 
welded to either end of a tube. This greatly reduces 
the machining and forging cost on this part. 


Fig. 7--Tractor front whe 

showing spot welded rein- 
forcement 

ee Fig. 8—Tractor shifter forks 

= “a before and after flash weli 
assembly 

Fig. 9—Projection welding tractor clutch shackles 
Fig. 10—Spot welding a combine subassembly 

Fig. 11—Planter 
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... and costs improved by resistance welding 


Brake Assemblies—In brake assemblies there are 
any number of parts which lend themselves to lower 
cost fabrication by resistance welding, and tractor 
manufacturers are availing themselves of this. For 
instance, brake shoes are produced by making the 
shoe and its web in separate simple stampings and 
then projection welding them together to make a 
single rigid assembly. Much material and weight 
can be saved in brake backing plates by making the 
plate itself of lighter gage and strengthening it at 
important points by welding reinforcing brackets to 
the plate. 

Other tractor chassis parts being produced more 
and more by resistance welding include wheel rims 
(rolled sheet, flash-welded), drawbars, (flash-welding 
together several simpler forgings), etc. 

Cleaner appearance together with a one-third re- 
duction in labor cost alone has been obtained by B. 
F. Avery & Sons Co., for its front tracter wheel. 
Fig. 7 shows the manner in which the reinforcement 
is spot welded to the wheel before the rim is attached. 
Another B. F. Avery wheel is composed of two iden- 
tical cup-shaped steel parts, turned back to back and 
spot-welded together. 

Caterpillar got quite a step-up in production when 
it switched to spot welding to attach reinforcing angle 
irons to its 3/16-inch thick brush guards. Here pro- 
duction used to be 244 assemblies per hour. With 
spot welding, this jumped to 71% complete assemblies 
per hour, using 20 spot welds a little over 3 inches 





used to take Caterpillar 10 minutes to 
This 
has been made unnecessary, since the spot welded as- 
semblies showed no tendency to warp during manu 
facture. 

Sometimes the use of 
abled manufacturers to change completely even the 
materials of which some parts are made. Thus thi 
oil scupper, a part of the internal lubricating system 
used on IHC crawler tractors is made of two stamp- 
ings and a hollow-machined part. To assemble the 
unit, the machined part is first projection welded to 
the scupper body. Then the center partition stamp- 
ing is projection welded to the sides of the scupper 
body in one operation. The improved oil scupper 
actually cost 25 per cent less than the former design, 
due both to faster production and to lower materials 
costs, regardless of the fact that it is made of a 
larger number of parts. 

Planters, Cultivators and Harrows 
above indicates the diversity of uses of 
welding in farm tractor production, the process is by 
no means confined to tractors. It has been finding 
its way into the production of all kinds of farm im- 
plements. 

The fertilizer and grain hoppers shown at A and B 
on the Ferguson planter in Fig. 11 are typical spot- 
welded assemblies. The grain hopper is rolled to 
bucket shape from flat stock and spot welded with 
14 spot welds to form the sea Some 48 spot welds 


apart. It 
straighten each brush guard after assembly. 
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are used in the fertilizer hopper. Ferguson applied 
the same principle to its manure spreader and found 
that they could use some 220 spot welds. 


Both stronger and cheaper fabrication have been 
achieved by Massey-Harris on a seed can and cover. 
The hinge is now spot welded onto both units. 

One hundred per cent of the non-demountable parts 
of the disk harrow made by Kelly-Ryan Equipment 
Co., are either spot or flash welded, for reduced cost 
and reduced fabricating time from raw material to 
finished product. 

On plowshares, the Budd Co. is producing an ex- 
tremely interesting design for Harry Ferguson Inc. 
This share consists of a forging—comprising the tip 
and gunnel, flash welded to a section of rolled plate 
steel. This produces an assembly having the desired 
metal characteristics for both sections of the share 
and is just as strong as a one-piece construction. 
Ferguson says they have been getting excellent per- 
formance with the design and have had no service 
failures of these plows to date. 


Combines, Balers and Threshers — Standardized 
spot welding equipment has proved itself a real cost- 
cutter on such equipment as combines. Typical parts 
spot welded on the Oliver combine are the door, re- 
turn pan, unloading auger tube, straw walker, grain 
elevator heads and the feeder beater. On the feeder 
beater alone, on which about 30 spot welds are used, 
the saving is $15 per 100 subassemblies. The auger 
tube adds another $5.20 per hundred. Return pans 
saved $6 per hundred for just a few spot welds, while 
savings on the straw walker were $66.72 per hundred. 
These of course are all straight manufacturing costs 
—costs which have to be multiplied several times in 
arriving at the delivered cost of the combine. 


A combine designed from scratch with the idea in 
mind of producing it by resistance welding is the 
John Deere No. 12-A. This 6-foot unit is designed so 
that the material will move through the combine in 
a thin wide layer for maximum grain or seed savings 
and more efficient cleaning. The basic design how- 
ever requires a wider body than usual and just about 
makes it impossible to use the conventional struc- 
tural-steel angle-iron frame due to the heavy weight 
which would result. 


Here John Deere adopted automotive principles of 
design and manufacture, assembling the main body in 
a master jig from just three subassemblies. All join- 
ing is done by fast-acting spot welding guns. With 
these the company achieved a surprisingly light- 
weight (for its strength) combine that could be pro- 
duced in quantities at reasonable cost. Fig. 10 shows 
one of the steps in assembling this combine body. 

On the New Holland baler a number of parts lend 
themselves to lower cost fabrication by resistance 
welding. Typical parts spot welded are the twine 
box and feeder bottom. Not only has spot welding 
doubled production of these parts per machine and 
man hour, but costs have been cut in two and twist- 
ing and warpage in assembly have been eliminated. 

Improved Product—A typical part on threshers in 
which several improvements have resulted from adop- 
tion of spot welding is the tailings elevator on Red 
River threshers. The objective here was not to rc- 
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duce costs but to improve the product. The new (e- 
sign, comprising nine parts assembled by 58 s ot 
welds, is far stronger even though lighter than pre- 
viously. 

The Belle City corn-picker would probably cost s.y- 
eral times its present price were it not for resistarice 
welding. The process is used in 426 spots on the «n- 
tire assembly, including the front elevator, pulleys and 
wagon elevator. Wherever possible, parts are simple 
stampings or formed sheet metal, spot welded for 
maximum strength and light weight. 

The Ferguson utility crane, Fig. 12, represents an 
unusual use of resistance welding to produce a com- 
bination of high strength with light weight at low 
cost. The telescoping arm of this crane is composed 
of a sliding member riding in a box-section produced 
from two simple formed channels. One of these is a 
deep channel, the other is shallow. The _ shallow 
channel is spot welded with 50 spot welds inside tie 
deep channel to form the box, as shown at right in 
Fig. 14. End of the sliding member is reinforced at 
the hook-support by 20 more spot welds as shown at 
the left in Fig. 14. 

Other farm implements in which resistance welding 
is beginning to play a more important part in reduc- 
ing costs and improving quality are: Spreaders, fer- 
tilizers, feed mills and mixers, seeders, grain dryers, 
elevators, etc. 

Barn Equipment—One thing more should be men- 
tioned in any discussion of farm equipment. Poten- 
tial product improvements and cost reductions are not 
confined to ‘‘field’’ equipment. Stationary equipment 
in barns, ete., is also beginning to be produced by re- 
sistance welding today. Examples of specialized items 
of inherently relatively limited production are a milk 
storage and cooler tank, a milk bottle washing ma- 
chine and a dust collector. 

On the first, as produced by Heil Co. the housing 
is produced from formed stainless steel by seam weld- 
ing—resulting in a bacteria-proof joint that is neat 
in appearance and costs little to produce. An inter- 
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esting part of the washer is the milk bottle pocket. 
This is produced by welding a series of wires 
together. Today, the welds are made on the simple 
machine shown in Fig. 13. Each weld takes only a 
fraction of a second to make, and the time and cost 
saving is sizable. 

During the war years, J. I. Case, at its Rock Island 
plant, switched over virtually 100 per cent to resist- 
ance welding wherever possible on its products. Typ- 
ical of J. I. Case products in this respect is the ham- 
mermill dust collector shown in Fig. 15. This unit 
is fabricated completely by spot and seam welding, 
there being over 200 such welds in the complete as- 
sembly, comprising 22 stampings and other parts. To 
assemble such a complex unit by other means, with 
equal strength, would require several times the num- 
ber of man hours and probably would mean a much 
heavier and costlier completed unit. 

Other “barn’’ items now produced by Brower Man- 
ufacturing Co. through resistance welding are a perch 
type feeder, a ‘““Lay-mor” laying battery, an electrical- 
ly-heated fount and a drum type oil brooder. 

Parts Manufacturers—One development of consid- 
erable interest is that a number of stamping com- 
panies are today supplying various manufacturers of 
farm equipment with resistance welded subassemblies. 
There are several reasons for this: The resistance 
welded unit can be sold to the equipment manufac- 
turer for less than he can make it himself by other 
methods. Finishing and painting of the assemblies 
is much simpler, since surfaces are smooth. Units 
are free from warpage and always “‘fit.”” Appear- 
ance is better, and strength is greater, other factors 
being equal. 

Included in the products supplied 
by only one manufacturer to several 
important farm equipment producers 
are: Gas tanks, tool boxes, hous- 
ings of various types, fenders wheel 
guards, and _ siimlar subassem- 
biles. 
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Fig. 12 Tractor utility 
crane 

Fig. 13—Cross wire welding 

milk bottle washer pockets 

Fig. 14—Utility crane boom 


Showing spot welded con- 
struction 


Fig. 15—Dust collector 
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FOR many designers powder metallurgy provided at 
least a partial answer to the twin problems of re- 
ducing costs and avoiding material scarcities. Com- 
pared to most conventional materials, the availability 
of metal powders was one of the brightest spots in 
the postwar supply picture. While, of course, pow- 
der metallurgy, is not a panacea for all designers’ 
troubles, it is peculiarly well-suited for fabricating 
many small structural parts produced in large quan- 
tities. 

Iron powder today is the cheapest material of 
construction, and in contrast to the general upward 
trend in the metal market, has maintained a constant 
price level. The quality of powder from all sources 
has steadily improved. Recalling the prewar demand 
for a “good 5-cent’” powder, one might say that 
based on today’s 60-cent dollar the goal has been 
achieved. 

Parts produced from this material and many of its 
alloys have the lowest material cost and the widest 
range of physical properties. Except where such spe- 
68 
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By taking46§dvantage of powder metallurgy’s 
economic and physical benefits, Lionel Corp. 
is now manufacturing many model train parts 

at sizeable savings in labor and material 


cific characteristics as corrosion resistance, a very 
low coefficient of friction or nonmagnetic properties 
are required, iron powder is the first material con- 
sidered by the designer of compacted parts. By conm- 
parison with conventional methods of manufacture, 
powder metallurgy may well be called the “scrapless” 
method. 

Although powder metallurgy is particularly well 
suited to mass production, experience has shown that 
even quantities of a few hundred pieces required for 
small production runs can be made economically by) 
this process if tooling and set up costs are not un- 
reasonably high. One such specialized “short run 
application is the manufacture of plastic molds. 0! 



























By JOSEPH BONANNO 


The Lionel Corp. 
Irvington, N. J. 
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gy's icourse, some profiled parts are so wel 
this method of production that even smaller quanti- 
ties can scarcely be made economically in any other 
arts way. The truck side and wheel illustrated in Fig. 3 





ial ‘are examples. | 
Application of powder metallurgy to such products ~_~ 
is porous bearings, contacts, welding electrodes, piv- B WI MAGNETIC TEST RING 


a very f ots, brushes, cutting tools, etc., is of course an old 
perties Pand highly successful story. These, however, might eS 
al con- i. considered as “standard” powdered metal parts 
Vy com- “pnd are used by most manufacturers in large quanti- Fee. \ 
acture, Eties without particular reference to the method of 
ipless” their production. Since the writer’s interests lie ‘e 
Margely in the field of general manufacturing of con- 
y well Pbumer products the following observations will be 
m that fconfined to selection, design and tooling of pressed 
‘ed for Pand sintered structural parts which heretofore have 
ly by been made by more conventional methods, such as Cc @2=_sg TRUCK SIDE 
ot un- Fie casting, screw machining, stamping or assembly 
t run’ finvolving the combination of these techniques. 
ds. 0! Conversion to Powder Metallurgy—An example 
of studied application of powder metallurgy to a toy 
Jocomotive is shown in Fig. 2. With the exception of 
brushes, all parts indicated by arrows are postwar 
ipplications of powder metallurgy. In all, 34 in- 
lividual parts of this locomotive are now produced 
by this process. Naturally, not all of these changes 
ere made simultaneously. The process of conversion 
0 powder metallurgy has been one of gradual de- 
elopment over a period of 3 years as the method 
proved itself in successive applications. It should be 
dded that because Lionel during the half century 
bf its manufacturing history has collected a widely 
liversified assortment of fabricating facilities—in- 
luding powder metallurgy—the selection of the meth- 
bd of manufacture in each case was based on a 
ealth of direct observation of competing processes. 
Because of the volume of its production, running 
n the tens of millions annually, the compacted iron 
ar wheel is probably the most significant single 
bowder metal conversion in the toy industry. The 
ntire product—that is the model train—was greatly 
mproved by the lowered center of gravity due to 





































Fig. 1—Layout of Lionel powder metallurgy de- 
partment 

Fig. 2—Studied application of powder metallurgy 

to a toy locomotive 

9. 3—Parts suited for short run powder metal 
production 

F 4. 4—Some temporary tools used for experimental 
applications 
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the greater weight of the wheels and also by their 
trueness, uniformity and realistic appearance. These 
wheels are ordinary black oxidized but where very 
low contact resistance is essential, as in radio fre- 
quency controlled trains, they are nickel plated 
through the use of a proprietary method of plating. 
In this method, the troublesome residual salts which 
formerly had to be leached out by repeated washings, 
are volatilized by an annealing process. Salts which 
are not volitilized at the annealing temperatures are 
first converted to volatile salts by chemical treat- 
ment. 

Design Procedure—When in the course of design- 
ing a product it appears that a part could be made of 
metal powder the first step is invariably a sketch 
of a tool to produce the part. From that point designs 
of the part and the tool progress concurrently, with 
changes in one affecting the other, until a satis- 
factory part and a most practical tool are achieved. 
Consultations with machinery manufacturers and cus- 
tom fabricators are helpful and frequently resorted 
to. If the design appears practical, a temporary tool 
is then made. 

Common practice of making operating models from 
the specified materials and, if possible, by the identical 
production processes is nowhere more important 
than in powder metallurgy. First and foremost it 
can be determined if adequate physical properties 
are attainable not in test bars but in the part itself. 
Other almost indispensable data derived from the 
use of temporary tools include practicability of the 
design, most desirable powder composition, dimen- 
sional changes in pressing and sintering, etc. The 
part produced by temporary tools can be subjected 
to rigorous tests with full confidence that results 
will be valid for the production parts. Use of tem- 
porary tools can often prevent the scrapping of an ex- 
pensive production tool since powder metal tools, 


Fig. 5 — Tungsten 
carbide tools used in 
powder metallurgy T ] 



































unlike other process tools, cannot readily be a! er 

In Fig. 4 are shown a number of temporary tog) 
that have been built to study and evaluate the cha 
acteristics of proposed powder metal applic: tioy 
Not all of these proposed applications have } rove 
successful and thus the cost of expensive prod ictiofi} 
tools is saved. For example, the armature body show. 
at A will require a great deal of development ‘efo, i 
the required magnetic characteristics can be attaineh 
More will be said about this particular problem late: 

It must be emphasized that temporary tooling anf 
experimental procedure must be performed witha 
the plant whether or not the eventual productici 
will be farmed out to custom fabricators. In thf 
first place, such work should be undertaken und ' 
the immediate supervision of the development eng | 


ee ode ae ee 
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neer and secondly, no custom fabricator, however ¢ 
operative, can be expected to engage in numeroy 
experimental projects of this nature. 
In-Plant Powder Metallurgy Department—The pr 
requisites for setting up a special powder metallurg 
department are the same as those for any manufa 
turing process: The volume of special powder mets 
parts used in the product must be sufficient to main 
tain a complete manufacturing unit working with ; 
high load factor. Such conditions are met, for exam 7 
ple, in the manufacture of wheels for toy trains, gear 2? 
trains for clocks or similar mechanisms, caste™ * 
wheels, etc. 4 
Besides the normal manufacturing profits, colla-® 
eral advantages accruing from in-plant production 
are savings in the transportation, crating, handlix 
and storage of finished parts, close inventory ane lhe 
production controls, and relative freedom to maki, 
changes in design to facilitate manufacture or inf} 
prove product. ‘tion 
When other processes, such as hardening, anne! 
ing, plating, etc., are used in the manufacture of tl : 
product, they can often be most advantageously dow 
tailed with in-plant fabrication of powder met 
parts, with consequent economy in handling wif 
processing. Such handling economy occurs, for « 
ample, when gas carburizing or black oxidizing 
used or where powder metal parts are plated } 
the previously mentioned process where interrupt 
sintering can be used to eliminate a pickling ai 
several rinsing operations prior to plating, and t» 
final sintering used to volatilize the residual saliff 
Among the negative factors to be weighed in t# 
establishment of a powder metallurgy department ! 
the relative scarcity of experienced supervisory p¢ 
sonnel trained in this field and able to keep up wit 
its rapidly advancing techniques. : 
The sad experience of a number of manufacture! 
has shown that under no conditions should a ventu 
in in-plant powder metallurgy be undertaken, unlesiy, O° 
the manufacturer has, or is ready to set up a sma 
but well equipped tool room to maintain, replace a! 
repair worn and broken parts on tools and pressit§ 
machinery. From our observation and for re2s0 
that will be mentioned later maintenance in powédé 
metal machinery is among the highest of all man! 
facturing processes, a factor which must be kept! 
mind when one is struck by startling differences % 
the cost of in-plant versus custom fabricated parts. 
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* Hardening uniformly in very heavy sections from only 
niga These chucking and forming dies, first 1550°F., VEGA cuts heat treating costs—makes special high 
«).qg:made from an oil-hardening tool steel, ? 
fopened-up” .030"/.035” across the temperature furnaces unnecessary. Its lower hardening 
3" diameter. ini tslor- “i 
ee ee ore temperature often enables you to eliminate expensive pack 


‘tion in heat treatment, the tool maker 
hardening to avoid excessive scaling. Moreover, VEGA 





) changed to VEGA. 


gives you minimum distortion and size change, good 
machinability, resistance to decarb, freedom from excessive 
scaling and excellent toughness with good hardness. 


Put VEGA’s many advantages to work today on jobs such as 


erupt blanking, piercing, trimming and forming light and heavy- 





ing ail P : ? 

: . ok i gauge sheet metal. And for more information on its easy heat 

al salsgm’s o result, over-all expansion was treatment and use, ask for the new VEGA folder. A note 
a Bheld to .0004" /.0005’’—with no evi- : , ‘ : ’ ; 

d in tidence of warpage. And in the tool on your company letterhead, indicating your title, is all 

tment ‘maker's own words, ‘“VEGA machined ‘ : : 

ory pees every respect as well as the oil- that's required. 


up wile hardening tool steel previously used.”’ 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 W. BERN STREET, READING, PA. 
acture! 
venture 


1, unleg ..CALL YOUR CARPENTER 
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Fig. 1 shows the layout of the 
Lionel powder metal department 
which fits in nicely with our re- 
quirements. The flow lines indicate 
the sequence of operations and inter- 
relation of this department with 
other manufacturing processes, 

Tooling for Powder Metallurgy 
Once embarked on in-plant produc- 
tion the manufacturer must natur- 
ally consider powder metal tooling. 
In our experience tooling for simple 
pressed pieces requiring single punch- 
es at top and bottom, with or without 
core pins, seldom presents any prob- 
lem other than educating the design- 
ers and toolmakers in the import- 
ance of close fits, mirror finishes and 
avoidance of drafts and fillets which 
allow powder to wedge between mov- 
ing parts. 

Material for the tool is determined 
by the length of the run. Over 250,- 
000 iron parts can be produced on 
an average from tool steel dies be- 
fore dressing, chrome plating or re- 
placement of one or more components 
of the tool is necessary. Normally 
two such repairs are possible before 
excessive burr or change in dimen- 
sions throws the part out of the 
specified tolerance. It is a_ special 
characteristic of powder metal tools 
that any excessive wear becomes 
quickly apparent by the visual in- 
spection of the piece itself. 

When production runs of millions of 
pieces are involved, tungsten car- 
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Fig. 6—Some laminated structures ideally shaped for powder metallurgy 


bide dies will more than pay for 
themselves. At Lionel we make ex- 
tensive use of carbide for dies, 
punches, and even core pins with ex- 
cellent results. Careful attention must 
be given to the method of holding 
the carbide facing or tip to the tool 
steel shanks, as the high compacting 
pressures will at times break down 
an apparently perfect brazed joint. 
The best results have been achieved 
by eliminating brazing entirely and 
retaining tungsten carbide punch 
facings within the steel shank by 
shrink or press fit. Mechanical 
clamping of the lower punch, Fig. 
5 is still in the experimental stage. 
At the left is a group of carbide 
tools for a rotary press. 

Simple Pieces—While simple pieces 
present little tooling difficulty, the 
more complex parts which require 
sectional punches or present special 
ejection problems tell a far different 
tale. The powder metal process is 
relatively so new that no set tooling 
technology as in stamping or die 
casting has yet been developed. This 
fluidity is evidenced in the radically 
different concepts of tool construc- 
tion which will frequently be sug- 
gested for the same part by com- 
petent authorities in the field. 

Although complex pieces can be 
successfully pressed in temporary 
tools by alternate shimming and press- 


ing of the separate punches, produc: 
tion tools frequently present a vex: 
ing problem that may well stump 
an average tool designer. Pieces re 
quiring independent motion of var- 
ous punches are properly made in 
multiple ram machines which ar 
generally to be found at the bet 
ter equipped custom fabricators, but 
the cost of which—$25,000 and up 
is seldom economically justified {or 
in-plant production. It is true tha 
such multiple action can be simi: 
lated (when the die is clean) by # 
assortment of springs, cams, catches 
ete., but such complex tools requir 
careful watching for the first sig 
of drag which will result in varyin: 
fill and widely varying dimension 
In many cases it would be well | 
remember that discretion is the be’ 
ter part of valor and to turn ovél 
the tooling and production to the cus 
tom fabricator who has invested ! 
small fortune in multiple  actio! 
presses. 

Generally speaking, we have foune 
that in comparison with most stamp: 
ing or die casting tools which pro 
duce satisfactory parts almost from 
the outset, complex powder metal 
tools require a much greater lea! 
time. The reason for this lies partly 
in the inherent lack of plastic flow 
of metal powder requiring expel 
mental adjustment of the tools, an 
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partly in the lack of flexibility of 
the present-day presses. 

Machinery — Unlike die casting, 
plastic molding or metal stamping 
machines which primarily serve to 
bring together parts of self-contained, 
self-aligning dies, powder metal 
presses have a multiple functioin. 
They must keep the tools in align- 
ment while exerting large forces 
which may have to be independently 
adjustable as to timing, stroke and 
intensity on the various tool com- 
ponents. The press and the tool can- 
not be dissociated but act as an in- 
terdependent combination. The im- 
mediate result is that the adjustment 
of the tool-machine combination is 
often a tedious experimental proced- 
ure. As a further consequence, the 
rigidity, alignment and wear of the 
press directly affect tool clearance 
and, of course, the life of the tool. 

Expanding the Field—While even 
the present field of applications has 
barely been explored, research now in 
progress may soon open even greater 
opportunities for powder metallurgy. 
One such opportunity lies in the per- 
fection of a technique for pressing 
magnetic structures operable at high 
flux densities at commercial power 
frequencies. 

Although considerable success has 
attended the use of sintered parts 
for direct current motors, magnetic 
characteristics suitable for alternat- 


ing current applications have not as 
yet been achieved. The metallurgical 
problem involves securing a dense 
structure of high resistivity and small 
equivalent air gap. These charac- 
teristics might be gained by develop- 
ing large flaky powder to simulate 
a laminated structure having a high 
resistivity particularly in the direc- 
tion of pressing. A short equivalent 
air gap would also result from the 
overlapping of flakes rather than the 
butting of rounded particles. An- 
other possibility would lie in the 
direction of increasing the saturation 
limits of materials with extremely 
high resistivity, such as ferroxcube. 
Laminated structures,. because of 
their uniform depth are _ ideally 
shaped for production by powder 
metallurgy. 

A few typical examples of such 
structures are shown in Fig. 6. On 
the right are recently-developed ma- 
chine-stacked transformer core ele- 
ments. While this development elimi- 
nates much hand labor it does so 
only at the cost of increasing to 32 
per cent the normally insignificant 
amount of transformer lamination 
scrap. At the left are field and arma- 
ture structures for small alternating 
current motors. The scrap loss in 
blanking these laminations is 46 per 
cent. In making use of pressing tech- 
nique the pole faces would be ex- 
panded to increase the area at the 


air gap and thus materially incr: age 
the efficiency of the magnetic :ir. 
cuit. 

Aluminum Powders — Still ap. 
other broad field for powder : et. 
allurgy awaits the perfection of 
a technique for pressing aluminum 
powders. Because of the difficulty os 
pressing this material and the ease 
with which aluminum is die cast. 
development of aluminum powder 
metallurgy has been rather slow 
However, the advantages inherent 
in powder metallurgy coupled with 
the abundance and favorable weight- 
to-strength ratio of aluminum make 
the eventual combination of the 
method and the material almost in- 
evitable. 

Within a year two techniques were 
developed to minimize the tendency 
of aluminum powder to seize against 
the die walls—the primary source 
of difficulty. One of these involves 
use of specially processed material 
which does not require the admixture 
of a lubricant; the other, described 
in British patent No. 2,444,282 util- 
izes porous die elements and _ fore 
feed lubrication to maintain a lubri. 
cating film on the die walls. 

The extremely fine finish which 
can be transferred to pressed alu- 
minum parts from the die would 
make this metal most desirable for 
decorative parts, hardware, keys 
etc. Other applications of presse 








LIQUID FUEL FIRING: Three 230-ton tilting, two 250- 
ton tilting and two 100-ton fixed basic open hearth fur- 
naces at the plant of Guest Keen Baldwins Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., Cardiff, Wales, are served by ground-type 
Wellman chargers for solid raw materials and overhead 


cranes for pouring molten mixer iron. 
previously fired by mixed coke oven and blast furnace 
gases, have been converted for liquid fuel firing. Aver- 
age weekly production of the plant is approximately 





All furnaces, 


11,500 tons 
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that could be mentioned 
include low friction bearings to con- 
serve copper, high conductivity shad- 
ing rings and lag rings for motors 


‘and relays and lightweight structural 


particularly advantageous in 
aviation equipment. 


From data presented by the author at the 
riftl annual meeting and _ exhibit, Metal 
powder Association, April 5-6, Chicago. 


| Broaching After Assembly 


| INASMUCH as 
) that the V’s on the opposite sides of 


it was imperative 


carriage guides line up 
Corp., New 


typewriter 
accurately, Underwood 


’ York, resorted to the broaching of 
} these Vs after assembly, even though 
one part is cast iron and the other 


steel. AS worked out in co-operation 
with Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, 


> some of the metal is removed in the 


first broaching operation, then a steel 
bar is attached and the two V’s 
broached. Machine used is a 10 ton 
72-inch stroke universal horizontal, 
with the double-toothed broach guid- 


' ed the full length of its stroke in the 


broach towers. 

Fixture is designed to 
date carriage guides for two sizes 
of typewriter carriages, one being 
14 inches and the other 26 inches 
long. Either part is held in the fix- 


accommo- 


ture by cams, locating plungers and 
- equalizing clamps. 


' could be 


It was found that the same hook 
used for the broach teeth 
on both sides of the broach in this 
operation, thus simplifying broach 


| grinding. Prior to the final assem- 


A aD SEE ALES 


bly and the broaching operations, 
the openings in the carriage guide 
are also broached to correct size 
and shape on another horizontal ma- 
chine, 


Care Affects Tool.Life 


SERVICE life of steel holders used 
with carbide insert tools depends, to 
a great extent, upon the care given 
them. Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, 
in order to help the users of such 
tools obtain maximum service life 
from the holders, is making four 
Suggestions which will extend service 
life. 

1, The chip breaker designed for 
machining steel should break the chip 
against an unturned work shoulder 
or on the side of the carbide insert, 
in order to protect the holder from 
gouging and abrasion. 2. To avoid 
difficulty in properly clamping the 
carbide inserts, the tool holder re- 
cess should be kept free from chips 
ani foreign matter. Carboloy insert 
recesses are broached to close toler- 
so that the inserts will fit 
Snugly, yet may be removed and in- 
dexed easily. 3. Threads of clamping 
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diameter. 








CIRCULAR WELD: The 10-inch diameter weld used to join a smoke pipe 

collar to the radiator shell of a hot air furnace is performed in about 

40 seconds with this Unionmelt UE welding head attached to the arm of 

a shape-following carriage, designed by Linde Air Products Co., New York. 

An adjustable radius bar guides the tracing head in a circle of the proper 

An electronic voltage control takes care of the vertical differ- 
ence by regulating rate of rod feed 








and adjusting screws should be kept 
clean at all times to guard against 
stripping. 4. Extensions on socket 
screw wrenches should not be used, 
nor should more pressure be exerted 
on the clamping screws than is ac- 
tually needed to hold the carbide in- 
serts firmly. 


Magnetic Testing Symposium 


SOME of the new advances in mag- 
netic testing and analysis are cov- 
ered in a symposium on magnetic 
testing, published by American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, Philadel- 
phia. With marked improvements in 
magnetic materials and the methods 
used to evaluate them, the sympos- 
ium has as its purpose to take stock 
of the situation, indicate the prog- 
ress made and to make it available 
to industry. 

Ten technical 


papers by leading 


experts in their respective fields are 


contained in the publication. Some 
of the technical paper subjects are: 
Permanent magnet test methods and 
their validity in determining product 


performance, core loss test for nar- 
row silicon steel strip, variation of 
core loss and permeability of elec- 
tric grade silicon sheet steel, evalua- 
tion of hysteresis core loss by power 


equations and the testing of mag- 
netic recording media. Copies of the 
204-page publication are available 


from the society headquarters which 
are located at 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


For Self-Propelled Cranes 


A ONE-MAN, self-propelled mount- 
ing for all makes of cranes from 10- 
25 tons capacity is the Krane Kar- 
riage, made by Equipment Division 
of Keystone Driller Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. Propulsion power is obtained 
through the travel clutches and ver- 
tical travel shaft of the crane. It is 
equipped with four-speed _ trans- 
mission with a speed range of from 2 
to 10 mph in either direction. En- 
tire machine is completely con- 
trolled by the operator from his seat 


in the cab. 
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Insulation Helps Increase 


Steam Plant Efficiency 





View in steam plant of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. showing de- 

superheater and reducing valve stations and auxiliary piping in 

center, water softeners at left and feed-water tank at right. 
All are insulated with 85 per cent magnesia 


STEAM handling economy anc op. 
erational safety are expected to r 
sult from the use of 85 per cen 
magnesia insulation in the ney 
steam plant of John A. Roebling’; 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. According 


to the company, a recently completed F 


survey shows that due to greater ef. 
ficiency of the new steam generating 
equipment, installed by Rust Engi. 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, an estimated 
fuel saving of $88,000 per year js 
expected. This figure does not in- 
clude savings in labor, maintenanc: 
and supply costs. 

Piping and equipment operating 
at temperatures up to 600° F are 
insulated with 85 per cent magnesia 
insulation in this plant which has 
a generating capacity of 240,000 
pounds of steam per hour, supplied 
by three 80,000-pound-per-hour boil- 
ers. Where operating temperatures 
are higher, insulation consists of an 
inner layer of diatomaceous silica 
which resists effect of high tempera- 
tures and an outer layer of the mag- 
nesia material which has low thermal 
conductivity. 

Fittings, flanges and valves are 
insulated with the same kind ani 
thickness of insulation as_ specified 
for the adjacent piping. 

Illustration shows  desuperheater 
stations, reducing valve _ stations 
and auxiliary piping (center), water 
softeners (left) and feed water tank 
(right), covered with the 85 pe 
cent magnesia insulation. 





ASTM Holds Pacific Meeting 


FIRST Pacific area national meeting 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, to be held in San 
Francisco, Oct. 10 to 14, will open 
with technical sessions on plasticity 
and creep of metals and fatigue of 
metals. The four papers that will 
be presented under the first-named 
subject include, “Experimental Ex- 
ploration of Piastic Flow in Sheet 
Metals”, “Application of Forming 
Criteria to Production Problems”, 
“Use of Creep Data in Design’’, and 
“Super Creep-Resistant Alloys’. 

At the fatigue of metals session 
on Monday evening; Oct. 10, papers 
will be presented on: “A Broad Look 
at the Fatigue of Materials Field’, 
“Fatigue Strength of Steel Through 
the Range from 0.5 to 30,000 Cycles 
of Stress’, “Fatigue Notch Sensi- 
tivities of Some Aircraft Materials’, 
“Fatigue Strength of Aircraft Ma- 
terials and Fasteners’. Tuesday 
morning, Oct. 11, will have the fol- 
lowing papers presented at the dy- 
namic stress determinations session: 
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“A Survey of Pickups for Dynamic 
Physical Measurements”, “Selection 
of Recording Equipment for Dynamic 
Testing’’, ‘‘Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion of Dynamic Records’, “Some 
Examples of Dynamic Testing in the 
Field of Materials and Structures”. 

Those concerned with quality con- 
trol of materials and the application 
of statistics will hear three papers: 
“Some Economic Aspects of Vendor- 
Purchaser Relationships when Speci- 
fications are Statistically Unenforce- 
able’, “Precision and Accuracy of 
Test Methods’, and “Use of Sta- 
tistics to Determine Accuracy of 
Tentative Test Methods”. This ses- 
sion is on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
11. 

Information on the properties and 
testing of cast iron, the significance 
of specifications for the materials 
and information of extensive uses 
of castings will be covered in a sym- 
posium on cast iron on Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 13. Papers forming 
the basis for the symposium include: 
“Mechanical Testing and Properties 
of Gray Case Iron”, ‘Development, 


Significance and Uses of Specifica- 
tions for Cast Iron’, ‘Automotive 
Cast Irons, Including Brake Drums 
and “Applications and Uses of Gra 
Iron Castings, including Significanc 
of Various Properties of Gray Cas 
Iron”. 


Chamfers 1000 Rods per Hour 


CONTINUOUS automatic cycle on 
a special machine for the chamfering 
of connecting rods, built by Cross 
Co., Detroit, allows the operator tc 
devote his time to loading the parts 
and pressing the cycle button. De- 
signed for maximum automaticity, 
the machine unloads onto an automa- 
tion conveyor for the next operation 
automatically. 

Quality of the output, 1000 con- 
necting rods per hour, is said to be 
assured by tool heads which align 
the work from the main bore fo! 
perfect concentricity and by single 
point carbide tool to generate the 
chamfers. Safety clutches for pro- 
tection against improper loading «and 
off-size parts are incorporated. 
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Pickling Combined with Galvanizing in 


CONTINUOUS COIL 
GALVANIZING LINE 


i CONTINUOUS coil galvanizing line 


coating heavy gage hot roll strip of 
12, 16 and 18 gage is now in success- 
ful operation in the plant of H. H. 
Robertson Co. in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. H. W. Lynn, Wean Engineering 
Co., Warren, O., pointed out at the 
22nd meeting of the Galvanizers 
Committee in St. Louis recently that 
this unit is of special interest because 
it combines pickling of hot rolled 
strip coils with the galvanizing op- 
eration into one continuous operating 


unit, producing coils of galvanized 
strip. 
Raw coils are uncoiled from a 


standard coil box and roller leveler, 


_ the leading end being fed into a shear 


for squaring. After spot welding one 
strip, the 


strip travel is continuous through the 


» use of a looper car instead of a loop- 


ing pit. 


The strip which has hot 
mill scale then passes through three 
pickle tanks containing sulphuric 
acid and operating at a temperature 
of 190° F for a total length of 180 
feet. After the pickling operation, 
all the scale has been removed and 
the strip is washed with hot water 
before entering a muriatic acid bath 
prior to galvanizing. 

Good Adhesion Provided—Standard 


design galvanizing rig of the Wean 
Titecote lead zinc process has a 
kettle measuring 7 x 14 feet. Capa- 
city is 12 tons of galvanized strip 
per hour. The travel through the 
lead bath heats the strip prior to 
coating and gives excellent adhesion 
of the zinc, as the strip passes 
through the exit rolls, which are 
running in a bath of zinc. 

Upon emerging from the exit rolls 
the strip passes upward approx- 
imately 40 feet and around a large 
diameter roll, this reversing the di- 
rection of flow for a distance of 
approximately 200 feet for ample 
cooling time before the strip centers 
an upcoiler. A shear is placed in 
front of the coiler for cutting the 
strip and removing the welded sec- 
tion. The average operating speed 
of this line is 50 fpm on 16 gage and 
production averages 10 tons per hour. 

A special feature is the develop- 
ment of a stainless steel flux box, 
fabricated of type 316 stainless steel 
stabilized with columbium and %4-inch 
thick. This flux box has given un- 
usual length of life, Mr. Lynn stated. 
He observed one unit in operation 
after use for six months. 

Coiled material produced on the 
H. H. Robertson continuous pickling 


and galvanizing line is coated with 
zinc to protect the strip against rust 


during the cold forming operation 
and subsequent shearing operation 
producing fabricated steel floor 
beams. This coating also permits a 


good application of paint by the ul- 
timate user of the fabricated prod- 
uct, it was stated. 

High-Speed Line—Wean Engineer- 
ing Co. has just completed the in- 
stallation of another continuous light 
gage galvanizing line which consists 
of equipment for the proper handling 
of coils of cold reduced strip steel, 
welding succeeding coils to make a 
continuous ribbon for the processing 
operations at a maximum speed of 
300 fpm. 

This line is equipped with a vertical 
electric annealing and heat treating 
furnace and the necessary gas atmos- 
phere equipment. The continuous 
coating unit is used in 
with facilities for either 
the line or cutting to length with a 
flying shear and piling the sheared 
material after inspection. 

According to Mr. Lynn, the zinc 
coating of cold rolled strip steel by 
the electrolytic process has continued 
to expand and the units operating in 
this country are producing material 
up to 38 inches wide, 24 to 36 gage, 
at operating speeds ranging from 125 
to 150 fpm, depending upon the elec- 
trical generator capacity. The prod- 
uct can be chemically treated or 
lacquered for many special applica- 
tions such as bottle tops, closures, 
stoves and articles manufactured for 
display purposes. 


connection 
coiling on 





School for Spray Painting 


FEELING that the real problems of 
Spray finishing are faced by factory 
executives and managers, salesmen 
and paint manufacturers, the Binks 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has established 
a school for educating foremen, su- 
pervisors, salesmen, jobbers and busi- 
ness executives in spray painting 
methods and equipment. Classes are 
being held during the first full week 
of each month, except July and De- 
cember, at the company’s plant from 
9 am. to 4 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. The classes, limited to 
twelve, are to be composed of people 
with allied interests. 

Students will acquire a knowledge 
of manufacturing methods and op- 
erations, showing how spray paint- 
inv equipment is made. Besides hav- 
in’ a course in the construction of 
Spray guns and their operation, the 

‘Ss members will become acquaint- 
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ed with automatic spray finishing 
machines, stationary and _ portable 
air compressors and allied equipment. 
Classes are also instructed in the 
practical operation and details of vari- 
ous types of spray booths, material 
tanks and other spray painting equip- 
ment. 


Sine Tables to 15 Places 


DIFFICULTY of obtaining high-ac- 
curacy tables of sines and cosines 
with decimal subdivisions of a degree 
has been a source of inconvenience 
to workers in such fields as optical 
instrument design, ballistics, rocket 
research, and aircraft design. Meet- 
ing the need for such tables is a 95- 
page booklet of tables of sines and 
cosines to 15 decimal places at hun- 
dredths of a degree, issued by Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and avail- 
able from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Designated as NBS _ Publication 
AMS, 5, it has the tables with col- 
umns of sines and cosines arranged 
side by side for convenience in cases 
where both the sine and cosine func- 
tions are desired for the same argu- 
ment or where Taylor’s theorem is to 
be used for interpolation. Alongside 
the tabular entries are presented the 
second central differences, that are 
sufficient for interpolation to the full 
15 decimal places. 


Offers Valve Selector 


VALVAIR Corp., Akron, O., is of- 
fering gratis a valve selector to en- 
able usere o order valves more easily 
Code numbers for over 35,000 stand- 


ard valves are given and a price 
calculator is also available. Knob, 
lever, foot, cam, treadle, cylinder, 
diaphragm, and tandem-operated 


valves as well as solenoid va'ves are 
found on the selector. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF STEELMAKING 





| | NUMBER « Another in a continuing series of | 
Le] : articles on the making of steel and | 
ea ¢ finishing it into products ready for 
$ the consumer. Each article is written | 
| ¢ by an outstanding authority in his 

| OF SERIES § particular field. 
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and Rails 


In this first section, the authors describe three 
successful and efficient structural mills used 
today. Also considered are the duties of 
the roller and roll designer in the successful 
production of many intricate sections 
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By FREDERICK M. GILLIES 


Works Manager 
and 
WILBUR E. DITTRICH 
Superintendent, Blooming, Structural and 
Rail Mills 
Inland Steel Co. 
Chicago 


PART I 


S$ TRUCTURAL shapes may be defined as steel bars 

of various cross-sectional contours, used in the 
construction of bridges, dams, cars, ships, cranes, and 
machinery. Shapes down to 3 inches are ordinarily 
considered as structural shapes, while smaller sizes 
are commonly referred to as bars. Standard struc- 
tural sections are listed as follows: Angles, chan- 
nels, ship channels, I-beams, Z-bars, and car sections. 
In addition special shapes are offered, among the 
more prominent of which are: Piling bars, Z-center 
sills, bulb angles, wide flange sections, girder beams, 
H-beams and various sections for agricultural ma- 
chinery. Standard shapes are furnished in sufficient 
variety, sizes and weights to meet most needs. Ex- 
tremely large sections are often specialties and made 
by particular companies. The widest section produced 
is a beam 36 inches wide weighing 300 pounds per 
foot. Heaviest H-beam produced is an 1834 x 16%- 
inch overall flange weighing 426 pounds per foot. 
Diagrams of typical shape sections are shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Mills used in the rolling of shapes vary widely and 
each is usually devised to suit particular local situa- 
tions and facilities. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion a description of three successful and efficient 
structural mills is given. 

Fig. 3 shows the arrangement of a 28-inch struc- 
tural and rail mill. Mill size, expressed in inches 
designates the distance between centers of the driv- 
ing pinions. In the case of mills producing flat-rolled 
products such as sheet, strip or plate, mill size refers 
to width of the roll body. Steel is usually processe¢ 
in the following stages: The cast ingot from the oper 
hearth is reheated in soaking pits and then rolled on 
a blooming mill into blooms, bloom shapes, or slabs; 
these semifinished products are then reheated at the 
finishing mills and rolled into the finished product. 
In the case of the 28-inch structural mill being de- 
scribed, the preliminary rolling is done on a two- 
high 40-inch reversing blooming mill. A view of this 
mill is shown in Fig. 2. Bloom sizes ranging from 7 
x 6 inches to 13 x 10 inches are rolled on this mill in 
17 to 23 passes and furnished to the structural mill 
for final rolling. After blooming, the next operation 
is to remove or crop approximately 10 to 15 per cent 
of the top portion of the ingot to ensure sound steel. 
The crops are collected and sent back to the open 
hearth for remelting. After cropping, the remainder 
of the bar is cut into bloom lengths calculated to 
provide sufficient weight to yield the predetermined 
length of finished bar to be produced. Bloom sizes 
and lengths used, depend on the section being rolled, 
reheating furnace dimensions, pass design, mill ar- 
rangement, and length multiples of finished bar to b 


Fig. 1—Diagrams of typical structural shapes 
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‘produced. In the case of I-beams from 15 inches and 























larger in depth and also on most piling-bar sections 
it is necessary that shaping be started in the bloom- . _— 
ing mill to permit the rolling to be completed in the vioeiaggeee Cla re ae 
i é ‘ born in Chicago in 1895. He 
u structural mill. When bloom shapes are being rolled, received his degree from 
specially shaped shear knives are also required. Again Cocnsl University in 1918 
"referring to Fig. 3, after shearing, blooms or bloom and following graduation 
) shapes proceed down a line of table rolls to reheating served in the United States 
g furnaces where they are charged into the furnaces. Navy during World War I. 
‘| bars g Three reheating furnaces serve the subject mill and He was first employed as 
in the J) are of the continuous type. It will be noted that the a foreman at the Illinois 
€, and i blooming mill table line continues and leads to a 24- Steel Co. from 1919 to 1922. 
inarily — inch continuous billet and slab mill which rolls these Following this he became 
' sizes F products directly after blooming with no intermediate oe re 
strue- F heating. This is called direct rolling. the Inland Steel Co., which position he held from 
chan- It is usual practice, however, to reheat blooms prior 1923 to 1933. The same year he was advanced 
tions. ili A gg ‘ Pe 2 ; ~ii to assistant general superintendent of the com- 
g to rolling in the 8 ructural mills. Fig. 4 shows a dia pany and five years later became general stper- 
ig the y gram of a continuous reheating furnace most widely intendent. In 1946 he was elevated to works man- 
center F* used. This furnace is charged from the back and the ager, the position he holds at the present time. 
eams, entire hearth covered with steel for rolling. Deliver- Mr. Gillies is a member of the governor’s work 
1 ma- 4 ing of steel from this furnace is accomplished by program committee for the state of Illinois, Ameri- 
ficient E pushing the entire charge forward from the back by can Iron & Steel Institute, American Institute of 
Ex- ‘ electrically driven pushers. The charge is pushed Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and the As- 
made : sufficiently forward on signal for one bloom to be sociation of Iron & Steel Engineers. 
duced J dropped from the front of the furnace onto the table Wilbur E. Dittrich was 
is per & line leading to the mill. These furnaces are equipped born in Indianapolis in 1903. 
16%,- — with two or three banks of burners depending on the He received his Bachelor of 
foot. _ heating capacity needed. Front burners are set to Science degree in chemical 
wn in § heat the steel on the furnace hearth; bottom burners - Ne ag hile gad erage 
' heat the underside of the charge just back of the Aun oon caneamantagpege — 
y and — hearth. Roof burners are set to heat the charge be- an gti a 
situa- J hind the zones of the top and bottom burners. These Om we regan cna 
oe. f h th q : ees im watem position he held from 
18C _ furnaces have the a vantage of high heating rates 1925 to 1933. Following this 
ficient and ease of operation with either oil or gas used as he was advanced to general 
fuel. Heating capacity ranges from 25 to 100 tons per mill foreman in charge of 
struc- hour. Automatic optical pyrometers are often used the blooming, structural and rail mills. In 1947 
inches to aid the furnace heater in obtaining satisfactory he was appointed assistant superintendent of the 
driv- heating. Steel is delivered from the reheating fur- above mentioned units and in 1948 was named 
rolled naces at temperatures ranging from 2000 to 2250 euperintendent, which position he holds at the pres- 
refers degrees F. Another type of reheating furnace known - a _ ees er oe eee — ” 
nensed SRE Meditae Binttnnn ty veel te aeeke ellie Chis Steel Institute and American Institute of Mining 
> opel is a regenerative furnace fired alternately from either ie ee | 
led on end. Blooms are charged and drawn by machines 
slabs: through the furnace doors. This furnace has the 
at the advantage of very uniform heating but is limited in blocxs. The power is connected through pinion gears | 
oduct. capacity. The continuous type of furnace is more to the rolls with one roll driving the next. The mill 
ig de- widely used. is operated with the rolls turning in one given direc- 
two- After reheating, the bloom is passed down a table tion. Several arrangements of pass distribution in the 
f this F line to a 32-inch two-high reversing roughing mill, finishing mill are possible. Bars from the 32-inch 
rom 7 see Fig. 5, which is ahead of and in line with the roughing mill ordinarily receive six to eight passes 
nil] in _ roughing stand of the 3 stand three-high, 28-inch in the finishing mill. Distribution of passes in the 
1 mill i mill. The bloom receives five to seven passes in the stands is usually based on roll economy and efficiency 
ration § breakdown mill and then proceeds to the 28-inch of production with these factors varying from section 
r cent : mill. Three housings are set laterally in this mill, to section. The bar is handled at the finishing mill by 
steel. : see Fig. 6. The roughing stand is on the drive end, the traveling tilting tables which enter and receive the 
open — intermediate next, and the finishing stand in last posi- bar as well as transfer it from stand to stand. There 
uinder F tion. Roughing and intermediate stands are three- are four such tables serving the mill. The mill has 
ed to high mills, while the finishing is ordinarily two- proved efficient and several of this type are now 
mined high. The mill is driven through three pinion gears in use. One great advantage of the arrangement lies 
sizes operating in a closed housing. Power from a 3200 in the use of the separate low-speed 32-inch break- 
rolled, hp motor is transmitted to the middle pinion gear down mill for heavier drafting and the high-speed 
Il ar- through a spindle. The roll ends are cast with seg- drive for lighter drafting in the finishing mill. One 
to be mented pods known as wabblers. The rolls are con- improvement which has been made to some mills is 
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nected to one another by cast coupling boxes held in 
place on the connecting spindle by wooden stretcher- 
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the addition of a separate drive for the finishing stand 
which allows for higher operating efficiency om come 
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Two-high 40-inch reversing blooming mill 








Fig. 2 


sections. A separate finishing drive delivers the 
long bars out of the last pass faster and thereby re- 
leases the entering table sooner to receive another 
bar from the leader pass. This original conventional 
3-stand mill is capable of rolling a wide range of 
products and sizes. Angles from 6 x 31% inches to 
8 x 8 inches, 7 to 24-inch I-beams as well as rails, 
piling bars, Z-center sills, tie plates, splice bars, etc. 
are commonly rolled. Rolling rates range between 
5) and 100 net tons per kour. 

Fig. 7 shows a side view of the mill housing and 
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is presented to show the manner in which the rolls 
are supported and regulated in the housing. The ot. 
tom roll rests on a bearing, the level of which maj 
be adjusted by bottom screws. Position of the midd), 
roll is made fixed and stationary by resting the midd|; 
carrier bearing on shelves on the housing. The toy 
roll is positioned by providing liner space between 
the middle roll rider bearing and the top roll carrier 
bearing. The top roll is held in position by head 
screws in the housing cap. Lateral adjustment is af- 
forded by set screws which act on the back sides 
of the bearing thrust collars. Rolls used in this mil] 
are 68 inches wide and 29 inches in diameter. The 
assembled housing weighs approximately 90 tons, 
Several spare housings are maintained and thece are 
built up with the ensuing section during current roll- 
ing. When an order is completed, the rolls are discon- 
nected and the entire housing is lifted from the train 
and other housings built up with new rolls are set in 
place. The 32-inch breakdown mill rolls are changed 
at the same time. An entire roll change requires 
about one hour. 

Layout of another typical structural mill is shown 
in Fig. 8. This is a 24-inch bar mill and is used for 
rolling smaller shapes of the following sizes: 4 x 31,- 
inch to 6 x 3'%-inch angles, 4, 5, and 6-inch I-beams, 
5 to 9-inch standard channels, 6 to 7-inch ship chan- 
nels, 7-inch side frame channels, and 3 to 6-inch 
Z-bars. Numerous other special miscellaneous shapes 
are also rolled. There are four two-high mills in 
this train which may be driven from either end. 
Usual practice is to drive the No. 1, 2, and 3 stands 
with the roughing-end motor and the finishing stand 
by the finishing-end motor. The motors are of the 
3000 hp reversing type. The No. 1 universal mill 
is used for roughing both structural shapes and 
plates, the No. 2 mill is used for rolling universal mil! 
plate and is ordinarily by-passed when rolling is 


Fig. 3—Arrangement of 40-inch blooming, 32-inch 
roughing, 28-inch structural and 24-inch continu- 
ous billet and slabbing mills 
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“No corrosion and pitting 
on highly polished nickel 
alloy cast iron rolls — 


“All our dryers, both for foreign and domestic 
shipment, are treated with Gulf products to in- 
sure protection against corrosion,” says this Erec- 
tion Superintendent. “Some of our foreign cus- 
tomers have complained about competitors’ rolls 
arriving in a rusted and pitted condition. Our 
erectors in the field report that all of our ship- 
ments have arrived in perfect condition, thanks 
to Gulf Rust Preventives.” 

Here is the procedure this manufacturer fol- 
lows, as recommended by the Gulf Lubrication 
Engineer: 

|. Thoroughly clean entire surface with Gulf 
Stoddard Solvent, an effective, safe cleaning 








agent, 

2. Apply Gulf No-Rust C (Polar Type), which 
displaces residual moisture on metal surfaces; 

3. Coat with Gulf No-Rust No. 3. This rust 
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we use 






says this Superintendent 


The Erection Superintendent (center) of this progres- 
sive paper equipment manufacturing plant consults 
with a Gulf Lubrication Engineer (left) on rust pre- 
vention for dryer roll surfaces. 


preventive leaves a tough film which furnishes 
excellent protection against corrosion during 
overseas shipment. 

For expert help on your corrosion problems, 
call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today. Write, 
wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
Toledo 


Boston * New York - 
New Orleans : Houston *« Louisville - 
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carried on and finished in No. 3 and 4 stands. No 
shape contours are developed until working in the 
No. 3 stand. This mill is served by a 36-inch two-high 
reversing blooming mill and rolls blooms from a 22 
x 24-inch ingot weighing approximately 11,000 pounds. 
Bloom sizes range from 5 x 4 inches to 9 x 7 inches. 
Blooms up to 12 feet in length are charged into 
two continuous reheating furnaces which serve the 
structural mill. After reheating, they pass down a 
table line to the roughing stand where they receive 
three passes, are transferred to No. 3 stand where 
four passes are made; next to the finishing stand 
where the final one or two passes are made. The bar 
is transferred from one stand to the next by means of 
traveling dogs over transfer beds. Shapes are norm- 
ally rolled from the bloom in nine passes although as 
few as seven are used on some sections. The No. 1 
stand is the universal mill, so designated because ver- 
tical rolls are provided for edging the bar in rolling 
universal mill plate. This commodity is rolled entirely) 
in No. 1 and 2 stands. Plates ranging from 6 to 26 
inches in width and 1, to 4% inches in thickness are 
rolled on this mill. Two hot-saws are provided to 
cut the bars to length after which they pass on to 


Fig. 5—Two-high 32-inch reversing roughing mill 


pw me of) h-> 





Fig. 4—Diagram of a widely used continuous r: 
heating furnace 


the hot bed for cooling. A distinct advantage in 
the operation of this mill lies in the arrangement 
which permits universal plate rolling to be carried on 
while changing No. 3 and 4 mills from one shape sec- 
tion to the next. The mill produces about 300 net 
tons per 8 hour turn. A seven-roll cold siraighten- 
ing machine is used for final straightening of shapes, 

Still another mill used for rolling smaller struc- 
tural bars is the cross-country mill. Arrangement of 
a modern mill of this type is given in Fig. 9. Struc- 
tural shapes of the order of 3 to 6-inch channels, 
3 to 5-inch beams, 2 to 4-inch angles, numerous bars 
such as rounds, squares, hexagons, flats and the 
like are rolled in large quantities on this type mill. 

The arrangement is capable of high production 
rates since it is possible to have several bars in the 
mill at a given time, however, bars must be passed 
singly through progressive stands. Drive speeds in- 
crease from roughing toward finishing with the slow 
speeds and greater draft taking place in the roughing 
stands. Speeds become progressively higher as drafts 
become lighter and the bars become longer toward 
the finishing end. Lengths are restricted to distance 
between mills and rolling temperature limitations. 
Billets ranging in size from 4 x 4 inches to 6 x 6 
inches are reheated before rolling on this mill. Units 
in the illustration are all two-high mills. 

Proper setting of the rolls both vertically and later- 
ally to produce the proper drafting from pass to pass 
is the responsibility of the roller. If balanced drafting 
is not obtained, section difficulties such as overfills, 
underfills, laps, short flanges, and buckles may result. 
The skill and experience of the roller in recognizing 
and quickly correcting such faults is most important 
in securing efficient operation and good finished 
sections. Many other rolling characteristics or be- 
haviors of the flow or forming of hot steel through 
or in various types of passes must be taken into ac- 
count both in designing the rolls and in setting the 
passes. Here again skill and experience are im- 
perative. 

In the hot rolling of steel, and particularly in shape 
rolling, guides must be provided to lead the bar 
into the pass and also to deliver it from the pass. 
The guides must conform to the sectional shape and 
design to accomplish their purpose. Side guides an- 
chored to rest bars, positioned in the housing, serve 
to lead the bar into and out of the passes. These must 
be properly positioned to prevent the entering bar 
from turning down or running under fhe roll collars. 
On the delivery side they serve to keep the bar in 
reasonable alignment and to deliver it so that the 
receiving table has no trouble handling the product. 
Pass guides, ordinarily consisting of flange and web 
guides, are also supported by the rest bars and held 
against the roll by weights. Pass guides serve prin- 
cipally to prevent the bar or a portion of it from 
following or collaring the roll. They are particularly 
necessary in closed passes, i.e., pass recesses wherein 
the recess is contained in one roll only. This is con- 
trasted to open passes where two rolls are turning iD 
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‘channel rolling, proper work balance between suc- 
P cessive closed and open flanges is important to avoid 
» overfills, laps, or underfilled flanges resulting from 
) choking. 

It is the duty of guide tenders to keep guides 
‘properly set and aligned. Positioning of the guides 
Fin the final or finishing pass is most important since 
“the proper delivery of the finished bar is determined 
‘at this point. Proper roll and guide settings are nec- 
Pessary to avoid twists, hooks, kinks, off-parallel 
‘flanges, etc. 

Design of roll passes and their relation one to an- 
'other is the function of the roll designer. His skill 

in laying out the passes and arranging them in the 
mill plays a large part in the efficiency and success 
| with which a section can be rolled. 


In designing roll passes for any given section a 
number of factors must be considered. Among these 
factors would be the adaptability of the general mill 
arrangement, roll diameters, number of passes re- 
quired to accomplish the desired shaping and reduc- 

'tion, practical limits of bloom sizes from which the 
shape can be derived in required length, mill power, 
and method of design which refers to the manner in 

‘which the shape is developed, or the way in which 
the passes are cut into the roll. For example I-beams 
may be rolled by the straight flange method, by the 
diagonal method, or a combination of both. Once the 
proper mill for a given section has been selected and 
the number of passes arrived at, the individual passes 

-must be designed. Starting with the bloom each suc- 

‘ceeding pass must more nearly approach the cross- 

/ sectional contour of the finished bar. This must be 

accomplished by nearly proportional reduction of 

' cross-sectional area from pass to pass. Since pro- 

portional elongation of all parts of a section must be 
attained, proportional reductions of the thick and thin 
members of a section must be provided to ensure 

"uniform rolling. Reductions or drafts which may be 

: used vary with roll size, mill arrangement, tempera- 

F ture, and analysis of steel. Draft or reduction in- 

creases from the finishing pass toward the rough- 

; ing but the actual percentage reduction may vary. 

| Placement of passes in particular stands is regulated 
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Fig. 6—Sketch of 28-inch structural and rail mill 
showing location of typical roll passes for the pro- 
duction of equal angles 


by mill layout, possible operating efficiency, and rol! 
economy. Once the passes are designed, roll draw- 
ings are prepared showing arrangement of the passes 
in the rolls. Rolls are usually of alloy steel and are 
cast to the rough shape required, by iron and steel 
foundries specializing in this work. 

After the various passes for a section have been 
developed, corresponding templates are filed for 
use of the roll turners in machining the rolls. Roll 





Fig. T—Side view with 
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templates are sometimes also furnished to the mill 
rollers to assist them in setting the passes properly 
in the mill. 

Pass development schedules of two typical sec- 
tions are shown in Fig. 10. 

When the bar has left the finishing stand of the 
mill, it is carried along a run-out table to a hot 
saw where is it cut to length as ordered or in multi- 
ples of the ordered length when the latter is too 
short for efficient cutting at the hot saw. The bar 
is usually imprinted with the makers name or brand 
in the finishing rolls of the mill; in addition the open- 
hearth heat number is stamped on the bar by a stamp- 
ing machine as it proceeds along the run-out table to 
the hot saws. After sawing the bars are pulled off 
laterally onto the hot beds by traveling dogs, operat- 
ing between the horizontal rails. When the bars have 


Fig. 9—Layout of cross country bar and structural 
mill used for rolling smaller structural bars 





Fig. 8—Layout of 24-inch universal plate and b. 
mill used for rolling smaller and miscellaneo: ; 
special shapes 


cooled on the hot bed, they are run through a struc. 
tural straightener which levels the bar. 

After straightening the bar is transported along 
table lines to cold saws where it is cut to ordered 
lengths, then through gag-straighteners or bulldozers 
which remove any kinks or camber. With good mill 
delivery, good hot bed and straightening practice, 
very little gag straightening is required. From this 
point the bars are pushed off the table line into 
cradles and formed into lifts ready for loading for 
shipment to the customer. Special care must be taken 
in bracing and securing the load to avoid shifting 
and damage while in transit. 

Piling bar has found increased use in recent years 
because of power and irrigation developments as well 
as flood control. This section is rolled with locks on 
the side of the section to permit interlocking of ad- 
joining bars to form a tight wall. It is used in the 
construction of docks, dams, levees, coffer dams, 
canals, locks, and other applications where it is neces- 
sary to withhold or constrain the action of water or 
water pressure, and for purposes of forming founda- 
tions where wooden piling was formerly used. The 
bars are driven into the ground with pile drivers. 
Adjacent bars are interlocked by inserting the lock 
thumb of the bar into the lock opening of the adjacent 
driven bar. The successive joining of the bars in 
this fashion gives a virtually water-tight wall which 
may be formed to required contours. 


Another relatively recent section is the Z-center 
sill. Two bars of this section are welded together to 
form the main member of the underframe of rail- 
road cars. This section has largely displaced thé 
tormer center sill section because of greater mechan- 
ical efficiency. 

The types and sizes of rolled shapes have become 
so standardized that any given section may be secured 
from a number of suppliers. Standardization of sec: 
tions has afforded economies both to the producer 
and the user. Metallurgical advancements have as- 
sured uniformity of composition and quality, permit- 
ting close control of physical properties within nar- 
row limits as may be required. 

Structural steels are usually of the so called 
medium-carbon range and have tensile strengths 
ranging between 50,000 and 72,000 psi. Recent trends 
have been more toward higher tensile strengths of 
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Westinghouse 
i al and three-phase 
am 1 to 20 hp 
e 203 to 326 a-c motors [/ 


. 


fram 








The Broadest Exchange Plan! 


Since February, 1949, Life-Line motors have 
offered you the broadest exchange plan in in- 
dustry. All 1 to 20-hp, single-phase and three- 
phase a-c motors in frame 203 to 326 are in- 
cluded, No other manufacturer of motors—large 
og small—provides exchange service that com- 
pares in scope to this new Life-Line Motor 
Exchange Service. ; 

120 Westinghouse exchange points assure you 
rush motor replacement service anywhere in the 
United States. Replacement motors, covered by 
this plan, are in stock, ready to be speeded to 
you at any time. 

And what’s more, if a motor fails during 
warranty period, it may be exchanged free for a 
motor of identical rating. The exchange price, 
beyond warranty, 7s not dependent on the time in 
service... one year, five years or ten years. 


Aug ist 22, 1949 


you can BE SURE.. te irs 


Westinghouse 


This service is one more advantage you get 
with Life-Line motors. Add this to all-steel con- 
struction .. . pre-lubricated bearings .. . an 
indicated savings of $750 per year per 100 
motors ... and you'll see why Life-Line has 
gained leading acceptance in the motor industry. 

Complete details on the Life-Line Exchange 
Service—lists of exchange points and motor 
ratings covered—are given in the new booklet 
SM-5243. Get your copy today from your nearby 
Westinghouse representative or write direct to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. J-21533 
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40" MILL 10 x 77BLOOM 


32° MILL PASS No | 
32” MILL PASS No.2 


32” MILL PASS No SEDGER 
—> 267, MILL ROUGHING PASS No3 
28" MILL INTERMEDIATE 
28” MILL INTERMEDIATE 

}O. 
28” MILL FINISHING PASS No6 


s 
40° MILLIO'x 77 BLOOM 
— 32"MILL PASS No. 


———— 32" MILL PASS No.2 


-32"MILL PASS No 3 
— 32°MILL PASS No.4 
32" MILL PASS No.5 
28° MILL ROUGHING PASS No. | 
— 26° MILL ROUGHING PASS No.2 
~28"Mi LL ROUGHING PASS No.3 
—28"MILL INTERMEDIATE RASS No.4 
“28 MILL INTERMEDIATE PASS No.5 
/- 2S MILL INTERMEDMTE PASS No.6 
/— 28 Mi INTERMEDIATE PASS No? 
26 MILL FINISHING — 
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Muctural Snape 


Fig. 10—Pass development schedules for a 10-i) 
I-beam and a 6 x 6-inch equal angle 


the order 60,000 to 72,000 psi. 
usually falls within the following limits: Carbo: 
to 0.30, manganese 0.30 to 0.60, phosphorus 
maximum and sulphur 0.04 maximum. 

Alloy steels are also coming 
through efforts to produce higher strength se 
and thus reduce the weight of material required. ' 


Chemical compo: 


h 


into prominence 
tions 


hes 


steels are prominent in car building, where consider 


able effort has been directed to 
payloads—dead load ratio. 


rard increasing 


the 


Modern construction would hardly be possible with- 


out structural steel shapes. 
mechanical characteristics are well known by 
neers and architects. 

(To be continued ) 
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Fig. 11—Modern high-speed structural mill show- 
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New Books 


, Controllership in Modern Man- 
ositionfe. agement, edited by Thornton F. 
' Bradshaw and Charles C. Hull; 300 





n 0.15 é pages; sponsored by Controllership 
s 0.040% Foundation Inc., and published by 
F Richard D. Irwin Inc., Chicago, for 

; » $4.00. 
unence) Actually a comprehensive sympo- 
ctions{} sium on an important phase of pres- 
Theseff ent day business organization, this 
nsider- i book consists of chapters by ten con- 
1g thf) tributors. Information included in the 
book is on on-the-job training for 
: with. f white collar workers, maintaining of- 
Tt fice organization morale, business 
‘i -_ > budgeting, manufacturing cost ac- 
’ engi- a counting, selling employees on stand- 
' ards and controls and public rela- 

i tions and the annual report. 

Also included are a preface by 
Loan. ' John H. MacDonald, administrative 
liate vice president of the National Broad- 


able ' casting Co. Inc. and an opening 
chapter on top management’s point 
of view by B. C. Heacock, chairman 
of the board, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
A historical account of the growth 
of the controllership function and a 
summary of the work and develop- 
ment of the Controllers Institute of 
America will be found in the book. 










Dive ces 


Welding Metallurgy—Iron and 
Steel, by O. H. Henry, professor of 
metallurgical engineering, Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, and G. E. 
Claussen, metallurgist, Reid-Avery 
Co., revised by G. E. Linnert, senior 
research engineer, Armco Steel 
Corp.; cloth, 505 pages, 54% x 7% 
inches; published by American Weld- 
ing Society, for $2.50. 


Such processes as inert-gas metal- 
arc welding, introduced since this 
book was first published in 1940, and 
more information on the metallurgy 
of stainless, heat resisting and stain- 
less-clad steels among other mate- 
rials, are contained in this revised 
edition. The addition of 150 pages 
and an increase of illustrations to 
203 have served to increase the val- 
ue of this book. Also added is a short 
bibliography, an extensive index and 
questions on each chapter at the end 
of the book. 

Fundamentals of metallurgy are 
discussed in the first chapters for 
those having no previous knowledge 
of the subject. The welding metal- 
lurgy of specific materials and the 
effect of different elements is dis- 
cussed in later chapters so the book 
can be useful for both technical and 
nontechnical readers. In this second 
€dition, the theme remains. un- 
changed. As before, steels or ferrous 
alloys are the center of most dis- 
cussions. Although relatively few 
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ALAN STEPHAN, holder of the 1949 AAU 
“Mr. America” title, vainly tries to break a one- 
inch width of tough, new No. 880 tape. 


HEAVY METAL ANGLES & SHAPES turn 
into easy-to-handle bundles firmly held with new 
“SCOTCH” Filament Tape No. 880. 


Even MR. AMERICA 
can’t break this tape! 


Use this amazing new tape for your Have a tape engineer show how 
toughest bundling, packaging or “SCOTCH” Filament Tape No. 880— 
strapping jobs! Use it wherever you and other “SCOTCH” Pressure-Sensi- 
need great strength PLUS flexibility. tive Tapes—can save you time and 
The tape is coated with strong adhesive money. No obligation for his services. 
that clings tightly with only hand Write today about your packaging, 
pressure, yet removes quickly, cleanly. handling or sealing problems. Address: 
Safer to use. No sharp edges to cut Dept. S-849. 

cartons, mar finishes, injure workmen. 


HERE’S THE SECRET OF sesemeataiciiies 








FILAMENT CONSTRUCTION of =: 
“SCOTCH” Filament Tape No. 880 is rte i Mica 
shown in this unretouched microphoto. ny om stone were 


Acetate backing is removed to. reveal — a . Von — 

“cables” in tape. Each “cable” contains 60 eee 
untwisted rayon filaments which run er ied 
UNBROKEN for the entire length of the , ea 
tape. As many as 5000 high strength 
filaments for each inch of width! These a es ra 
“cables” reinforce the tape just as steel Ant 
rods reinforce concrete. 





SCOTCH 


BRAND 


FILAMENT TAPE 
No. 880 











COMPANY 


Made in U. S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING &M FG. CO. St. Paul 6, Minn., 


also makers of other 
"SCOTCH" Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘UNDERSEAL"' Rubberized 
Coating, "SCOTCHLITE" Reflective Sheeting, 'SAFETY-WALK"' Non- 
Slip Surfacing, ''3M'' Abrasives, ''3M'' Adhesives. 
General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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n r you're looking for good, economical commercial quality 
bed, S . % 
bj mechanical tubing, NaTIoNnaL Electric Welded Tubing is 
h ; BUS STRAP HANGERS ra es. 
ie just what you need. Made from low carbon steel strip by elec- PARKING METER POSTS DEO. 
Lael . . . . . - . . 
oe trical resistance welding, it is ideal for many mechanical uses in tl 
such as playground equipment, bicycles, baby carriages, auto- iit 
OE, ; rang 
mobile structural members, furniture and seat frames, and strap PRs 
hangers, as well as for fence posts, guard rails, stanchions, park- prese 
ing meter posts, etc. the 
\lade by the world’s largest manufacturer of steel tubular BABY CARRIAGES Macatss a 
goods, NATIONAL Electric Welded Mechanical Steel Tubing is cael 
available in sizes 4 inches OD and under. Stee] 
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references are made to other com- 
monly used metals, much of the in- 
formation is very general in char- 
acter and can be applied to many 
metals. 

— wa 

Oxyacetylene Welding and Cutting, 
py Stuart Plumley, revised by T. B. 
Jefferson, editor, The Welding Engi- 
neer; Cloth, 355 pages, 81% x 11% 
inches; published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., New York, for $6.50. 

Intended to be an easy-to-under- 
stand course of instruction in oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting tech- 
niques, the book begins with basic 
principles and proceeds, step by step, 
to show how to develop skill in han- 
jing both repair and_ production 
work. Various types of welding and 
cutting work, such as pipeline weld- 
ing, flame-cutting steel and cast iron, 
brazing, lead welding, welding of 
light metals, bronze welding and 
brazing, hard-facing, boiler and fire- 
box welding, etc., are covered. 

In this fourth edition stress has 
been placed on pipe welding and the 
newer techniques in the welding of 


alloy steels, aluminum and magnesi- 
um and silver brazing. Also included 
are chapters on job shop operation 
and management and the business 
side of welding, written to assist the 
welding shop owner in systematizing 
his shop. To aid the student in self 
teaching, most of the chapters are 
closed with exercises and questions. 

A number of photographs and 
drawings illustrate the book. Also 
included are many tables, a glossary 
of welding terms, and appendixes 
with a variety of information. 

o-— 


The Great Illusion—An Inexhaust- 
ible Public Purse, by Thomas S. Hol- 
den, president, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
and chairman, Federal Grants-in-Aid 
Subcommittee of NAM Government 
Spending Committee; paper, 32 pages, 
815 x 11 inches; published by Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, New 
York. 

This study is concerned primarily 
with only one aspect of the problem 
of government = spending—federal 
grants-in-aid. According to the book’s 
foreword, these grants are not yet, 
in total, as large as some other ma- 


jor items in the federal budget. How- 
ever, their postwar growth and their 
political implications make them 
worthy of the most serious atten- 
tion by public officials and public- 
minded citizens, it states. 

The report is a supplement to the 
NAM’s first report on federal grants- 
in-aid, Can Uncle Sam Do It Better, 
published in January, 1948. Source 
material for The Great Illusion was 
derived principally from the report 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures, annual reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, reports of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department of Commerce, and pub- 
ications of the National Industrial 
Conference Board and of the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce. 

Among the subjects covered are 
concentration of fiscal and adminis- 
trative power, should Uncle Sam help 
the poorer states, cost of aid pro- 
grams and federal versus state and 
local taxes. A number of charts and 
tables supplement the report. 





Deoxidation, Refining Processes 


Found To Affect 


CREEP-TO-RUPTURE TESTS 


DEOXIDATION practice employed 
in the manufacture of low carbon 
steel accounts for the rather wide 
range in results of creep and creep- 
to-rupture tests detailed in a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials in Atlantic City recently, 
by G. V. Smith and E. J. Dulis, Re- 
search Laboratory, United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware, Kearney, 
N. J. The tests, carried out at 850° 
F for periods up to 3500 hours, were 
on 12 heats of normalized low carbon 
steel, representing various refining 
and deoxidation practices. 

Estimated stress for rupture in 
10,000 hours ranged from 12,000 to 
22,000 psi and the observed stress 
to produce a minimum creep rate, 
the so-called second stage of the 
tlongaton-time curve, of 0.1 per cent 
per hour ranged from 19,000 to 32,000 
psi, both of these tests being depend- 
ent upon the refining and deoxida- 
lion processes. It was brought out 
that the weakest of the open-hearth 
Steels tested was that deoxidized 
With the greatest amount of alumi- 
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num, and the strongest, that deoxi- 
dizd with silicon but no aluminum. 
Capped steel, of intermediate 
strength, was excluded and the pos- 
sible effect of differences in chemical 
composition and in structure were 
ignored. 

Bessemer steels, other than the 
capped heat, were similar to one 
another in the degree of deoxidation 
and showed uniform results; the 
speakers asserted, however, that the 


roll of deoxidation in bessemer steels _ 


is as important as in open hearth 
steel. The agreement in the results 
of the similarly-deoxidized bessemer 
steels indicates that the range of 
creep properties in carbon steel can 
be controlled within narrow limits 
if warranted, provided attention is 
given to known variables. The in- 
fluence of type of refining process, 
is indicated to be minor, relative to 
the effect of deoxidation practice, 
although the range of materials in- 
vestigated was not extensive enough 
to permit comparison of open-hearth 
and bessemer steels over the whole 
range of deoxidation practice. 


Relations between stress and time 
for rupture, and between stress and 
minimum creep rate proved, in con- 
firmation of the results of other 
investigators, to be relatively simple, 
being linear on double logarithmic 
co-ordinates. It was observed that 
minimum creep rate data obtained 
for five of the steels at rates on the 
order of 0.0001 per cent per hour at 
stresses too slight to produce rup- 
ture within an arbitrary 3000 hour 
test period, aligned with the faster 
rate data of the creep-to-rupture 
tests. 

The elongation and reduction of 
area remained substantially constant, 
and the type of fracture remained 
transerystalline throughout within 
the test time studied, the speakers 
stated. All specimens “necked in” 
and showed severely elongated grains 
at the fracture. Some slight spher- 
oidization, but no_- graphitization, 
was encountered, particularly in the 
longer time test. Notch-impact and 
hardness tests on specimens pre- 
pared from creep tests discontinued 
prior to rupture indicated that no 
important deterioration in ordinary 
mechanical properties occurred. 

Relation between stress and the 
end of the period of minimum or 
uniform creep rate was indicated to 
be nearly identical in character with 
that between stress and rupture-time, 
the curve for the former lying, for 
the steels tested, some 1000 psi be- 
low the latter at any specified time. 
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STAINLESS FOUNDRY 


Planned use of controls and tests during all processing stages is helping 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J., to produce large quantities of 
high quality stainless steel castings with excellent results in uniformity. The 
rigid system developed by Cooper works efficiently in the manufacture of 
valve bodies, fittings and miscellaneous castings. These parts are poured 
from a battery of carbon arc and electric furnaces whose melt capacity 
exceeds 1 million pounds per month. 


Translated into the company’s vari- 
ety of cast stainless products, which 
weigh from 1 ounce to 2 tons, this 
represents almost 5000 individual 
pieces per day. Accompanying 
views show some of the typical pro- 
cedures followed in the plant: (A) 
Patternmaking, (B) x-raying cen- 
trifugal castings; (C) molding 











Wrapping Prevents Rust 


A CHEMICAL vapor which forms an 
invisible protective film around fer- 
rous articles to prevent corrosion is 
being produced by Angier Corp., 
Framingham, Mass., under license of 
Shell Development Co. The rust pre- 
ventive packaging method consists of 
a chemical vapor phase inhibitor ap- 
plied to the wrapping in which the 
ferrous article is placed. 

Wrapper need not be in direct con- 
tact with the surface to be protected 
in order to prevent corrosion. Fur- 
ther rusting when some rust is al- 
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ready present is said to be prevented 
as is the spreading of corrosion. It 
is reported that tight sealing of the 
package is not necessary and that 
puncture-proof wrappings are not re- 
quired. The article can be removed, 
examined and replaced without de- 
stroying any feature of the protective 
package. 

The VPI wrap, as it is known, is 
primarily for protective packaging of 
articles which are made of bare steel 
or aluminum. Besides protecting 
such finished items as aircraft and 
automobile parts, hand saws, ball 
bearings, gears, etc., the protective 


coating may also be used for the 
protection of steel stock in temporary 
parts storage, protection of steel be- 
tween processing steps and protection 
of stored machine or hand tools. It 
is reported that the VPI wrapping 
is harmless to handle in packaging. 
——<> 

Printed copies of simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R207-49 con- 
cerning pipes, ducts and fittings for 
warm air heating and air condition- 
ing are available from Commodity 
Standards Division of National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 10 cents each. 
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| 2-foot intervals by cross rods. 


New Products and Equipment 





Vertical Turbine 


A compact vertical steam turbine 
capable of developing horsepower 


‘ratings up to 90 bhp is available 


from Whiton Machine Co., New Lon- 
don, Conn., for driving centrifugal 
pumps and other vertical units. It is 





| available in either semisteel or cast 


steel to meet requirements of prac- 
tically any steam pressures and tem- 
peratures, 

Standard turbine can take thrust 
loads in either direction up to approx- 
imately 1500 pounds and can easily 
be changed to take even higher thrust 
loads. Turbine is equipped with both 


} constant speed and emergency gover- 


nors. Pump governors can be built 
into the machine. Equipment also 
includes a bolting flange at the low- 
er part of the casing to permit bolt- 
ing to the flange of the driven unit. 
Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tumbling Conveyor 


Fully automatic and loading and 
unloading at the same time plus 
ability to carry either flat trays or 
tumbling baskets alternately are fea- 


_ tures of the tumbling conveyor an- 
' Nounced by Phillips Mfg. Co., 3475 W. 
| Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


Tum- 
bling baskets are for small parts 
that would cup solvent. Machine 
comes equipped with an automatic 


| still and is so wired that dirty solv- 


ent is continually being pumped into 
the still and reclaimed solvent re- 
turned to the machine. 

Conveyor system consists of two 
Strands of roller chain connected at 
It is 
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electrically heated by immersion type 
heating elements. Still is heated by 
strip heaters and has a distillation 
rate of 60 to 75 gallons per hour. 
Both still and machine have low 
limit controls which shut off the 





heat and manual reset safety con- 
trols in boiling chambers to shut off 
heaters if boiling temperature of 
solvent rises to the danger point due 
to excessive contamination or low 
so!vent level. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Cycle Machine 


Drilling, countersinking, rough 
boring and semifinish reaming opera- 
tions are performed on _ automatic 
transmission parts by an automatic 
cycle machine built by Snyder Tool 
& Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The work piece is located and 
clamped in special, air-operated, dia- 
phragm chucks. A hydraulically op- 
erated pressure plate at the drilling 





station supports the part and chuck 


against drill pressure. Machine is 
equipped with a four station, Geneva 
operated trunnion. On the right side 
of the trunnion is an 18 spindle 
multiple drill head with one master 
head carrying three 6-spindle pot 
heads, each of which has its own 
bushing plate. 

On the left the trunnion is a 6- 
spindle head, also with a master 
head but with a single 6-spindle 
pot head. Work cycle is carried on 
at four stations and is entirely auto- 
matic. Tools are high speed steel 


running at 70 surface feet per minute 
and stroke is 0.008-inch per revolu- 
tion. Hydraulic and coolant systems 
are housed in separate tanis at the 
rear of the machine, 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Shaper 


Six automatic feeds in either direc- 
tion, from 0.002 to 0.012-inch, are 
set by a dial feed with readings 
graduated to 0.001-inch on the new 
8-inch shaper, introduced by Logan 
Engineering Co., 4901 W. Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago 30, Ill A maximum 
stroke of 8% inches permits ma- 
chining of work 8 _ inches long. 
Straight, angular, and squaring cuts, 
machining and slotting may be han- 
dled. 

A half turn of the feed handle in 
either direction reverses the feed. 





Speed from 35 to 180 strokes per 
minute is obtainable; speed changes 
are effected by turning a convenient 
hand wheel control. The 8 x 8-inch 
table has a vertical travel of 5% 
inches and a 10%-inch traverse. Be- 
cause the tool head may swivel 360 
degrees, squaring the ends of stock 
of almost any length is_ possible. 
Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Transfer Bin 


Metal Equipment Co., Cleveland, 
O., is manufacturing a transfer and 
storage bin, base and containing com- 
partment which are welded into 
one unit. It may be used for the mov- 
ing of bolts, nuts and parts from one 
operator to another for machining, 
inspection, assembly and storage. 

Open elevated front permits quick 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


with PERMALLAD 


STAINLESS €££20 SLE Et 


The Finer 
The Finish The 
Finer The Product 
For The Finest Finish 
Use 


22a, ON ND) PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STESt 


A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


OTHER PROD:'() 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


unloading and identification of part; 
when stacked for storage. Angle iro 
top assures secure stacking. Fron 
of base is round cornered to alloy 
tumbling of bin near bench or ma. 
chine operator. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more D tails 


Shop Presses 


Rodgers Hydraulic Inc., Minneap. 
olis, Minn., is producing shop presses 
in 60 and 80-ton capacities, designed 
for light-duty press requirements 
Features include a 13-inch pressure 
stroke, accurately matched and ma- 





chined V-blocks, lower bolsters sup: 
ported by bearing blocks on ste¢ 
support pins, fast arbor press actio! 
and operation by either hand or pow 


er pumps. 

An improved 2-speed  hydrauli 
hand pump with automatic shift per 
mits fast ram speed of 1%-inch pe 
stroke with 2 ton high speed pres 
sure on the 60-ton model and *%4-inct 
travel with 5 tons pressure on the & 
ton model. When the maximum ? 
or 3 ton pressure has been reached 
the pump shifts automatically int 
high pressure. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Detais 


Tilting Furnaces 


Ability to produce from 13 to 21 
melts per day of ferrous or nonfer- 
rous metals, is the line of reverbera- 
tory tilting furnaces of the Sklena! 
type, announced by Bellevue Indus- 
trial Furnace Co., 2971 Bellevue Ave 
Detroit, Mich. Built in capacities 
of 350 to 20,000 pounds, the units 
are self-contained, being fired with 
oil or gas and having a draft sup- 
plied by an integral blower. Metal 
is charged through a hopper which 
is also the exhaust from the com- 
bustion chamber. 

Metal is preheated and melted | 
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suspension in the hopper and then 
trickles down into the metal bed. 
In this manner no cold metal ever 
reaches the molten bath, and it is 
not necessary to shut off the flame 
to charge additional metal, Combus- 


tion chamber is heated by the same 
: fuel as is used to melt the metal in 


+ the hopper. 


ppennineainieten a LiRaMiES Fn8s2 


oy: 





Atmospheric conditions 





in the combustion chamber are kept 
under close control to eliminate 
cluded gases. Furnaces are readily 
accessible for skimming, refining, al- 
loying and inspection during the en- 
tire melt. Type of tilting mechanism 
is governed by the size of the fur- 
nace. 

Check No. 7 


oc- 


on Reply Card for more Details 


Dumping Hand Truck 


Nontilting fork model Worksaver 
battery powered hand truck, made 
by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is equipped with a re- 





volving fork carriage to accomplish 
such tasks as emptying scrap bins, 
dumping small parts from one bin 
to another, pouring ingredients into 
mixing or batching equipment, etc. 

Bins used in conjunction with the 
Worksaver adaptation have short 
angle iron lugs welded to their sides 
form a slot into which the truck 
ks fit. The slots permit the truck 
ift the bin to the desired dump- 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


ing height, suspend it while the re- 
volving carriage rotates to dump 
the load. The 360 degree rotating 
mechanism is operated by a lever in 
front of the mast of the truck, while 
it is available in 1000 and 1500 pound 
capacities. 

Check No. 8 on Reply 


Card for more Details 


Testing Machine 


Hydraulic and pneumatic load cells, 
both operating a Tote-Emery indi- 
cator, are used as load-sensitive ele- 
ments in the weighing system of 
the model PTE universal testing ma- 


chine, developed by Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
Four standard load ranges of 5000, 
1000, 200 and 50 pounds are _ pro- 





Two ad- 
and 2 pounds 
specified, by 


vided by the hydraulic cell. 


ditional ranges of 10 
are provided when 
means of an air cell. 


Machines are suitable for testing 
fine wire, light metal foils, light 
structures of metal, and various 


other materials. Tension may be 3% 
to 51 7/16 inches and compression 
space from 0 to 48 inches. Clearance 
between vertical screws is 18% inch- 
es. Indicator is contained in a sep- 
arate cabinet, giving flexibility in the 
relative positioning of the two units. 
A recorder may be used with the ma- 
chine and will plot stress-strain 
curves with 10-inch ordinate for one- 
half and full capacity of any range. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 
Trolley Wheel Lubricator 
Automatic lubrication of trolley 


Wheel bearings and pins on a twin 
T-rail type of Link-Belt 
operating through a core 
performed by a lubricator offered by 
J. N. Fauver Co., 49 W. Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 1t lubricates both 
bearings at the hubs on inside and 


conveyor, 
oven, is 





outside of the wheels. Operation is 
entirely automatic. 
As each pair of trolley wheels 


passes the lubricator, the wheels trip 
triggers which automatically release 
jets of oil - fogged air directly into 
wheel bearings. 


the Air from the 





plant line is stepped down to proper 
operating pressure by a Norgren reg- 
ulator. Air pressure, volume of 
atomized lubricant, direction and tim- 
ing of “shot” are easily adjusted. 

Check No. 


10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pot Furnace 


Radiant ceramic gas burners in 
furnaces developed and made _ by 


Selas Corp. of America, Erie Ave. 
and D St., Philadelphia 34, Pa., are 
used to heat pots for the continuous 
tinning of multiple strands of wire. 
Wire from 4 to 20 may be 
tinned at production 150 
to 500 fpm. 

The pot furnace, applicable to hot 
coating processes such as rosin, lead, 


gages 


rates of 





zinc, and plastics, has radiant burners 
spaced to apply the greatest 
centration of heat at the end where 
the wire enters the pot. Ajir-gas 
mixing systems regulate fuel supply 
for most complete and effective com- 
bustion. Increased pot life is ob- 
tained by applying heat from the 
radiant burners in patterns along 
the sides of the pot. The pot itself 
is made of whatever steel is required 


con- 
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Structural Shapes - 
Plates + Checker Plates - 
Sheets - Strip > Hot Rolled 
and Cold Finished Bars - 
Reinforcing Bars 


also 
NON-FERROUS METALS 


METAL BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


Rai ciey 


STEEL SALES CO: 


pITTSBURGH. PA. 











for a specific installation. Radiant 
ceramic gas burners (A), access 
doors (B), and gas burner mani- 
fold (C), may be seen in the photo- 
graph. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Variable Speed Drives 


All speeds from 0 to 1100 rpm 
are possible with the type F vari- 
able speed transmission, developed 
by Graham Transmissions Inc., 3754 
N. Holton St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Built in sizes from 4 to 1 hp, it is 
designed for vertical flange mount- 





ing, having standard NEMA flange 
mounting dimensions, It can be fur- 
nished with special shaft extension 
where required. 

Features include spaced bearings 
on the output shaft with two tan- 
dem mounted oil seals to insure 
against oil leakage. Micrometer con- 
trol makes possible accurate speed 
settings. Transmission closely main- 
tains set speed even with change in 
load. The drive is available without 
motor or with built-in, open or 
TENV, three phase or capacitor start- 
induction run, 1800 or 3600 rpm mo- 
tor. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bucket Equipped Tractor 


Equipped with a 10 cu ft standard 
bulk materials bucket is the model 
TL-B Tracto-Loader, announced by 
Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Il. 
Having the bucket over the driving 
wheels and the steering wheels in 
the rear results in good traction and 
easier steering. Unit is mounted on 
rubber tires and has a hydraulically 
controlled bucket that can be dumped 
in whole or in part to a height of 
approximately 5 feet. 

Overall length with bucket down is 
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9 feet 5 inches. 
ponents are from  Allis-Chalh ers 
tractors. Brake horsepower is ’7.8 
Designed to handle bulk materia; jp 
congested areas, the tractor wil! » 
into standard 6-foot wide box car 
doors. It will handle 20 to 25 tons 


of most bulk materials per hour on a : 


300-foot round trip haul. 
Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Crane Air Conditioner 


Crane cabs exposed to 
gases, dirt, and excessive tempera- 
tures may be supplied with filtered, 
cooled or heated air with the Little 
Giant Aire-Rectifier designed by Lin. 
tern Corp., 29 Riverside Dr., Berea, 
O. Measuring 17 x 38 x 48 inches 
it is offered in two models: A self- 
contained unit which can be located 
either inside or outside of the crane 
cab; and a so-called split unit with 
the condenser unit outside the cab 
and a relatively small cooling unit 
located inside the cab. Use may also 
be in small pulpits and operating 
stands. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Milling Machine 


Featuring a build-in chucking ta- 
ble to simplify workholding problems 
a new line of knee type milling ma- 
chines, built by Kearney & Trecke: 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., is intended 
to facilitate the handling of irregul- 
larly shaped workpieces, Design 0! 
the table is such that with certain 


fumes 





simplified vise jaws and standard 
setup accessories, a chucking mech- 
anism is provided to handle various 
shaped workpieces with a minimum 
of time for setup. Twenty-four 
chucking table milling machines are 
available in plain or vertical styles, 
with or without automatic cycle mon- 
olever table control, in two _ sizes, 
having 42 and 50-inch power table 
travel, respectively. 

Power capacities range from 20 
to 50 hp. Deep well coolant drain 
provides a fast clean coolant return. 
Longitudinal T-slots are _ precision 
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milied for positive alignment of jaw 
bases and jacks. Five transverse T- 
slots are spaced for maximum work- 
holding capacity within the table 
range. Smooth universal reversible 
‘aws, serrated universal reversible 
iav s and vice jaw blanks are of- 
fered. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Rotary Gear Pump 


Pump and motor unit are exactly 
mated to each other for maximum 
efficiency of both units in the Con- 
stant-Flo rotary gear pump devel- 
oped by John S. Barnes Corp., 174 
Walnut St., Rockford, Ill. Unit com- 
bines the specific model of the pump 





best suited to the requirements with 
a special 12-v series wound motor of 
sturdy design. 

For use with battery power in in- 
dustrial equipment, the pump delivers 
2.5 gallons per minute at 650 psi 
or 2.0 gallons per minute at 1000 
psi. Maximum pressure is 1500 psi. 
Models are available in 14-inch ports 
with built-in relief valve and spec- 
ial ports and special mounting brack- 
ets to suit a particular application. 
Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Steam Generators 


High atomizing burner nozzle in- 
corporating a primary air supply as- 
sures precise injection of fuel and 
air for efficient combustion at all 





firing rates in the new steam gen- 
erators 
Corp., 90 Broad St., 


announced by Cyclotherm 

New York 4, 
Y. Design permits interchange- 

able oil or gas firing without re- 
ring a nozzle change. 
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Models also include a simplified air 
supply system, improved combustion 
and ignition programming controls 
and a blower-air channel design that 
achieves quiet operation. Generators 
are available in sizes ranging from 
10 to 300 hp and in pressures from 
15 to 200 pounds. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Maintenance Tower 


Maintenance work may be 
formed at any platform level from 
7 to 17 feet above the floor with the 
Hydro-Lift 


per- 


one-man operated main- 


tenance tower, 


offered by 


Safway 





Steel Products Inc., Milwaukee 13, 
Wis. It may be raised or lowered 
rapidly and with little effort after 
being rolled to location on large 
swiveling casters with rubber tires. 

An integral tubular steel ladder 
with hand rails provides easy access 
to the work platform when in its 
retracted position. Platform is raised 
on a telescoping ram by means of 
hydraulic power. Through manual 
reciprocation of a long lever on the 
platform which operates a hydraulic 
pump. A removable guard rail pro- 
tects the worker while on the plat- 
form. , 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Nonslipping Lifter 


Bulky and awkward materials and 
equipment may be lifted by a multi- 
purpose, Gonser Grizzly lifter, made 
by Pucel Enterprises Inc., 3746 Kelley 
Ave., Cleveland 14, O. The lifter 
and its interchangeable attachments 
are constructed of hardened tool steel. 
Lifter bar is calibrated in inches 
and is available in various lengths. 
Easily readable calibrations assure 
accurate, balanced lifting or lower- 
ing. 





The nonslipping lifter bar deflects 
apportionately when any material is 
lifted, creating a strong clamping or 
gripping action of the jaws. Swivel 
joint locking handles require no tools 
Jaws 


for tightening. are reversible 





to permit either inside or outside 
clamping and are usable as a 
jack, jig, or fixture. Gripper cups, 
metal disks with hard rubber facing, 


are fitted to jaws for added protec- 


also 


tion against marking of highly 
polished surfaces. 
Check No, 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Crane Scale 


Designed for measurement of loads 
as they are handled by a crane and 
adapted for other force or load meas- 
uring applications is the line of hy- 
draulic crane scales produced by A. 
H. Emery Co., Stamford, Conn. Three 
models of the crane scale are avail- 
able: Model EU-20-T for any one of 
8 load capacities from 0 to 1000 





model 


pounds to 0 to 10,000 pounds; 


EU-40-T for 0 to 12,000 
to 15,000 pounds and 0 to 


pounds, 0 
20,000 


pounds; and model EU-60-T for 0 
to 25,000 pounds and 0 to 30,000 
pounds. 


Basic feature is the type EU hy- 
draulic cell which converts force into 
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corresponding fluid pressure and 
which is connected to a pressure in- 
dicator, calibrated to read in pounds 
of load on the scale. Complete unit 
measures from approximately 22 to 
36 inches in overall height, depend- 
ing upon the model. Hook and eye- 
bolt are swivel mounted. Dial sizes 
of 8%, 12 and 16 inches in diam- 
eter are available. All dials have a 
simple adjuster for setting the point- 
er to zero. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


Air Gage Spindle 


Difficulties of ‘cocking and sticking 
encountered in checking shallow large 
diameter holes which offer a mini- 
mum of bearing when the spindle is 
presented are eliminated with a spider 
type gage spindle developed by Shef- 





field Corp., Dayton 1, O. It is used 
with the Precisionaire, a flow type 
air gage, for checking internal diam- 
eters, bell mouth, out-of-round and 
the average diameters. 

The new spindle enters shallow 
holes easily, regardless of the man- 
ner in which it is presented to the 
part. It is light in weight and has 
a flexible hose connection to the in- 
strument. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electro Analyzer 


Quantitative measurements of the 
electrodeposition of metals are pro- 
vided with the Electroanalyzer made 
by Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. Six sets 
of fixed anode-cathode positions per- 
mit simultaneous determination, Air 
or gas agitation is controlled at each 
station and a selector switch per- 
mits reading the voltage at any 
station. 

A maximum of 5 amp direct cur- 
rent can be applied to any or all of 
the stations. Current flowing through 
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the circuit is controlled by a knob 
on the front panel. <A_ voltmeter 
reading 0 to 8 and an ammeter read- 





ing 0 to 5 are on the front panel. 
Polystyrene electrode holders operate 
with finger pressure to support elec- 
trodes. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Detatis 


Band Saw 


A choice of operating speeds from 
150 to 1200 rpm is provided with 
the heavy-duty 4-speed transmission 
incorporated in the high speed band 
saw made by Moak Machine & Tool 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. Prelubricated 
and factory sealed bearings on the 





wheels and motor eliminate the need 
for periodic inspection and the danger 
of over or under-lubrication. Two- 
wheel equalized brakes stop the 
wheels smoothly in a few seconds 
when the brake pedal is depressed, 
or automatically if a blade breaks. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


Diesel Electric Plant 


Smooth operation and compact de- 
sign are combined in the model 
5DRP, 5000-ac diesel-electric plant 
offered by D. W. Onan & Sons Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Powered by an 
Onan-designed, opposed-two-cylinder, 
air-cooled diesel engine, the unit re- 
quires no bolting down and no spec- 
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ial base. Integral shock mount ngs 
make possible operation on the f!.\0; 
Weight of plant is 725 pounds, |.ss 
batteries. 

Adaptable to portable applicati 
it is available in 50 and 60 cycle and 
in all standard voltages. Longer «n. 
gine life is obtained by the extra- 
large bearing surfaces and forced 
pressure lubrication. Two intake air 
manifolds have built-in electric heat- 
ers. Electric cranking from a start 
stop switch control located on th 
plant is provided. 
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Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


Flat Conveyor 


A powered flat conveyor that can 
travel around almost any curve is 
being manufactured by Leeds Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 
The balanced weave wire mesh belt 
eliminates wear on the edges of th 
belt because it does not drag against 





the guides. Conveyor may be use 
in conjunction with other flat con- 
veyors or the entire conveyor, in- 
cluding straight and curved runs 
may be continuous. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


Photomicrography Meters 


Required exposure time in_ black 
and white and color photomicrogra- 
phy as well as metallography may 
be photoelectrically determined with 
the model 200-M, 500-M 512-M ex- 
posure photometer, made by Photo- 
volt Corp., 95 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. For determining 
exposure, the total light beam at 
the microscope exit may be measured 
or the light in the focal plane of 
the camera may be measured. In 
either these photometers are offered 
for both types of measurements. 

Model 200-M operates a self-gener- 
ating photocell and does not require 
power connection or battery. Sensi- 
tivity of the instrument is about 20 
times higher than that of pocket 
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type exposure meters. It has a two- 
position range switch. Model 500-M 
is approximately 100 times more sen- 
sitive than model 200-M; it operates 
from the alternating current power 
line. Each of its four measuring 
ranges decrease in sensitivity in the 
ratio of 10 to 1. Model 512-M is 
20 times higher in sensitivity than 
500-M. It operates from built-in dry 
cell batteries and has two measur- 
ing ranges. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welding Cabinet 


Controlled ventilation is incorpo- 
rated in the combined welding table 
and fume collector cabinet available 
from Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 3860 N. 
Palmer St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Standard cabinet size is 28 x 36 





inches and height is 70 inches over- 
all. Table height is adjustable from 
30 x 36 inches above the floor. 
An individual fan, direct connected 
to 1/3-hp motor can be furnished 
or several cabinets can be connected 
to multiple piping system. Designed 
for either left or right hand service, 
the cabinet is equipped with four 
pocket electrode rack, tool storage 
shelves, insulated hanger for rod 
holder and electric spot lights. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


Sand Core Dryer 


Streamlined foundry production 
and co-ordinate core room and mold- 
ing floor operations may be set up 
With the use of the Foundromatic 
dielectric sand core dryer, announced 
by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 1021 S. 
70th St., Milwaukee, Wis. Unit con- 
Sists of a radio frequency heater, 
oven with electrodes, tuning assem- 
bly, ventilating system and end con- 
veyors for loading and unloading. It 
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is adaptable where resin binders are 
used and results in improved core 
quality, increased production, re- 
duced costs, greater flexibility and 
better working conditions. 
Core-making techniques need not 
be modified when changing to di- 
electric core drving. A fairly wide 
range of core sizes can be handled 
by this method, since the heat de- 
veloped is uniform in the core and 
drying not dependent upon thermal 
conduction from an external heat 
source. Green cores may be placed 
on the in-feed belt as soon as they 
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are made and dried cores taken from 
the belt to the sorting table or mold- 
ing floor without cooling. Heat radi- 
ation into the room is negligible and 
all gasses are exhausted outside the 
building. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


Turret Lathe Attachment 


Operator of a turret lathe may 
have a more sensitive feel of work 
being done with the Star turret at- 
tachment, offered by Williams & Hus- 
sey Machine Co. Inc., Wilton, N. H. 


Tapping from 6/32 to 4 inches and 





Write for information and data sheets on hydraulic presses, 
or consult us without obligation on any hydraulic problem. 
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operations such as centering, drilling, 
reaming and counterboring can be 
done with greater ease and less tool 
breakage. 

Attachment is mounted on any one 
of the turret positions and a hand- 
wheel brings the turret up near the 
work. Using the lever arm to con- 





trol in-and-out motion, the operator 
has finger-tip control of the opera- 
tion to be done. The front of the 
attachment is cylindrical and is 
equipped with a No. 4 Morse taper 
hole, drift pin and shear pin holes. 
Attachment is available in five sizes, 
mounting directly on turrets with 
or without adapters, depending on 
the make and model of the lathe 
being used. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


SEQUENCE WELD-TIMER: NEMA 
3B sequence weld-timer, developed 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., is enclosed in a 
wall-mounted sheet steel enclosure. 
Interior panel, with plug-in subas- 
sembly, is arranged to swing out in 
a horizontal plane to permit ease of 
servicing. It is designed for opera- 
tions up to 450 spots per minute on 
29 gage steel. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


CLUTCH SPEED COUNTER: To 
check revolutions to determine speed 
of motors, generators, machines, 
spindles, grinding wheels and sim- 
ilar equipment, Veeder-Root  Inc., 
Hartford 2, Conn., offers a clutch 
speed counter. It counts to 10,000 
and repeats. 

Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEX NUT: Designated as Tufflok 
nut, a new self-locking hex nut with 
an improved insert is offered by 
Townsend Co., New Brighton, Pa. It 
features a hexagonal locking insert 
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to prevent it from rotating with the 
nut and assure a tight grip at all 
times. It is available in sizes 4 
through %-inch. 


Check No. 32 on Reply Card for more Details 


BALLAST: A_ new instant-start, 
40-w Tulamp ballast designed for 


. operation under extreme cold weath- 


er conditions has been announced by 
General Electric’s Specialty Trans- 
former and Ballast Divisions, Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 

Check No, 33 on Reply Card for more Details 


CHUCK: Model ’03 chuck, offered 
by Erickson Tools Division, Cleve- 
land 14, O., is designed to allow for 
a minimum center distance of as 
close as 9/16-inch. It accommo- 
dates the company’s standard pre- 
cision collets. 

Check No. 34 on Reply Card for more Details 


SPECIMEN TUBES: Harry W. 
Dietert Co., Detroit 4, Mich., offers 
No. 305 Precision specimen tube 
honed to a finish of 3 to 6 micro- 
inches root mean square and extreme- 
ly close dimensional tolerance. No. 
315-18 Master Precision specimen 
tube is also available. It is fitted 
with a self-contained desiccator and 
closure to preserve finish indefinitely. 
Check No. 35 on Reply Card for more Details 


LACQUER THINNER: Elston- 
Nichols Co., Chicago 2, Ill, an- 
nounces K-105 lacquer thinner. It is 
a slow-drying product to eliminate 
“blushing”, is water-white so that it 
will not discolor clear lacquers and 
provides flat flow-out. 

Check No. 36 on Reply Card for more Details 


TIPS: With Colmonoy wear resist- 
ant tips, offered by Diamonds & 
Tools Inc., Detroit 3, Mich., it is no 
longer necessary to scrap lathe or 
grinder centers when they are worn 
back too far for further grinding. 
Tip is silver soldered to wear end of 
scrap center. 

Check No. 37 on Reply Card for more Details 


COUPLING: A new coupling to be 
used in attaching any kind of connec- 
tion to a power shaft is introduced 
by Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, Ill. 
Designated as E-Z Off key locking 
device, one of its principal features 
is a self-locking nut that eliminates 
pinning the nut to a bolt, shaft or 
axle. 

Check No. 38 on Reply Card for more Details 


ALLOY STEEL PLATE: W. J. Hol- 
liday & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
announces a new steel, Speed Alloy, 
a hot rolled alloy steel plate available 
from stock in widths up to 72 inches 
and thicknesses to 6 inches. It is 
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essentially an oil hardening stee) af. 
fording surface hardness up to 40) 
Brinell and lends itself to carbiiriz. 
ing with resulting high surface hard. 
ness. 

Check No. 39 on Reply Card for more Dotgi 


EXPANSION JOINT: Adsco Corry. 
flex packless expansion joint an. 
nounced by American District Steam 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.., is suit- 
ed for use in remote and difficult to 
service locations. It is available in 
sizes from 3 to 24 inches, single o: 
multiple corrugation, with or with- 
out self-equalizing rings, single or 
double units and with flanged or 
welding ends. 

Check No, 40 on Reply Card for more Details 


GRINDING WHEEL: Simonds Abra- 
sive Co., Philadelphia 37, Pa., an- 
nounces Fibrex Red wheels, a new 
type of synthetic resin bonded grind- 
ing wheel. Their field of application 
is between that of heavy grinding 
and light sanding as well as for cer- 
tain types of abrasive cutting-off, de- 
burring and finishing operations. 

Check No, 41 on Reply Card for more Detail 


SURFACE PLATE: A heavy cast 
iron surface plate for laying out 
work, checking flat surfaces and gen- 
eral toolroom and shop use is avail: 
able from South Bend Lathe Works 
South Bend 32, Ind. Size is 12 xl! 
x 3 inches with top %-inch thick 
V-blocks and angle plates for us: 
with this plate are also available. 

Check No, 42 on Reply Card for more Detail) 


DEGREASING AGENT: Called Mu: 
solv, a new emulsion degreasin; 
agent, has been announced by Be 
Chemical Co., Chicago 33, Ill. It i: 
intended for use in standard cleanin; 
equipment for removing grease from 
metal parts prior to assembly or pre- 
liminary to preparation for shipment 
It is nontoxic. 

Check No. 43 on Reply Card for more Details 


VALVE: Installed in the cold blast 
line between the blowing room an¢ 
the mixer line connection, the neW 
valves offered by William M. Bailey 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., eliminates the 
danger of destroying equipment by 
fires and _ explosions. 

Check No. 44 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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IMPROVEMENT in steel buying is spreading 
and now involves a wider range of products. 
Even items in progressively sluggish demand 
up to the present, such as plates, are showing 
more life. In some instances producers are in- 
creasing furnace and mill rolling schedules. 
Scrap, traditional barometer for steel, is show- 
ing new strength. Whether the pickup signals 
a definite turn in the steel markets still is any- 
one’s guess, but there is no doubt it is shoring 
trade sentiment in the face of uncertainties 
arising from the tense situation in the steel 
labor dispute. Some observers now regard 
peaceful settlement of the dispute as no more 
than a 50-50 possibility. 


BUYING—Several factors are contributing to 
heavier volume demand: 1. Some consumers 
are taking more steel as insurance against a 
possible September steel strike; 2. end-use re- 
quirements are expanding; 3. seasonal expan- 
sion is resulting in more active specifying; 4. 
inventories at many plants have fallen so low 
replenishment is imperative. All these add up 
to a volume of business considerably exceeding 
expectations of only a month or so ago though 
demand in general still is sluggish compared 
with early in the year and relatively prompt 
shipments from mills are available on most 
items. Peaceful settlement of the steel dispute 
might result in cutbacks, especially automotive 
tonnage, but it is thought avoidance of a strike 
would encourage a general business expansion 
that would obviate any great stock adjustments. 


PRODUCT SUPPLY—Structurals are more ac- 


tive because of increasing public work. Volume, 
however, is insufficient to offset the shrinkage 
in order backlogs. Structural shapes are in 
easy supply with standard sections available 
in three to four weeks. Plate rollings are some- 
what heavier, but demand generally lags. 
Dearth of railroad and ship orders is seriously 
felt. Some sellers offer deliveries within three 
weeks. Flat-rolled steel producers are booked 





up for remainder of this quarter with some 
tightly scheduled through October on cold- 
rolled and galvanized sheets. Hot-rolled sheets 
are available for September delivery; stainless 
and electrical sheets within three to four weeks; 
enameling stock within five weeks. Generally, 
flat-rolled supply appears tightening with auto- 
motive requirements heavy and stove and drum 
makers’ specifications increasing. Hot carbon 
bars are moving faster, deliveries being a little 
more extended but available in four weeks. 


PRICES— With prices moving higher STEEL’s 
composite on steelmaking scrap moved up last 
week, rising to $21.92 from $20 the preceding 
wek. A year ago scrap stood at $43.33. The 
composite price on semifinished steel is now 
$63.22 compared with $75.75 in the like week 
last year. Finished steel composite is unchanged 
at $91.55 and compares with $95.05 a year ago. 
Steelmaking pig iron composite is steady at 
$45.60 and compares with $44.32 last year. 


OPERATIONS— Steelmaking operations last 


week attained a new high since June, rising to 
83.5 per cent of capacity. 


SCRAP, PIG IRON— Steel scrap prices have 
advanced sharply. The rise, largely, is attribu- 


table to stronger trade sentiment since only light 
mill buying is reported. Brokers are offering 
$23 per ton in covering contracts for steelmak- 
ing scrap ordered by the mills at $21. In absence 
of representative mill purchases, brokers’ offer- 
ings are setting the market pace. Consumers 
are moving cautiously. While coming to the 
view the market has taken a definite turn up- 
ward they do not anticipate any rapid succession 
of price increases. They still hold large stocks, 
and dealers’ inventories at some points are sub- 
stantial. Pig iron is moving slowly to foundries 
with metal being piled in furnace yards. Some 
buying is expected in September should a steel 
strike be averted. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Aug. 20 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh 79 + 1 93 G95 
Chicago A 91.5 1. 3? G4 90.5 
oe Eastern Pa 75.5 2 91 93 
3 Youngstown &S None 103 92 
a Wheeling 91.5 0.5 3 S 
$ Cleveland . GS 0.5 97 
u Buffalo . 101 / § 101.5 88.5 
a Birmingham 100 None 100 9 
z New England 62 1 4 8 2 
S Cincinnati 87 4 102 87 
a St — ‘ 87 14 x0 92 
os Detre . 96 4 { 88 
We eno 79 2 
Estimated national 
rate . - 83.5 +. J 95 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 tons 
1948; 1,749,928 tons, 1947 *From revised 
rate 
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MARKET PRICES 3 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 

















Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years “ 
Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 
Aug. 20 Aug. 13 July 1949 Aug. 1948 Aug.1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: 
Finished Steel $91.55 $91.55 $91.82 $95.05 $56.73 June 1949 ........ 4.01731c a 
i Semifinished Steel 63.22 62.12 62.37 75.75 36.00 May 1949 ........ 4.01731c _ 

Steelmaking Pig Iron 46.60 46.60 45.60 44.12 23.00 BE SR cain ss 4.02031 ¢ , 
Steelmaking Scrap 21.92 20.00 19.21 43.33 19.17 wune: T9088 25.) s. 3.57740¢ : 
wume, 1004> 2 5 2 2.46683 & 
* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on : 











Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 

tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 

rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 

melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 
+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 

products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 

j Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 

and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 
sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. June, 1949, figure is preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


a 























i I 
- 
Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and FF 
wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest : 
from mills. 
be si 
2. * o . q } 
hah Finished Materials Pig Iron 
i Aug. 20, July, May, Aug., Aug. 20, July, May, Aug, a 6 
me 1949 19491949 :1948 1949 «1949s«d1949s1948 
a> Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.45¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 $45.08 7 ' 
pel Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.79 Dy I Se ia hee a 650 nCee 4 ten i'e 46.00 46.00 46.00 43.00 i ¢ 
< r Steel bars, Chicago mills........... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Basic eastern, del. Philadelphia... .. 49.39 49.39 49.39 46.17 6 
iy. Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ......... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 47.58 ' 
‘c Shapes, Chicago mills............. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia 49.8 49.89 49.89 46.67 4 
=e Shapes, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.4918 3.48 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ . 46.31 46.25 43.25 
*& Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 eee Oe | ree g 46.50 46.50 43.50 
- Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 Southern No. 2 Birmingham........ . 39.38 39.88 43.38 - 
Tr Plates, del. Philadelphia........... 3.5848 3.5848 3.6348 3.71 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 45.43 49.43 49.09 f 
a.” Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 el ere 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 J 
ie Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 DERIIGRUNG, CRORES 6c cscs ccccccons 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 fq 
ce Ss . No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.00 1 
ws Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 170.20 148.00 fs s 
I: Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills.... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 $s 
. Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 » 1 
K., P Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 Scrap 7; f 
= Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.275 4.275 4.375 4.375 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $23.00 $21.00 $23.25 $42.75 gE 
be « Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh..... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.325 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa, ... 18.75 16.125 19.56 41.50 Ss 
eh Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ...... 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.775 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago.. 22.50 19.50 21.50 41.75 fe ° 
hy Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t $7.75t $6.80 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Valley.... 23.75 18.50 22.00 4275 [RP ¢ 
Cc i . . Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 20,00 15.00 18.50 42.25 . 
4 Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 24.25 19.50 22.81 46.56 
hb Rails for rerolling, Chicago ........ 34.50 27.75 27.75 64.13 H 
' Sheet bars, mill ................ $60.00 $67.00* $67.00* $67.00* No. 1 cant, ChIGAO........... ts. eee 29.00 27.50 70.75 5. 
at 4 NR: GRMNOD a civic ins desu nako ss 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 a 
+ Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh....... 52.00 52.00 52.00 59.00 M 
hi Wire rod y, to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.40¢ 3.40c  3.775¢  3.775¢ Coke ¢ 
} ya a oe Connelisville, beehive furnace...... $13.25 $13.25 $1425 $14.38 S fi 
1 t 1.50 Ib coating. Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 15.75 15.75 16.75 17.00 r 
SS . * Nominal Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.00 20.00 20.40 20.40 f > 
a + 
re 
z FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS | : 
i ’ Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer i o 
' basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. Ee OC 
t he 
H i i Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: City, Ala.; 5.00c, Dover, O.; 5.05c, Torrance, § 
‘ Semifinished Steel 4.05c, Ecorse, "Mich. : 4.80c, Los Angeles; Calif.; 4.25¢c, Kokomo, Ind. , . 
H 4.75c, Fontana, Calif. as C 
i Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c, FP 
ard analysis, nominal. Forging quality, $50 Celé-Pintshed Carbon Bars (Base 20,000 ib Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill; 4.90c, Foo By, 
; per net ton, mill and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- lif.: ‘4 95c, Pittsburg, Calif 3 
' : burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; tana, Calif.; 4.95e, B ‘ | Oo 
' . " . . 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. = conn ge gy ee. <.35c, Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent J ‘. 
; Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net ford Putnam ‘Conn : Mansfield Readville, zinc) 4.40c, mill except: 4.50c, Kokomo, Ind ' i 
i ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa.; $71, Mass.:; 4.48, Camden, N. J.: 5.40c, Los 5.15c, Pittsburg, Torrance. Calif.; 5.40c, Dover, ex 
‘ Fontana, Calif. Angeles. ‘diag 4 ' . . oO. 
: Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 Coid-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: S 
: per net ton, mill, except: $63, Conshohocken, 4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 5.05¢, Kokomo, Ind. 
pt ys eigen ps ae = field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. Cited: Chath, 3. te Cm et e st 
| oy ets, Slabs, ooms: Rerolling quality, -Strength a Bars: : Vv 8, . : Be 
: $63 per net ton, mill except: $65 Conshohock- pe 5.30c, —— Mach = 6.100, mill, (based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: N 
' en, Pa.; $82, Fontana, Calif. eee , ‘ 5.40c, Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75¢, efi 
i : ‘ Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. M 
i} Sheet Bars: $60 per gross ton, Mansfield, O.: except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 4.00c, "aoe "oes : ‘f 
Pe $52 on open market 3.75c, Houston; 3.95¢, nsas ty; " merci ality): \ 
iy Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 4.05c, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. ref a i ions Ya Al 
i; Tube Ro : $76 1 4.10c, Seattle, S. San Francisco, 4.25c, St 
- at Sr ae ty, ee. Minnequa, Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: § gnameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c mill, except! fF) 1 
| | Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 4.25c, mill, except: 5.00c, Seattle. 4.60c Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich Fe ex 
1} & %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, eX- © Reinforcing Bars (Rall Steel): 3.85c, Williams- "Cage Ez 
cept: 3.70c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.05c, Pitts- port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. — 
‘ burg, Calif.; 4.10c, Los Angeles; 4.20c, Tor- zo Armature: 5.45c, mill : 
rance, Calif. Basic open hearth and bessemer, Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, Sig ore. : ' yv 
7/32 to 47/64-in., inclusive, 3.50c, Sparrows (hand puddied), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except! — 
| ' Point, Md F Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25¢ (hand 6.15c, Granite City, Ill % 
dha puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; {2am Meeno- re aeteres 2 
‘ my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand pu ), ‘ i eB Bb 
' B McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City Be 4: 
' ars m., 4 
H ql 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 Sheets Dynamo: 7.50, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c Atlanta; Chy, Th . 
3.55¢e, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, Houston; 3.95c, Hot-Rolled Sheets (18-gage and _ heavier): Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill; 65, 8.60c, mill, By >" 
' Kansas City; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, 3.25¢, mill, except: 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.65c, 58, 9.30c, mill, 52, 10.10c, mill. rn 
' Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 410c, S. San Houston; 3.35¢, Conshohocken, Pa., Kokomo, eB; 
' Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland, Ind.; 3.95c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.15c, High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolied, F > 
' Oreg., Seattle; 4.10c, Minnequa, Colo. Fontana, Calif. 4.95c, mill, except: 5.15¢, Ecorse, Mich. Gal- FF 5 
' Rall Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- vanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mil. Cold-rolied, BF 
\ ington, W. Va., Moline, Ill., Williamsport, Pa. nealed): 415c, mill, except: 4.40¢c, Alabama 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. § 
| A 
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MARKET PRICES 





Strip 

Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.40c, 
Atlanta; 3.45¢c, Detroit, Ecorse, Mich. ;3.65c, 
Houston; 3.85c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.00c, Los 
An eles, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.25c, Seattle, 4.30c, Minnequa, 
Cc : 4.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 
( 
4.4 
4.3 

t. 


~~ eee Strip: (0.25 carbon and less): 
mill, except:- 4.15c,. Riverdale, Ill.; 
, Eeorse, Mich.; 4.20-4.25c, Detroit; 
dc, New Haven and Wallingford, Conn., 
Boston; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. J.; 4.90c, 
Fontana, Calif., 5.75c, Los Angeles; 6.10c, 
Berea, O. One company quotes 4.50c, Pitts- 
wreh base; another, 4.55c, Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., 
base 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4,25c, Chicago; 4.30c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4,50c, Boston, Youngstown, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill except: 
5.65¢e, Chicago; 5.80c, Worcester, Mass., Wall- 
ingford, Conn., Trenton, N, J.; 5.95c, Boston. 
Over 0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, 
Chicago; 6.40c, Worcester, Mass., Wallingford, 
Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 
Over 0.80 to 1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.85c, 
Dover, O.; 8.20c, Chicago; 8.35¢, Worcester, 
Mass., Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, 
N. J. 
Over 1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 
10.15¢, Dover, O.; 10.50c, Chicago; 10.65c, 
Worcester, Mass., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass., Harrison, N. J. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. 





Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 lb: coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib. 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 lb basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30c per pound, except: 5.50c, Granite City, 
Il. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb, $17.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.50c, 
Coatesville, Pa., Claymont, Del., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa.; 3.65c, Ecorse, 
Mich.; 3.80c, Houston; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 
—a Minnequa, Colo.; 6.25c, Kansas 
ity, 0. 


Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.50c, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.65¢, Houston: 3.80, S. San Fran- 
cisco, Fontana, Calif.; 3.85c, Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Torrance, Calif. ; 3.90c, Se- 
attl 3.75¢, Minnequa, Colo. 


Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill, 
Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
ea ept: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
ackawanna, N. Y, 


Wire and Wire Products 


Lage to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Gasi¢ or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
/72¢ Sparrows Point, ‘Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
t Worcester, Palmer, Mass. ; 4.50c, Minne- 
{ Colo. Atlanta; 4.75c, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.10c, S. San Fran- 
“isco, One producer quotes 4.15¢, Chicago 
Dase; another 4.30c, Crawfordsville, In 
‘ight equalized with Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
“ago, Houston. 
Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
> , Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
_ mer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Los 
eles, Pittsburg, Calif. 


Cr 
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Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., 5.50c Worcester, 
Mass., Trenton, N. J., New Haven, Conn.; 
6.15c, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.95c, Atlanta; 5.10c Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.75c, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Calif. One 
producer quotes 4.80c, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base; another, 4.95c, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago and Houston. 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base): 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. 
San Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 
5.25c, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 
5.40c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
tows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 
109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, Colo., 
Cleveland; 122, Pittsburg, Calif., 123, Tor- 
rance, Calif. One producer quotes Col. 103, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh base; another, Col 
106, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage. inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Kokomo, Ind., At- 
lanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 132, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 109, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, Col. 112, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Houston. 
Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md.. Kokomo. Ird., Atlarta; 130. 
Minnequa, Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 143 
8. San Francisco. One producer quotes Col. 
123, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; another 
Col. 126, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 112, Duluth, 
Jolliet, Ill.; Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, I1.; 
122, Minnequa, Colo.; $120 per net ton, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 
mo, Ind.; 113, Minnequa, Colo.; 130, 's. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 109, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Houston, 


5 


Stainless Steels 


(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 
No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Rie casks 28.50 
302. 28.50 
303. 31.00 
304 30.00 
316. 46.00 
321. 34.00 
347. 38.50 





i 23.00 27.00 33.00 
416 23.50 33.50 33.50 
420 28.50 43.50 40.50 
SS 23.50 27.50 35.50 
ee 27.00 39.00 39.50 
Gieeanans 32.50 60.00 50.00 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 
—Cladding— —Cladding— 
10% 20% 10% 20% 
on EET ee , 19.75 21.50 
304 26.50 20.75 22.50 
i re 36.50 S- 
316. 31.00 26.00 28.00 
321. 27.50 : = 
Pepe 29.00 24.00 26.00 
405. 24.75 
ee 2A.25 
430. 24.25 





Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c: 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c: 
high carbon-chromium 52.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


Base 
w Cr V Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 90.50c 
18 4 2 102.50c 
18 4 3 a Sin awis 114.50¢ 
18 4 2 hie 9 168.50c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 er 65.00c 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 fan 69.50c 
6 4 3 6 88.00c 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b. midwestern plants 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additiona] discounts on car 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in, and smaller; up to 6 in. in bong 35 off 


Ys and % x 6 in. and shorter..... . 37 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. 7 she orter. 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in, ....... 30 off 
OS ERR RS rca ee 
Plow bolts ..... ee ee ee 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter. Se eee 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. .......... 35o0ff 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate 


Nuts 
A.S 
A.S Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ye-in. and smaller .......... 41 off eee 
Mein. and smaller ....c.0500 seece 38 off 
ctiela: ccdosacidecucoscs OP OM 
#,-in.-1-in, Suen a eae 37 off 
14% -in.-1%-in. sccccsees ST Off 35 off 
1%-in, and larger. 34 off 28 off 


Additional discount ‘ot. 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


and shorter (1020 bright).......... 46 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
& and smaller x 6 and shorter...... 40 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller. r mane 
%, %, & 1x 6-in. and ‘shorter. . S85 off 


Ths 
Headless, %-in. and larger.. 
Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 


Structural %-in. and larger............ 6.75¢ 
ye-in. and under... <vedswclub pes 48 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b. shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Eastern miil carlot 
prices, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Discounts from base: 


Butt Weld 


In. Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal. 
wy... 39K%— I1l- 1...... 46%—- 30%- 
41% 13% 48% 33% 
re 37%4-— 13 1% 47- 31- 
39% 15% 49 34 
Ne ac 34— 9%- 1% 47%- 31%- 
6 121 49% 34% 
41— 23%- 2 48- 32- 
3 261 50 35 
a, 44— I7%- 2 3 48%4—- 32%- 
46 30 0% 35% 
3% & 4. 44% 29 
Lap Weld Elec, Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal 
2.2.2 40% 25 38% 23 28— 12%- 
3814 23 
2%.. 44% 29 41% 26 33%—- 18- 
‘ ‘ 41% 26 
3 441 29 41% 26 36- 20% 
41% 26 
3Uu&4 4214 26— 43 28 38%- 23- 
46! 31 43% 28 
5&6. 42%- 26- 4314 28 43% 28 
44) 29 
7 431 27 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
ington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 





\ pipe, $5 a ton over Class B, 

For prices on line and standard wrought tron 
pipe and boiler tubes, please refer to Aug. 8 
issue, page 123. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo 

Light (rail steel): $3.5 55 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
port, Pa., V 


except: 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, miil. 


Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 
Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 
Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 
Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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MARKET PRICES 
| RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 
/ Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 
; 
; ° . ‘ ; 
Pig Iron Metallurgical Coke lan mk ee tees 
E icago, Ind., ; ehi, Ut 
Per Gross Ton Price per Net Ton Los Angeles, $95. > 
No. 2 Besse- achive ‘Ovens Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shaps p 
} Basic Foundry Malleable mer Connellsville, furnace. . $13.00-13.50 Page _ — Spro k 
’ > ‘ Connellsville, foundry.. 15.50-16.00 -¢ STDINEDaM, 95v. ; 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace.... $45.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 New River’ foundry. 48:00 Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shap. . 
ae N. J., dei. ...... 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 =—-52.0334 = Wise county, foundry... 15.35 Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. ¢ E 
PORE, Wee xy QS ecw ee 52.634 53.134 . Wise county, furnace. . 14.60 cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. E 
gener furnace ...... 38.88 39.38 hon eaan Oven Foundry Coke Basic Brick E 
incinnati, del. .......... ao 45.43 Ae oan ew. B.S icra $22.00 (Base prices per net ton; f E 
Buffalo, furnace ........... 46.00 46.50 47.00 vane New England, del.t.. 22.70 ——, pooannagy hed ys oh p 
Boston, del. ............. 54.92 55.42 55.92 i Chicago, ovens ....... er ye ni gee y 
| Rochester, del. ........ 17.95 48.45 48.95 -an Critago, Gel. ...... 721.45 magnesite brick, $91; chi aie 
Syracuse, del. ........... 49.39 49,89 50.39 pore Detroit, del, ...... 23.76 bonded magnesite, $80. ee E 
eves ; Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 , E 
cago, district furnaces... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Milwaukee, ovens .... 20.75 
Milwaukee, del, .......... 47.82 48.32 48.32. 48,82 Indianapolis, ovens ... 19.85 , svengsnie F 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ....  .... 51.78 51.78 Tae Chicago, del. ...... 23.19 (Base prices per net ton, f.o.b L 
: Cincinnati, del .... 22.66 works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Cleveland, furnace ....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Detroit del 23.61 Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; Cc 
(ee, 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 Ironten, 0 Gvens. .... 19.40 Bulk, $30.50-31.00; sing!e paper Cc 
“9 tee ve » a5 Qn & 
A Wii oo ccs bs, wy 46.50 ae Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 ass, $35.00-35.50. ¢ 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.90 
Erie, Pa., furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Buffalo, del. ........ 23.42 Dolomite c 
% —_ — = eS Cleveland, del. ..... 22.55 (Base prices per net ton) Cc 
4° Everett, Mass., furnace.... 50.00 50.50 <iems RE ee cn 8 22.70 Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- , 
Geneva, Utah, furnace...... 46.00 46.50 rab oe Birmingham, ovens ... Te ea eee, ar 

oP Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. .... 54.0578 : = Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.45 mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. . 

C= Portland, Oreg., del, .... noun 54.0578 sate ave Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 8 

<x Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 .... vee. Portsmouth, ©0., ovens. 19.50 Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 

12 ; Detroit, ovens ....... 20.65 Thornton, McCook, IIl., $12.35; B 

na Granite City, Iil., furnace... 47.90 48.40 48.90 are i Be eee *21.70 Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., E 

c St. Louis, del. ........... 48.65° 49.15* 49.65* ae Buffalo, del ........ 22.95 $12.45. 

+ é : Sa ee eee 23.00 U 

> ironton, Utah, furnace..... 46.00 46.50 eee eens Pontiac, del. ...... 21.98 

, Saginaw, del 23.30 I 

at Lone Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 746.50 ae aa Saginaw, CCl. ....-. —_ Ores 1 

< ° Gulf ports, del. ......... 50.50 51,00 ras oe SE ; - Athi 

° Includes representative switching Lake Superior Iron Ore s 

4 Lorain, O., furnace ........ 46.00 vines eos 47.00 charge of: *, $1.05; t, $1.45. t Or as ange j § 

c! within $4.03 freight’ zone from Gross ton, 51% % (natural) 

a Minnequa, Colo., furnace.... 47.00 47.50 47.50 vee works Lower Lake Ports 

L S. e 
H ‘ tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ore’ nee SS Se os R.R. F 
: Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 . freight rates, dock handling charges 
= , wee nem . ‘ ‘ih om 0s 47.00 Coal Chemicals and taxes thereon effective after : 
; sbur arnegie), fur s 5. 0 eum 5 F s *s ac- 
8 gh( egie), furnaces 46.( ) Spot, cents per gallon, ovens pond _ 1948, are for buyer’s ac 
> z - > 5 5 ic “tive ¢z y . 
7 Sharpsville, Pa., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 (Price effective as of Aug. 5) Old range bessemer ........ $7.60 
Steelton, Pa., furnace...... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 Pure benzol ........-. 20.00 Old range nonbessemer .... 7.45 
ef Toluol, one degree..... 19.00-23.50 Mesabi bessemer ............ 7.35 
4 Steubenville, ©0., furnace.... 46.00 wes Are 47.00 Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 Mesabi nonbessemer ....... 7.20 
> | Struthers, ©., furnace.. 46.00 Per ton bulk, ovens iaatatt Stine ae re 
‘ et ‘ ; ral Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 — s 
C Swedeland, Pa., furnace.... 48.00 48,50 49.00 49.50 aah ial tienen teen Fane Sep g 
aE: Philadelphia, del. ........ 49.39 49.89 50.39 50.89 Rs ‘ Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. ‘ 
' ‘ (Effective June 1, 1949) Foundry and basic 56.62% 
! Toledo, O., furnace......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- — concentrates, contract ..... 16.00 t 
Cincinnati, del. ......... 50.8230 51.3230 foe ia turnable drums) .... 13.25 s 

=e F Do., less than carlots 14.00 Foreign Ore a 

4 Troy, N. ¥., furnace........ 48.00 48.50 49.00 wane Do., tank cars ... a _ 12.50 Gents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports te 

= i (Effective Oct. 25, 1948) seat i %: Pp 

iS Youngstown, ©., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Naphthalene flakes, Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: a t 

i Mansfield, O., del, ....... 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 balls, bbl to jobbers Spot: ...-. esses ceeees 17.00 

im |) panentnnvonsnaeiad ‘household use’? - 13.75 Long-term contract ........ 15.00 0 

i * Including 3 per cent federal transportation tax. ears ‘““ Brazil iron ore, 68-69%..... - 19.50 ; 

] 

i 7 Low phosphorus southern grade. ngsten Ore 

; t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 Refractories : sae c 

' Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 Wolframite and scheelite pe 

Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. (Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) per aont Sok CEN, Oey $28 2 

' § Includes Chicago, S. Chicago, Ill., Gary, Indiana Harbor, Ind. Fire Clay Brick paid wae Ee CAEN e Bek $26-$2 $ 

' . ; Ore 

; i a Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, mnnganese ei 

Biast Furnace Silvery Fig Iron §=Blectrodes Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Long term contracts, involving large g 
; 6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base). .$59.50 Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, tonnages, prices are nominal ; near- L 
: 6.51-7.00.. 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 65.50 (Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) Pa., Ottawa, Ill,, $100. Hard- by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8¢-33.8¢ per ( 
; 7.01-7.50.. 61.50 9.51-10.00. 66.50 fired, $135 at above points. long ton unit, c.i.f, United States 0 
' 7.51-8.00.. 62.50 10.01-10.50. 67.50 - Inches—————_ Cents perlb, High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; ports; prices on lower grades ad- Ic 
| : 8.01-8.50.. 63.50 10.51-11.00. 68.50 Diam Length f.o.b. plant Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, justed to manganese content and } D 

1 8.51-9.00.. 64.50 11.01-11.50. 69.50 Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., impurities. 4 

' her 8 on a gre — ton. Graphite — Maange gery Clear- Chrome Ore : 1, 

' uffalo furnace .25 higher. ield, each Creek, or urwens- . Pork 0. 

17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchin, Ofece ton f.0.d. owe, New Ears 9 

‘ . . _—— 8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 Haldeman or Ashland Ky. Philadelphia, altimore, © A 

' Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron — 4 , : ‘ ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 

' . RAC 71 5 7 48, 60 17.75 Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens - . 

' Si 14.01-14.50%, $71.50 furnace, 6 18 60 19.00 P a mae h O ferential for delivery to Portland, M 
fat Niagara Falls; $77 open-hearth and 4 Bas ae " 19.50 ottery, Ga., : ortsmouth, or Oak Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. Cc 
ia foundry grades, Keokuk, Iowa, or * °* " on § Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. ; (S S paying for discharce; dry br 
it ARSE - . 3 40 20.50 Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis ga “s shin 
rt Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed ; : 3 - : f d basis, subject to penalties tf pi 

H . +? 2% 24 30 21.00 or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur Pid ake 

: to normal trade area; 12% Ib pig- ; ey > ; 4 : J guarantees are not met.) li 
pe lets, $82, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 2 24, 30 23.00 Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- Ati i ‘ M 

| } lowed to normal] trade area. Add field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Indian and African 7.5 I 

; sais aaaiaman fJaldeman, Ky., Athens, or 48% 2.8:1 ...s.eseeeeeeees 37.50 _ 

‘ $1 a ton for each additional .0.5% Carbon or Haldeman, y+ . OL 39.00 2’ 

H Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% Mn as a Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., IBM Sik ane cacneceee sees: 31.00 3" 

' over 1%: $1 a ton for 0.045% max. 40 100, 110 7.50 Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Tll., $74. QB MO TREO cccdcocccsvic 31 ¥ 

: P 35 100, 110 7.50 Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- South African (Transvaal) M 

; 30 84, 110 7.50 mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 44% no ratio ......$25.50-26.00 3 

; . 24 72 to 104 7.50 Pa., Bessemer, Ala,, Ottawa, Ill., i ee errs See 26.50 36 

' Charcoal Pig Iron 17 to 20 84. 90 750 $66. 48% no ratio ........ 29.00-30.00 bi 

/ ‘ Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 14 60, 72 8.00 Ladle Brick ; 50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 ea 

‘ F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.....$66 10, 12 60 8.25 Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill azi1ian—nominal L 

: (For higher silicon iron a differen- § 60 8.50 Station, Clearfield, Pa., Chester, 44% 2.6:1. lump | ...0s00% $33.65 8 

' tial over and above the price of New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- - lu 

H al a oat a ae : dale, Wellsville, O. Rhodesian : Ss 

: base grade is charged as well as > D 7 5 of j $27-27.50 b 

‘ for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- os = "30.00 1 

i ana 6.) / berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, 0. 48% NO FBUO Sovsss ¢ Hoe en's 35.00 2 

FI Malleable Bung Brick tah Moe POT tet Ey ROOT al 

' , uorspar St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 

/ ' oe Pe Ottawa, Ill, $90; Beach Creek, AS % B21 os rcerrssceses sree wee. 
' — : , rm ; é . it 
; Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping Pa., $80. r . 
’ ; Philadelphia, $56.9786 del. Inter- point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- Silica Brick ‘ MetySeemn ; 

: mediate phosphorus, Central Fur- loads, effective CaF. content, 70% Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Sulphide conc., lb, Mo., cont., P 

: naces, Cleveland, $51 or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., MineS . 2... ee eee eeeeseeeece $0 . 

i | 

| 
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—MARKET PRICES 


3 WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 
SHEETS BARS—————————-_ Standard 

















H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES—— 
18 Ga. and C.R. Galv. STRIP H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 hapes Carbon Floor 
. Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.+ H.R.* C.R 
| New York (city) 5.60 6.51 7.10 5.82 5.77 6.31 8.28 5.5 s 7.36 
pe New York(c’try) 5.40 6.31 6.90 5.62 5.57 6.1 8.08 .3 rf 7.4 
, 3 Boston (city) .. 5.75 6.75** 7.16 5.80 a 5.72 6.22 8.77 5.62 5.95 7.45 
- Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55°* 6.96 5.60 aps 5.52 6.02 8.57 5.42 5.75 7.25 
C Phila, (city). = 5.80 6.39 6.78 5.55 soe 5.55 6.09 8.00 5.25 5.50 6.70 
| Phila, (c’try) .. 5.65 6.24 6.63 5.40 ae 5.40 5.94 7.85 5.10 5.35 6.55 
Balt. (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.81 5.52 are 5.57 6.31 cas 5.51 5.71 7.16 
Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 5.37 ‘ 5.42 6.16 er 5.36 5.56 7.03 
Pa j Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80% ty we Prk ne 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
St Wash. (w’hse). 6.07t ows aioe 5.83 aed 5.88 6.62 eis 5.82 6.02 7.47 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.00t 5.90 7.57 5.39 6.42 5.10 5.60 10.13 5.15 5.50 7.06 
Buffalo (w'hse) 4.851 5.75 7.42 5.24 6.27 4.95 5.40 9.60 5.00 5.35 6.91 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.85 5.754* 6.80 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 9.20TT 4.90 5.05 6.55 
: Detroit (w'hse) 5.32 6.2249 7.35 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Lins ; Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.70 5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 7.84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
aper Cleve. (w’hse). 4.85 5.75 6.55 5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45 7.84-7.85 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
4 Cincin, (w’hse). 5.26 5.94** 6.83 5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 cee 5.43 5.63 7.03 
' Chicago (city) .5.00-5.20t 5.904 7.00 5.00 6.67-6.83 5.05 5.60 7.855 5.05 5.25 6.70 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05t 5.754 6.85 4.85 6.52-6.68 4.90 5.40 7.705 4.90 5.10 6.55 
Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38t 6.084 7.18 5.18 6.82-7.01 5.23 5.78 8.035 5.23 5.43 6.88 
St. Louis (del. ) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.196 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w’hse).. 5.22 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.04¢ 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 5.00 ee 5.00 6.83 eos 5.05 5.25 7.69 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 5.75 6.40 4.85 eae 4.85 6.68 ree 4.90 5.10 7.54 
Umeha, Nebr... 6.13% eos 8.33 6.13 ne 6.18 6.98 cee 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) 6.60 8.05** 7.60 6.80 7.75 6.25 8.20 see 6.10 6.30 8.20 
L. A. (w'hse).. 6.45 7.90** 7.45 6.65 7.60 6.10 8.05 “so 5.95 6.15 8.05 
San Francisco. . 6.1519 7.503 8.10 6.7510 8.258 5.9010 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707f 8.158 8.80 6.707 bee 6.207 8.15! 10.35 6.007 6.357 8.407 
* Prices do not include gage extras; t prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
RR extra excluded); § as rolled; ** 17 gage; jt as annealed. 
rges Base quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 
fter 1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; *—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; *—1000 lb and over; *—300 to 9999 Ib; &— 
Pra 1500 to 1999 Ib; ®*—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—400 Ib and over; 11—500 to 1499lb. 
7.60 
: PRICE 
7.35 
7.20 
7.20 MANGANESE ALLOYS 21.4c, ton lot 22.55¢c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- ‘“‘SM”’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
6.00 ton lower, high-carbon ferrochrome prices. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of max.), Add 0.7¢ to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
rts so c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, prices. 
nits ey <a Me Ge, Seoann eng aa 8 less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
: 4 ie Welland fy ba price: $174 coh ia Lew-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- Fe.) C.1., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
pe mingham oad Sebkstoe Pa, furnaces; $172 tract, carload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
he Sheridan, Pa,; $175 on: Pa. Shipment when 31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
Pastis Géeat, wasdhanees by a ade ane $33 0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
to above prices, f.0.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- C 28.0c, 0.20% ¢ 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago O Wa See © atte a Oa, Cae Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
, 8 Pp & load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
$28 warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25¢ Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. ¥., 
$231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for periet gel sinere ; . per lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per lb of alloy, 
earh 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- SM’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.15¢, 
irge ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 
par- “ie tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c¢ per Ib of con- 
“wh w-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton RIQU \ 
ates Gite a ane oe, lump, beng max. lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Spot, BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
ad- lona packed 25.5¢° ton tot ‘hes, les ton 27.8¢. a Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
and Deivared Deduct 0.5¢ far (Pen 0 15% C Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 
grade from above prices, 1c for max 0.30% C Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome tract, carload, bulk, 13.75¢ per Ib of briquet, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% c and 50. for aan prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
8 0.75% C—max. 7% "33 . Specia Grade: (Mn 0.24% of N above 0.75%. 16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
i 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). Spot, add 0.25c. 
dif- Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
¥ M ss e f ne oe C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
~ Stee ee ae ee ee ee ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, Contract, carload, bulk, 10.45c per Ib of 
dru bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload add 5c. oh as oh ee een fe Coa > 
if ac 1 ‘ : . en b ess ton 12.45¢e. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
ree'| yo yoo Han — less ton 21.2c, De- SILICON ALLOYS notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Man ‘ ° a 25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
7.50 “as at Faggot ye — aoe aie bulk, 18.5¢c per Ib of contained Si; packed 3% 1b and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
9.00 2” xD, packed 35.5¢ per Ib of metal, ton lot 19.90-21.70c; ton lot 21.00-22.60c, f.0.b. Ni- approx. % Ib of Si), Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
1.00 37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
oes - ‘ ‘ . Louis rate allowed. 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, - . ‘ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
500 35¢: p 50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
B50 omar sane 5 ens = at ga a bulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload Silicon Briquets: (Large size — weighing ap- 
1.00 hhydiaiiecpaasaedd weaned i de eet bomen’ f0.>, packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35¢c, less ton 16c. prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 sb of Si). 
1.50 ars Knoxvill ge f we Gal cna cart Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
e, Tenn., freig allow to St. c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 


Louls or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Sillcomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95e 
ber Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
<% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
2d0ve prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


Ugh-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., lump, 
IK, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., packed 


\ugust 22, 1949 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Please turn to Page 138) 
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Lead Moves Fractionally Higher 


St. Joseph Lead Co. advances prices 1/8-cent to basis of 


14.92 Yac, St. Louis. 


Closer balance between demand and 


supply develops in other major metals. 


New York—aA 1/8-cent advance in 
lead, posted by St. Joseph Lead Co. 
on Aug. 18, featured developments in 
nonferrous metal markets last week. 
Both selling and buying pressure was 
absent in copper and zinc as a better 
balance has been attained between 
supply and demand. 


Copper—Volume transacted in the 
copper market continues satisfactory 
on the basis of 17.6214¢c, Valley, for 
electrolytic. Small tonnages are being 
booked in the export market at 
17.62%4c, f.a.s. New York. 


London cables report Japan is of- 
fering between 4000 and 5000 tons 
of copper, most of it in cathode form 
and the balance in wire bars. Report- 
ed asking price is the equivalent of 
17.62%2c, f.a.s, New York. 

Copper statistics for July, reported 
by the Copper Institute, tend to 
strengthen the market undertone. 
Despite widespread vacation shut- 
downs of consuming plants in that 
month, copper deliveries held at 45,- 
316 tons compared with 45,653 in 
June and only 32,566 in May. 


Reflecting curtailment of operations 
earlier in the year at many western 
properties, crude copper production 
from primary sources dropped to 56,- 
630 tons in July from 63,639 in June 
and 79,256 in March. Output from 
secondary sources declined to 6005 
tons from 8412 in June and 17,867 in 
March. Production at _ refineries 
showed a similar trend, falling to 
85,638 tons in July from 92,118 in 
June and 88,165 in March. 


Refined copper stocks at the end 
of July totaled 212,817 tons, an in- 
crease of 45,892 tons from the June 
figure of 166,925 tons. 


Lead—The advance in lead on Aug. 
18 reflected the improved outlook for 
consumption over the remainder of 
this year coupled with prospects of 
substantial buying by the govern- 
ment. 


Most producers are well booked 
for delivery this month and some 
have substantial tonnages on order 
for September delivery. Total sold 
this month is more than double that 
in either April or May and is the 
largest for any month since January. 
Bulk of business is being done on 
an average price basis, although a 
fair amount is being booked on a flat 
price basis. Activity in the foreign 
market is fair with prices holding 
at 14.62%6c, f.a.s. Gulf ports. 

The domestic market is bolstered 
by substantial government purchases 
for stockpiling through September. 
Additional large purchases pend for 
fourth quarter delivery. 


Zinc—Production of lead and zinc 
oxide at American Zine Co.’s Hills- 
boro, Ill., mill starts this week while 
output of slab zinc is scheduled the 
following week, marking end of a 
strike which started Aug. 13, 1948. 
Signing of a two-year contract be- 
tween the company and the union 
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was announced by Howard I. Young, 
president, Aug. 12. It is expected 
the metal division will be running 


- at capacity by Sept. 15. 


With the producers’ market steady 
at 10.00c, E. St. Louis, an interest- 
ing development is the renewed in- 
terest being shown on the Commodity 
Exchange. Steady buying is recorded 
at prices holding close to 10.20c for 
December and early 1950 delivery. 


Tin — Market interests are still 
awaiting the lifting of controls over 
tin. Announcement had been expect- 
ed last week. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has purchased only 
about 5000 of the 17,100 tons allo- 
cated to the United States for the 
second half of this year. The govern- 
ment agency received 7149 tons in 
July, consisting of 4239 tons of im- 
ports and 2910 tons of output at the 
Longhorn smelter. Allocations 
amounted to 3966 tons, bringing the 
total for the first seven months to 
23,116 tons against 35,371 in like 
1948 period. It is estimated the gov- 
ernment’s stockpile now includes 
about 60,500 tons of tin. 


Aluminum—Economic Cooperation 
Administration's European mission to 
report on aluminum requirements, re- 
ports that, while it found no impro- 
prieties on the part of participating 
countries which had shipped second- 
ary aluminum to the United States 
while receiving ECA aid in financing 
imports of virgin aluminum, almost 
every country could economize on 
imports by more exhaustive use of 
secondary aluminum. 

The mission reports action to use 
such material locally instead of ex- 
porting it for dollars would material- 
ly reduce import requirements of 
primary metal and thus lessen the 
drain on primary supplies and the 
need for use of ECA dollars for this 
purpose. 

Ministry of Supply, London, has 
raised maximum prices of aluminum 
ingot £3, or the equivalent of about 
14-cent per pound. The new prices 
are: £93, or 16.74c on the basis of 
$4.03% for sterling exchange for 99 
to 99.5 per cent ingot; £101 for 99.6 
per cent; £105 for 99.7 per cent; 
£110 for 99.8 per cent; £143 for 99.9 
per cent. 


Secondary Lead Output Gains 


Washington—Secondary lead smel- 
ter operations showed slight gains in 
May, compared with April, thereby 
halting the decline which began in 
November, 1948, Bureau of Mines re- 
ports. Smelters reported gains of 
almost 2 per cent in receipts of scrap 
and 1 per cent in usable metals re- 
covered. 

In May, the price of primary lead, 
dropped 1 cent on three separate oc- 
cacions from 15.00c to 12.00c per 
pound, and scrap and _ secondary 
prices were adjusted accordingly. 
At the end of the month, battery 





plate smelting charges were being 
quoted at about $70, compared with 
approximately $90 on May 1. 

The increase in lead scrap recei) ts 
was brought about almost entir ly 
by greater intake of battery platvs, 
which advanced from 14,525 tons in 
April to 17,348 tons in May, a gain 
of 19 per cent. Of the solid scrap 
items, only antimonial and cable lead 
serap receipts were greater, and of 
the drosses only solder dross.  [n- 
take of all scrap and drosses totaled 
32,875 tons. 

Treatment of battery plates in 
May (16,386 tons) showed a slight 
gain of 291 tons over April. Total 
May consumption of 34,785 tons was 
1 per cent under the preceding 
month. Smelters’ stocks registered 
a greater change, declining 4 per 
cent to 45,879 tons on May 31. In- 
ventories on that date consisted of 
16,202 tons of battery plates, 11,337 
tons of solid scrap and 18,340 tons 
of drosses and residues. 

Receipts of tin-base scrap rose 28 
per cent over April to total 385 tons. 
All tin-base items without exception 
participated in the general increase. 
Use of tin scrap was less than intake 
by 123 tons, thereby raising smel- 
ters’ stocks 9 per cent to 1454 tons 
on May 31. 

Production by the secondary lead 
industry totaled 31,048 tons in May 
and consisted of 21,074 tons of sec- 
ondary pig metals, 4842 tons of fab- 
ricated products and 5132 tons of 
pig, bar or ingot containing 50 per 
cent or more of primary metals. 
The latter figure includes the estim- 
ated secondary metal recovered at 
plants producing mostly primary 
lead-base products. Use of primary 
metals in secondary products has 
shown a consistent decline since the 
firct of the year and in May totaled 
2972 tons. 

Percentage and remelt metals re- 
shipped within the industry in May 
totaled 2860 tons divided as sollows: 
332 tons of solder, 89 tons of lead- 
base babbitt, 973 tons of soft lead, 
1149 tons of antimonial lead, 22 tons 
of cable lead, 133 tons of type met- 
als, 158 tons of tin babbitt and 4 tons 
of pewter. 

In addition to the reshipped sec- 
ondary metals, 25,525 tons were 
shipped to consumers. Smelters’ 
‘tocks decreased during the month 
from 43,511 to 39,060 tons. 


Foundry Use of Brass Ingot 


Washington — Brass and alumin- 
um foundries consumed 231,661 short 
tons of brass ingot in 1948, reports 
Bureau of Mines. Brass mills and 
wire mills used 4322 tons, bringing 
the combined total for the year to 
235,983 tons. Ingot makers sold 
302,910 tons of brass ingot in 1948 
and, so far as can be determined, 4 
of it went to the above mentioned 
group of consumers except for a few 
hundred tons that were exported. If 
the consumption of ingot by these 
plants was equal to their purchases, 
as is probable, the 235,983 tons re- 
ported as consumed accounts for 78 
per cent of the 302,910-ton total. A 
total of 3433 foundries were can- 
vassed om consumption of copper 
materials for the year 1948. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Cepper: Electrolytic 17.62%c, Conn, 


Lake, 17.75c, Conn. Valley. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 15.00-16.00c; 
gs-10-2 (No. 215) 24.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
20.50e; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.75-13.75c. 


Valley, 


Zinc: Prime western 10.00c, brass. special 
10.25e, intermediate 10.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 11.00c, delivered. 

jead: Common 14.80-14.92%4c; chemical, 


14.90e; corroding, 14.90c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over, f.,o.b, shipping point. 

secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.25- 
16.75¢; No, 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 


15.25-16.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 16.75- 
17.25¢; grade 2, 15.50-16.25c grade 3, 14.50- 


15.25¢; grade 4, 13.50-14.25c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 
Ib 

5% titanium-aluminum alloy No. 1 (low Cu) 
31.00c; No. 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, f.0.b, Eddy- 
stone, Pa, 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; “‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. ; 
Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §75- 
$78 per 76-lb flask. sae 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be 24.5 

Ib contained Be. ‘ a 
Cadmium: “‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 


gh re es $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
82 per or 100 Ib (case); $1.8 
under 100 Ib. watt Nes 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
ounce. 

Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce. 

Palladium, $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 16-cent copper.) 
Sheet: Copper 31.30; yellow brass 28.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 31.28; 90%, 30.84; red 
brass, 85%, 29.89; 80%, 29.47; best quality, 
29.01; nickel silver, 18%, 41.78; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.47. 
Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.15; cold drawn 
28.40; yellow brass free cutting, 22.76; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 30.97; 90% 30.53; red 
brass 85% 29.58; 80% 29.16. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.34, yellow brass 
31.20; commercial bronze 90% 33.50; red 
brass 85% 32.80; 80% 32.38. 
Wire: Yellow brass 28.48; commercial bronze, 
99% 31.57; 90% 31.13; red brass, 85% 30.18; 
‘0% 29.76; best quality brass 29.30. 
Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.0.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 23.42%, l.e.l. 24.05, c.1. 
23.55; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 25.193, 1.c.1. 25.943, c.1. 25.443; 
magnet, delivered, c.l. 27.62%, 15,000 lb or 
more 27.8714, l.c.l. 28.374. 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 

Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3S mill finish c.l 

Coiled 

Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 

Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 

Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 

0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 rie 

0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 aaa or 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12.24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 


0.006 


* Minimum length, 60 inches. ¢ Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— ~———Hexagonal———- 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.0 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 as 
0.344 37.0 ae 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 re ate 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 eae oe 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 ‘ ney 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 ite Ae 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 na 
0.688 36.5 ee 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 aia 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 aes 37.5 
1.625 33.5 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 
2.125-2.500 32.5 
2.625-3.375 31.5 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $20.12% per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $20.12% per 
ewt, Traps and Bends: List price plus 55%. 

ZINC 
Sheets, 14.50c f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zine in coils, 14.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
lb and over, Plates, not over 12-in., 13.00c; 
over 12-in., 14.00c. 

NICKEL 

(Base prices f.o.b, mill) 


Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b, mill) 

Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c, Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and _ blocks, 
40.00c. 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. leng, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c;° 25 
to 99 lb, 42.00-46,00; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 


35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


1949 Copper Lead 
July Avg. 17.279 13,335 
June Avg. 16.606 11.850 
May Avg. 18.045 13.566 
ug. 1 17.62% 14.30-14.35 10.00 
\ug. 2-6 17.6214 14.55-14.60 
ig. 8-10 17.62% 14.80-14.97% 
g. 11-17 17.62% 14.80 
S28 17.62% 14.80—-14,92% 


‘OTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; 


Zine 


11.880 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Lead, common grade, del. E. St. 


Tin Aluminum Pl Nickel Silver 
103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 10.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 


Louis; Zinc, 


rime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 


ntimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, 


electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, 


npacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


\ugust 22, 1949 


base sizes at refinery 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
1 ‘o 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.v 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
trimmed 27.96c; oval 27.46c; cast 25.99c, 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 Ib drums add '%-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 25.25c; over 250 Ib, 24.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-lb 
bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Clevland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 2090 lb, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75¢e; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25; less than 200 lb, 123.75c f.o.b 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 lb, 59.4c, f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only, 
100 to 600 Ib, 63.3c; 700 to 1900 Ib, 60.9c; 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1c; 10,000 lb and over, 
58.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 40.50c, f.0.b 
Cleveland; 39.25c, Detroit; 39.25c, Philadelphia 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 1b bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 lb kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
88.00c; 100 Ib kegs, 89.00c, f.o.b, Carteret 
N. J. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib f.0.b. shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 





Copper ..........--.. 14.62% 14.62% 13.87% 
Yellow brass ........ 12.00 11.75 11.00 
Commercial Bronze 

95% ceoveacedces SO2% 13.37% 12.87% 

90% x hed 13.50 13.25 12.75 
Red Brass 

ER ee)? 13.00 13.12} 

80% - , inte, se 12.75 12.25 
Best Quality (71-80%) 12.87% 12.62! 12.121 
Muntz Metal ........ 11.12% 10.87% 10.373 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.00 13.75 7.00 
Phos. bronze, A..... 16.37% 16.12% 15.12% 
Naval brass ........ 11.62% 11.37 10.87% 
Manganese bronze 11.62 11.37% 10.75 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 13.75, No. 2 copper 12.75, 
light copper 11.75, composition red brass 11.00; 
radiators 8.75, heavy yellow brass 8.50 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
earload lots) 
No. 1 copper 14.25, No. 2 copper 13.25 light 
copper 12.25, refinery brass (60% copper) 
per dry copper content 12.00 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 

Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 12.25-12.50, No. 2 11.25-11.50, light cop- 
per 10.00-10.50, No. 1 composition red brass 
8.75-9.00, No. 1 composition turnings 8.50-8.75, 
mixed brass turnings 5.50-5.75, new brass 
clippings 10.00-10.50, No. 1 brass rod turnings 
7.50-7.75, light brass 5.50-5.75, heavy yellow 
brass 6.00-6.25, new brass rods ends 7.50-7.75, 
auto radiators, unsweated 7.25-7.50, cocks and 
faucets, 7.25-7.50, brass pipe 7.75-8.00 
Lead: Heavy 11.25-11.75, battery plates 7.00- 
7.25, linotype and stereotype 11.75-12.00, elec- 
trotype 10.50-11.00, mixed babbitt 11-75-12.00, 
solder joints, 14.50-15.00. 
Zine: Old zinc 4.00-4.50, new die cast scrap 
3.50-4.00, old die cast scrap 2.50. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 
70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 9.50-10.00, old sheets 
5.50-6.00, crankcase 6.25-6.50,, borings and 
turnings 3.00-3.50, pistons, free of struts, 5.50- 
6.00 


11!) 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt $23.00% 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. ... 21.00* 
No. 1 Busheling.. 23.001 
No. 1 Bundles kaa 23.00T 
No. 2 Bundles..... . 19.50-20.50* 
No. 3 Bundles........-- 18.50-19.00* 
Heavy Turnings ....--- 18.50-19.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 17.50-18.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 17.00-17.50 
Low Phos, Steel....... 25.00-25.50* 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 28.00-30.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 33.00-35.00 
Charging Box Cast... 29_00-29.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast 26.00-27.00 
Brake Shoe 29.50-30.50 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt.24 


.50-25.00** 
Axles 27 


(acs coho ase 9-28.50 
Rails. Random Length. 26.50- 27.50 
Rails. 2 ft and under.. 32.00-33.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 33.C0-34.00 
Railroad Specialties. . 26.50-27.50 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 26 00-27.00 





Brokers paying up to $23 to 
cover last mill purchase at $21 
*Nominal 
Zrokers purchase prices 


CLEVELAND 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.007 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00% 
No. 1 Busheling.. 20.007 
No. 1 Bundles... 20.007 
No. 2 Bundles.. 17.007 


Machine Shop Turnings 13.007 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-15.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 15.00-15.50 
Cast Iron Borings.. 15.00-15.50 
Bar Crops and Plate 20.00-20.507 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 20,00-20.50+ 
Cut Structurals .. 21.09-22.00t 





Nominal 
Cast Iron Grades* 
No. 1 Cupola ; 33.00-34.00 
Charging Box Cz ist. 28.00-29.00 
Stove Plate .. . 29.00-30.00 
Heavy Breakable re ast. 26.00-27.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.50-25.50 
Malleable : 28.00-29.00 
Brake Shoes : 25. 00-26.00 
Clean Auto Cast. 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 Wheels 29.00-30.00 
Burnt Cast 26.00-27.00 


Nominal 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable 28.00-29.00 
Rail, 3 ft and under 36.00-37.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 29.00-30.00 
Cast Steel 25.00-25.50 
Railroad Specialties 28.00-29.00 
Uncut Tires . 28.50-29.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... .* 31.50-32.00 


23.00-24.00 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $23.50-24.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel : 
No. 1 Bundles... 
No. 2 Bundles Ae 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50-15.00 
ort Shovel Turnings 18.50-19.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.50-19.00 
Low Phos. .. 2% 23.50-24.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt, 24.00-24.50 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $13.00-14.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 18.00-18.50 


CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling........ 17.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles...... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 10.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 10.00 
120 





Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 36.50 
Charging Box Cast .. 26.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 25.00 
ae ee 21.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 18.00 
Brake Shoes ....... 19.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 36.50 
Drop Broken Cast ..... 39.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 25.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 28.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 28.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 36.50 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $13.50-14.00 
No. 1 Bundles. ....... 16.50-17.00 
No. 2 Bundles. . 13.00-13.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... 16.50-17.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.50-10.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.50-10.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 11.00-11.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 11.00-11.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 16.50-17.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 28.00-29.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 24.00-25.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00-29.00 
BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00-24.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.50-21.00 


No, 1 Bushelings....... 20.50-21.00 
No.. 2 WBMES... .. 20.50-21.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 18.50-19.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-15.50 


Cast Iron Borings 15.00-15.50 
Short Shovelings 16.00-16.50 
LOW RO. ksvakeseasss 24.50-25.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola -+++. 29.50-30.00 
No. 1 Machinery... . 82.00-33.00 
Mixed Yard .......... 28.00-28.50 
Malleable.. P 28.00-30.00 
Heavy Breakable . .... 26.00-27.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under 29.50-30.00 


Scrap rails .......... 28.50-29.00 
Specialties ...... ‘ 25.00-26.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00-20.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50-19.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 18.50-19.00 
No. 1 Bundles. i . 20 00-20.50 
No, 2 Bundles. se 17.50-18.60 


Machine Shop Turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00-15.00 


3ar Crop and Plate. 24.00-25.00 
Funchings & Plate Scrap 24.00-25.00 
Cut Structurals .. 23.00-24.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 20.00-20.50 
Heavy Turnings . 20.00-20.50 


No, 1 Chemical Borings 19.00-19.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 30.00-31.00 
Charging Box Cast... 26.00-27.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 26.00-27.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00-23.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Wheels . .+.. 39.00-31.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00-14.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00-13.50 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 12.00-12.50 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 13.00-13.50 
No. 2 Bundles...... 12.00-12.50 
No. 3 Bundles nominal 
Machine Shop Turnings. 7.00-7.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 7.00-7.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 8.00-9.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 17.00-18.00 


are dollars per gross ton, imcluding broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


Cut Structurals .... 17.00-18.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 17,00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 Machinery...... 24.00-25.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 19 50-20.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 19.50-20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 16.00-17.00 


Malleable 20.00-21.00 
BOSTON 

(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $11.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 10.50-11.00 
VO ee 11.50 


10.50-11.00 
5.50-6.00 
4.50-5.00 


No, 1 Busheling....... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 6.50-7.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 12.50-13.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 12.50-13.50 
Chemical Borings ..... 8.00-8.50 


Cast Iron Grade 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 23.00-24.00 
oe! eee 21.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 16.00-17.00 
Stove Plate .. . 19,.00-20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.00-18.00 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22 00-23.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00-21.00 
No, 1 Bundles... ... 22.00-23.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 19.00-20.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 17.00-18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00-16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.00-17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Cast Iron Borings.. 16.00-17.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 27.50-28.50 
Punchings ... 28.00-29.00 
Elec, Furnace ‘Bundles. 25.00-26.00 
Heavy Turnings 21.00-22.00 


Cut Structurals .. ; 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.00-40.00 

Clean Auto Cast...... 38.00-40.00 

No, 1 Wheels...... . 32.00-33.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 25.00-26.00 
Malleable.. ; 32.00-33.00 
Rails, Rerolling as . 84.00-35.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 31.00-32.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under 35.00-36.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 36.00-37.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 29.00-30.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 32.00-33.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $23.00 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00-20.00 

Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-14.00 

Short Shovel Turnings 13.00-14.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 32.00-34.00 


Charging Box Cast.... 24.00-26.00 
Heavy Breakable C ast. 23.00-25.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 24.00-25.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 33.00-35.00 
Burnt Cast ........... 24.00-26.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R. R. Malleable ...... 24.00-26.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 31.00-33.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 27.00-28.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under 31.00-33.00 
Uncut Tires 22.00-24.00 


Angles, Splice Bars .. 28.00-30.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
No, 1 Busheling ...... 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles ......; 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Short Shovel coe 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings. 15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 23.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 31.00-33.00 
UOC HOE vesaice oe 27.00 
No. 1 Wheels 17.00-18.00 





STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Aug. 20 $21.02 
Aug. 13 20.00 
July 1949 19.21 
Aug. 1948 43.33 
Aug. 1944 19.17 





Based on No. 1 heavy melti; 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicag. 
and eastern Pennsylvania, 











Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00-21.00 
R. R. Malleable .... nominal 
Rails, Rerolling . 23,00-24.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under. 25 00-2 ashe 
Angles and Splice Bars 22.00-2 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 13.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-25.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.00 
WOES i pais Sern o4mscie 17. 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.00 
SEATTLE 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $16.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00 
No, 1 Bushelings...... 13.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 14.00 
No. 3 Bundles...... ‘ nom, 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11,00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22,00 
Cut Structural ..... 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 
Stove Plate . 17.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.00 
Malleable ...... 20.00 
RPOKO * BROOS. 6.60.00 ees 23.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 23.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 22.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.0 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.0( 
Angles and Splice Bars 17.0 


LOS ANGELES 


(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20. 0( 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18. 0 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16. 0( 
No. 3 Bundles ...... nom 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.04 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12..0( 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24, 0 
Electric Furnace Bundles 26. 0 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 25.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 

Peavy: BE. oa cds : $20.04 
No. 1 Bundles....... 20,01 
Mechanical Bundles. ane 18.0 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 16.0 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00 
Rails, Remelting .... 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 23.0 
Busheling ... 14.00 
Bushelings new ‘factory, 

prep’d viv dao 18.0 
Bushelings new factory, : 

unprep’d .. ; 13.00 
Short Steel Turnings. ‘ 14.0 

Cast Iron Grades* 

“oA ARE mey elmer e: oe 

* Removed from price contro! 


Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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HORSESHOES-—-THE BELLWETHER OF SCRAP 


It was the theory of Thomas Blanchard, iron” forged out of discarded horseshoes col- 
inventor and builder of the “Vermont”, one of the lected from ‘village blacksmith shops”. Although 
early steamboats, that you could get "high tensile his theory was not valid, Blanchard did have the 
wrought iron” by forging discarded horseshoes. farsightedness to press into service iron which 

It was his thought that the iron had been otherwise would have gone to waste. 
“refined” through pounding over roads on hooves Luria Brothers & Company, Incorporated are 
of horses. Vital parts of the engine—including advantageously situated to fill your every 
the long connecting rods cranked to the axle need for scrap iron and steel. Our 
stern wheel—were made of “high tensile wrought organization is dedicated to your service. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office Branch O Yfices 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
Yards BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 
: Statler Bidg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. Colorado Bldg. 
EBANON, PA, e READING, PA. : BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA, 
_ DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. = Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 
MODENA, PA. ¢ PITTSBURGH, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ERIE, PA. 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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Sheets Strip .. . 


Supplies of principal flat-rolled 
products continue to tighten as 
auto needs remain high 


Sheet Prices, Page 114 


Philadelphia—Sheet producers gen- 
erally are well booked for the re- 
mainder of the quarter on the major 
grades, with some now scheduled 
tightly throughout October on cold- 
rolled and galvanized sheets. Some 
hot-rolled is still available for deliv- 
ery next month. One district mill, 
in fact, is able to ship on new orders 
by the middle of September. 

Stainless and electrical sheets can 
be had within three to four weeks; 
enameling stock within five weeks 
from some suppliers. 

Supplies of the principal flat- 
rolled items continue to tighten. 
Automotive requirements are still 
high while those from stove and 
drum manufacturers are  main- 
taining an improved rate. 

Peaceful settlement of the steel 
labor dispute might lead to substan- 
tial cutbacks, especially in automo- 
tive tonnage. Should the contro- 
versy be settled without strike, some 
market authorities believe business 
in general would be encouraged to 
go ahead to the extent that adjust- 
ments due to excess buying for pro- 
tective purposes would be offset to 
a considerable degree. Nevertheless, 
it is conceded that automotive re- 
quirements, which for months past 
have been outstanding, likely will be 
smaller in the final quarter, and may 
leave a gap difficult to fill. 


New York—Most sheet sellers are 
sold through October on cold-rolled 
and galvanized sheets although they 
are in better position on hot-rolled, 
enameling sheets and specialty 
grades. Hot-rolled sheets can be had 
for shipment in four to five weeks 
and enameling stock in some in- 
stances within four weeks. Stainless 
steel and electrical sheets are avail- 
able within two or three weeks, al- 
though some sellers are quoting 
slightly more extended position. In 
general, demand is more active than 
a month ago, but whether the im- 
provement is more than a flurry re- 
mains to be seen. Some buying over 
recent weeks undoubtedly has been 
as a hedge against possible labor 
trouble in the steel industry. Should 
labor contract negotiations be settled 
peacefully, there may not only be a 
decline in demand, but actual cut- 
backs where purchasers have been 
buying extra tonnages because of the 
possibility of a disruption to the flow 
of steel. The fact remains that much 
of the tonnage now being bought 
couldn’t possibly be delivered before 
Sept. 15 strike deadline, as it is now 
set up. Hence, strike protection can’t 
be too much of a factor at the mo- 
ment. 

Pittsburgh—Sellers report heavy 
pressure from automotive builders and 
parts suppliers to get out steel re- 
quirements for completion of 1948 
models before threatened strike date 
around mid-September. Tight supply 
situation persists in cold-rolled sheets 
and galvanized stock. Slight improve- 
ment in demand was recorded through 
first half of this month from elec- 
trical appliance manufacturers, re- 
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sulting in upturn in_ specifications 
for silicon sheets and strip as well 
as enameling stock. However, sili- 
con sheets still are available within 
normal processing time, Deliveries 
on hot-rolled sheets and strip and 
cold-rolled strip also are available 
within 3 to 4 weeks. Sellers contend 
customers’ inventories have in many 
instances reached level where new or- 
dering soon will be necessary for re- 
placement purposes. Portion of re- 
cent upturn in new orders is attri- 
buted to protective buying as a hedge 
against threatened steel strike next 
month. 


Boston — Considerable number of 
sheet users are pressing for earlier 
delivery against old orders, but 
hedging operations in anticipation of 
production suspensions is not heavy. 
All tonnage wanted by early Septem- 
ber can not be shipped; inventories 
in some instances are substantially 
lower and steel on hand would not 
carry consumers far with new supply 
halted. 


Cold-rolled carbon and galvanized 
sheets are most extended of flat- 
rolled products. New buying of spe- 
cialties is developing at a modest 
rate. Cold reduction mills now have 
a balanced supply of raw materials, 
permitting more flexibility in pro- 
duction, but demand is slow. Con- 
fusion as to cold strip pricing has 
not disappeared entirely. Bulk of 
low carbon is quoted 4.50c f.o.b. mill, 
but some volume sells on a Pitts- 
burgh base while one _ producer 
quotes 4.50c f.o.b. mill Boston dis- 
trict and New Haven. Recent im- 
provement in flat-rolled also includes 
some buying of tack plate. 


Chicago—Upsurge in sheet specifi- 
cation is extending delivery dates 
further, a consequence of both pro- 
tective buying and generally improved 
production schedules in a variety of 
consuming plants. One district mill 
finds that, while most major prod- 
ucts are in better demand, the pres- 
sure is strongest for sheets; perhaps 
as much as 80 per cent of current 
ordering is for this product. Serving 
to augment demand beyond that at- 
tributable to inventory accumulation 
in preparation for a steel strike is 
the buying now being done for de- 
livery as late as December. Arrear- 
ages with one mill average between 
two and three weeks’ output, a fact 
which limits the amount of orders 
now taken from the automotive in- 
dustry, the particular group appear- 
ing most anxious to do its heavy 
buying for delivery before Sept. 15. 
Better buying is noted from every 
major section of the household ap- 
pliance field; kitchen cabinet makers, 
particularly, say outlook is vastly 
improved. At a seasonal production 
peak now are many toy makers, con- 
suming a wide variety of steel prod- 
ucts and components. 


Cincinnati—Bookings of orders as- 
sure full rolling schedules in district 
sheet mills through September. 
There have been no cutbacks in auto- 
motive tonnage to lighten inventories 
which are heavy as a hedge against 
steelmakers’ strike. Output of gal- 
vanized sheets continues under de- 
mand. The dull market for stainless 
and silicon sheets is showing no im- 
provement. 


Birmingham—Sheets and strip are 


in strong demand, the latter di 
largely in anticipation of the cotton 
season with ginning under way 1 
some instances. Sheet output r- 
mains at virtual capacity, but, 
has been the case for some years, is 
not sufficient to meet requirements 
of the trade territory. 

Los Angeles— Demand for flat- 
rolled products continues strong, with 
some buying undoubtedly stemming 
from consumer concern over effects 
of a steel strike. At the same time, 
observers point out that many fab- 
ricators have worked their inventor- 
ies down to a hand-to-mouth level, 
and are back in the market to fill 
normal needs. Light gage galvanized 
is in tight supply, with requirements 
of industry and agriculture remain- 
ing heavy. One fabricator here is set- 
ting up an operation which is new to 
Southern California—manufacture of 
galvanized granaries to be sold in 
knockdown form for use in the north- 
western states. 

St. Louis—Sheet demand is going 
up at a steeper rate than had been 
expected. Indications now are that 
many factories here over-did the job 
of slashing inventories during the 
first and second quarters and find 
themselves unable to operate at the 
desired rate during the present per- 
iod. Improved outlook for the fourth 
quarter is now bringing in orders, 
both to replenish inventories and to 
get set for better fourth quarter 
business. There is considerable feel- 
ing sheet production and demand 
will be in balance the last quarter. 
Partly because of rising demand— 
plus completion of some mill repairs 
—ingot production rate jumped 14 
points last week. Cold rolling lines 
are operating at 100 per cent of 
capacity after three months of in- 
termittent mechanical trouble. 


San Francisco—Although forward 
buying of flat-rolled steel items 
hasn’t shown a pick-up, day-to-day 
demand is holding fairly steady and 
some seasonal pick-up may be forth- 
coming soon. Supplies generally are 
ample. Cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets are in greatest demand, and 
their supply is relatively scarcer. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 115 


Boston—Demand for wire entering 
into automobile production holds at 
a steady rate, but some slackening 
from that direction next quarter is 
expected. Consumers in that indus- 
try have been bulding inventory, con- 
trary to trends in other directions. 
Bulk of buying is for prompt delivery 
which wire mills in general can meet, 
longer process items being excep- 
tions. Mill backlogs are down due 
to the lack of forward buying. Where 
delivery can be met by early Sep- 
tember, some miscellaneous deferred 
tonnage has been released in slightly 
better volume. 


Birmingham—Wire product de- 
mand holds to the satisfactory rate 
evident for several months. Improve- 
ment in baling wire demand is noted 
along with a pick-up in demand for 
nails which went rather sour on the 
market a few weeks ago. Most jc- 
bers are relatively well stocked on 
major items. 
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a Keeping the Navy “Ship Shape” with the 
= fl  —_ Dempster-Dumpster . . 
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“ Shipyards, stations, and the men in Uncle Sam's halls, the docks and ship yards, wherever materials 

ho Navy set a standard of cleanliness that is unsur- (solids or liquids) need be deposited immediately as 
passed. Helping to maintain this high standard of they accumulate. A Dempster-Dumpster truck 

vard oy nw the Aight Meng, re gaa hoisting unit quickly picks-up each container when 

ems § e pears et ang sea * saga i, oe? ali it is filled and hauls it to the disposal area. Con- 

poe: ee a ee ee tents are automatically dumped and container re- 

and or moving materials. d 

rth- Exactly 10 the N "Soe et aN turned. 

xac ears a e Navy purchased its firs , . 

are Y y ao hy tatiana If you have a materials handling problem demand- 

ized Dempster-Dumpster equipment . . . one truck otha 4 ff: 

and hoisting unit with several containers. Now there os cia pendence toe ae ah sis = 

r. are dozens of hoisting units and thousands of Demp- ciency, It will pay you to investigate the Dempster- 
ster-Dumpster containers of many types at work Dumpster System—popularly used, not only by the 
keeping Navy yards and stations "ship shape.” armed forces, but by municipalities, leading in- } 
The sturdy steel foolproof and fireproof containers dustrial plants, and by large and small institutions 

si are placed at various places, such as barracks, mess of all kinds. 

r’ ry 

3 at 

Ling 

r is Photo above shows eleven hoisting units re- 

jus- cently delivered to the U. S. Navy. Various 

“OMe types of containers are shown in carrying 

: . positions. Photo at left shows a hoisting unit 

—_ preparing to lift a 10 cu. yd. Flat Top con- 

yery tainer, while another hoisting unit is dumping 

eet, a 9 cu. yd. Trash and Rubbish Kolector type 

cep- container. All controls of unit are con- 

due veniently located at the driver's seat. One 

rere driver and one truck handles any number of 

Sep- containers regardless of types. 
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Structural Shapes .. . 


Fabricators cut order backlogs 
further. Many now quote firm 
prices on new inquiries 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 115 


Pittsburgh -—— Structural fabrica- 
tors continue to make headway 
against order backlogs which extend 
about six months depending on type 
of work, against 12 months and 
longer at this time last year. While 
off substantially from a year ago, 
trend in new inquiries appears to be 
leveling off at about 50 to 60 per 
cent of last year’s volume. Relation- 
ship of the steel tonnage involved 
in public and private work remains 
unchanged with the former slightly 
greater. There is a growing tendency 
among fabricators to quote firm 
prices on new inquiries, reflecting in- 
creased competition. This practice is 
expected to become more widespread 
following determination of wage and 
raw material costs stemming from pos- 
sible fourth round wage advance. 
Tight supply situation persists in 
wide flange beams with mill order 
backlogs extended 2 to 3 months in 
contrast with 4 to 6 weeks for stand- 
ard shapes and plates. Threat of in- 
dustry wide strike Sept. 15 has not 
prompted many fabricators to build 
up steel stocks. 

New York—While there are fewer 
large tonnages being figured, vol- 
ume in the local structural market 
is being fairly sustained by greater 
number of small inquiries. Demand 
is still predominately of public char- 
acter, a situation that is expected to 
continue in probably increasing de- 
gree for a while. Fabricators report 
a further reduction in their backlogs, 
with shops having anywhere from 
two to four months work on hand. 


Boston—-An increase in bridge in- 
quiry, notably from Connecticut and 
Maine, releases approximately 2500 
tons for estimates, including a 1100- 
ton viaduct, Waterbury, Conn. Vol- 
ume also includes substantial ton- 
nage of steel grid flooring for re- 
pairs to the Massachusetts avenue 
bridge, Boston-Cambridge. Public 
work is slightly heavier, including 
schools, but private construction lags. 
Contract for superstructure, High 
bridge, Rumford, Me., has’ been 
placed, bids direct, at slightly better 
than $293 per ton, fabricated and 
erected. 

Philadelphia—Due . primarily to 
public work, demand for structural 
shapes is more active, with fabrica- 
tors looking for the improvement to 
extend into early fall. Volume of new 
business is not yet sufficient to off- 
set shrinkage in order backlogs at 
fabricating shops, but it has retarded 
the decline and so far this month bus- 
iness has been heavier than expected. 

Shape supply is easy, with stand- 
ard sections available within three 
to four weeks and wide flange sec- 
tions within four to six weeks. The 
Leading eastern producer has resumed 
rolling standard shapes and bar 
angles at its Lackawanna, N. Y., mill 
after a period of several years. 

The Kaiser-owned shape mill and 
bridge shop at Phoenixville, Pa., is 
being advertised for sale by the H. 
H. Buncher Co., Pittsburgh. While 
the shape mill has been down since 
last spring, the bridge shop has been 
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operating and is understood still to 
have enough work on hand to carry 
it into October. Meanwhile, raw ma- 
terial inventories and surplus shapes 
are steadily being reduced through 
outside sales. 


Chicago—Overconfidence in their 
ability to get material has caused em- 
barrassment to some fabricators re- 
cently. While structurals have never 
became completely easy to obtain, 
the trend toward better supply was 
so marked until recently that prom- 
ises were made which could not be 
kept. Shapes continue to be one of 
the scarce items at warehouses and 
mills, at least in certain specifica- 
tions. Demand is picking up from 
projects which were deferred in ex- 
pectation of lower steel prices but 
the number of these appears to be 
minor in comparison with the pub- 
lic works projects which are present- 
ly active. Backlogs vary with fab- 
ricators ranging from those largely 
nonexistent to those covering the 
rest of the year and beyond. Most 
active shops are those with large 
power plant and municipal projects, 
but small commercial and industrial 
jobs, of which there are a large num- 
ber, are the backbone of business 
for a large segment of this industry. 


San Francisco—The strike of truck 
drivers for many cement-mixing 
plants in the San Francisco area has 
brought a halt to a large number of 
heavy construction projects and de- 
mand for structurals has been cur- 
tailed sharply. However, signs of 
reviving interest in new building may 
bring a pick-up in buying this 
autumn. 


Denver—Bureau of Reclamation 
announces award at $17,600 to 
Schmitt Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., 
for furnishing bulkhead gates and 
lifting beams for Hungry Horse dam, 
involving about 50 tons shapes. Bids 
have been called Sept. 8 as follows: 
Sch. No. 2757, six radial gate hoists 
and equipment for Winchester 
Waterway, Columbia Basin project; 
sch. No. 2759, 14 motor driven fans, 
grilles, filters, etc. for Coulee power 
plant. 


Seattle—Fabricators report varied 
conditions in the industry; some need 
additional contracts, while others 
have fair backlogs. Considerable 
volume of new business is in pros- 
pect, many projects being on esti- 
mators’ boards. Largest tonnages 
immediately pending include _ stop 
logs and other equipment for McNary 
dam and other public works. Ma- 
terials are in good supply and bidding 
for work is more competitive. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 115 


Pittsburgh—Mill shipments of tin 
plate are greater than anticipated 
following heavy releases from mill 
stocks by leading can companies prior 
to July 16 deadline. At least a por- 
tion of current demand is attributed 
to another labor crisis next month. 
Sellers report specifications for Octo- 
ber delivery are developing in favor- 
able volume, although trade author- 
ities still predict fourth quarter de- 
mand and shipments will decline 
moderately. Mills are fully specified 
through third quarter. 


Plates... 


Production rises slightly al- 
though demand from principal 
users continues to lag 


Plate Prices, Page 115 


Philadelphia—Plate rollings are 
somewhat heavier, due largely to 
resumption of such operations at 
the mill of Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa., last week, following a sus- 
pension of several days. However, 
demand still lags, with the smaller 
mills unable to step up rollings for 
more than four days a week; some 
mills have rolling schedules for even 
fewer days. Only one eastern produc- 
er appears to be on a full weekly 
schedule. This interest is booked up 
for the remainder of this quarter on 
sheared plates, ascribed in part to 
its own requirements; on universal 
plate, it can do much better. Other 
district producers can make deliy- 
eries on sheared plate within two 
to three weeks. 

Dearth of demand for plates from 
the railroad and shipbuilding indus- 
tries is seriously felt. One district 
yard, in addition to being confronted 
with cancellations for the construc- 
tion of two Standard Oil Tankers, 
also lost out on the bidding for a 
new type of cargo ship for the mari- 
time commission, the low bidder be- 
ing the Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. of 
Alabama. The ship will require an 
estimated 5000 tons of steel, chiefly 
plates. 

Building construction requirements 
of plates also are light, due primarily 
to a lag in oil and gas and power 
plant work. Utility engineers say there 
is a fairly substantial amount of 
power plant construction under de- 
sign, but little pressure to go ahead 
with the work. 

New York—Plate inquiry still lags, 
with little immediate improvement in 
prospect. Except on certain identi- 
fied work there has been little ef- 
fort to place orders as a_ hedge 
against a possible steel strike next 
month. Most sellers can make ship- 
ments withim two or three weeks. 
Most buying at present involves mis- 
cellaneous specifications for tank and 
boiler shop work. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Boston — Plate shops are buying 
sparingly, working off inventory and 
placing orders for prompt delivery to 
fill openings in stock, Only one mill 
serving this area is scheduled through 
September, notably on sheared plates; 
others can make delivery in two to 
three weeks. Lack of forward buy- 
ing is emphasized by small volume 
placed for delivery in the fourth 
quarter. Slight increase in buying by 
the Navy is noted, bids closing Aug. 
24 on approximately 3045 tons of 
marine boiler and medium-tensile hull 
steel grades for delivery to East and 
West Coast yards. 

Birmingham — Plate production is 
substantially at capacity and remains 
on that schedule except for momen- 
tary flurries in other items which 
causes some ingot diversion. Steel 
mills are stocking no plates, even 
though the biggest usual users—car 
builders and ship builders—has tap- 
ered off considerably. Many miscel- 
laneous users, who have had to (ig 
hard for plates are faring somewhat 
better than usual. 
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What’s the greatest standing offer ever made? 


he greatest standing offer ever made has 
been in effect since the days of the colo- 
nists. J 

It is this—reward for extra effort. 

It is a basic fact of human nature that peo- 
ple will work amazingly hard if they get some- 
thing extra for doing it. 

Through the years it has stimulated Ameri- 
cans to invent new and better machines—to 
invest in new enterprises . . . to create the 
world’s greatest industrial plant . . . to com- 
pete in free markets. 

By increased use of machine power on our 
mass production lines, we have been able to 
lower costs—to produce more for every hour 
we work than any people on earth. 

Our productive efficiency has resulted in 
constantly higher wages and shorter hours. 
Our labor has the right to choose jobs, to 
Organize and to bargain collectively. 


No wonder that the United States, with 
only 7 per cent of the world’s population, 
produces as much material wealth as all other 
nations combined. 

Our American system has its faults. We all 
know that. We still have sharp ups and downs 
of prices and jobs. We'll have to change that 

and we will. 

Meanwhile, we’re being challenged to make 
the American system work as it never worked 
before..Let’s create new industries and ex- 
pand old ones—make more new jobs for 
more people. 

Here’s a big reward for extra effort—one 
we al/ can share. 

Let’s show the world what Americans can 
do when they really try / 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE BETTER WE LIVE 
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able booklet today! [ 


In words and pic- / 

tures, it tells you | \ 
How our U. S. 
Economic 
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| Why Americans enjoy the world’s high- 
| est standard of living 

| —Why we take progress for granted 

| How we have been able to raise wages 
| and shorten working hours 

| Why more Americans have jobs than 
| ever before . 

| Why the mainspring of our system is 
" productivity 

| —How a better living can be had for all 
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Steel Bars ... 


Deliveries of hot-rolled carbon 
bars gain as threat of strike 
increases 


Bar Prices, Page 114 


Boston—-Until inventories are sub- 
stantially lower in some instances, 
new buying of cold-finished carbon 
bars is likely to continue slow and 
spotty; several warehouses are also 
carrying rather heavy stocks of this 
grade. Alloy inventories are rela- 
tively lower than those of carbon 
and, while consumption is under 
that recorded earlier this year, bar 
tonnage is being fabricated at high- 








LOW AIR CONSUMPTION 








FAST, POWERFUL ACTION 
PRECISION CONTROL 


LOW MAINTENANCE 





er rate than volume going to mills. 
Orders placed as a hedge against 
possible mill strikes next month are 
nil in this district. Screw machine 
products plants are slightly more 
active. 

New York—Bar inquiry is slightly 
more active, with deliveries now rang- 
ing three to four weeks in most in- 
stances. Certain mills can no longer 
do much under a month, especially 
in the small sizes. Whether there 
will be a further tightening depends 
much upon what happens in the steel 
labor contract dispute. Should a 
peaceful settlement be reached there 
may be some easing in deliveries as 
some consumers hold up after having 
overbought in an effort to protect 
themselves against a possible stop- 






@ ...a size and 
a style for every 
chipping, calking, 
beading or scaling re- 
quirement. 


CALL YOUR 
CLECO MAN FOR: 


Grinders — Sanders — 
Rotary Drills — Rivet- 
ers — Sand Rammers 
— Chippers — Scal- 
ing Tools — Impact 
Wrenches — Screw- 
drivers — Hose Fit- 
tings — Sump Pumps. 


Write for 
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of the REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 
Pr. =<. Sex 2119, Houston. Taewas, U.S.A. 
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page of shipments. However, such a4 
settlement may so clarify the 
look as to actually stimulate dema: | 
still further in some directions. 

Philadelphia — While hot cart 
bar demand is spotty, tonnage 
moving at a somewhat faster pac, 
with deliveries a shade more 
tended. Some producers claim they 
can now promise delivery a little 
under four weeks. Uncertainty as 
to the outcome of the labor contro- 
versy has added to buying volume, 
especially over the past 10 days o1 
so. The temper of producers’ testi- 
mony before the presidential board 
which began..week before last has 
caused many consumers to revise 
their estimates as to chances of a 
peaceful settlement of the labor con- 
troversy. Whereas earlier they 
thought the dispute, in the end, 
would be terminated without a strike, 
many now regard that as being no 
more than a 50-50 possibility. 

Pittsburgh—Merchant carbon bar 
interests state bookings this month 
have registered a slight improvement 
over the comparable July period. 
There is growing evidence that cus- 
tomers’ inventories have been reduced 
to more realistic levels with result 
consumers have been forced to re-en- 
ter the market on a conservative bas- 
is for stock replacement purposes. 
Coldfinishers state that, despite exces- 
sive inventories still reported by some 
consumers, an up-turn in orcer vol- 
ume has been noted in recent weeks. 
Sellers are more optimistic on near 
term outlook than was the case early 
this summer. However, production 
schedules probably will continue at 
reduced levels through remainder of 
this year. Trade authorities are un- 
able to accurately determine what 
extent new order volume is influenced 
by strike threat of Sept. 15. Alloy 
bar demand is expected to record 
moderate improvement from oil well 
drilling industry in fourth quarter 
for such items as tool joints, drill 
rods, collars, etc. 

Chicago—-A spotty pickup in car- 
bon and alloy bar demand has been 
noted locally. Aggregate inquiry is 
of such magnitude that one producer 
has brought an additional electric 
furnace into operation. Many speci- 
fications remain on the “easy-to-ob- 
tain” list although recent weeks have 
shown a moderate extension of de- 
livery time for some items. Forgers 
inventories are generally high and, 
with operations in many of these 
plants restricted by lack of new 
business or delay in receiving re- 
leases for present orders, bar de- 
mand from this direction is_ static. 
The important farm implement and 
heavy earthmoving machinery fields, 
however, are boosting their total de- 
mand; one implement company re- 
veals that all but two plants in its 
nationwide network are scheduled for 
full operations into 1950. Cold-draw- 
ers’ books are generally full for at 
least a month ahead, but spot open- 
ings sometime occur. 

Los Angeles—Producers and _ job- 
bers report that bar requirements 
continue to stiffen, with improved 
demand for rounds, flats, bar-sized 
angles and shapes. Substantial prog- 
ress apparently has been made by 
many users in working off inventor- 
ies, particularly among suppliers to 
the farm implement and automot ve 
industries. 
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Reinforcing Bars ... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 114 


Los Angeles—Although construc- 
tion is increasing, and fabricators 
look for additional improvement in 
the fourth quarter, demand for rein- 
forcing bars remains spotty. While 
several mills are finding it difficult 
to fill rolling schedules, another ma- 
jor producer here is operating at 
capacity. 

San Francisco—Light buying con- 
tinues, and supplies generally are in 
a surplus position. Production of 
bars has been cut back substan- 
tially. 

Seattle—A steady influx of small 

tonnages is reported by rolling mills, 
minor construction and repair jobs 
absorbing a large amount of reinforc- 
ing bars. Larger shipments are go- 
ing to public works projects. Back- 
logs indicate continued capacity op- 
erations to the end of the calender 
year. 
" Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc.’s 
plant, Seattle, is still idled while 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s 
Seattle plant is operating at ca- 
pacity. 

Largest tonnage of reinforcing 
bars pending is 700 tons for Port- 
land’s treatment plant, unit of a 
$12 million project; low bid of $980,- 
620 was entered by L. H. Hoffman, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 114 


Pittsburgh—-Sellers report moder- 
ate improvement in order volume for 
semifinished steel items. Supplies of 
semifinished exceed requirements of 
nonintegrated steel producers. Little, 
if any, activity is noted in the re- 
rolling ingot market, while demand 
for sheet bars has receded to lowest 
level in the postwar period. Improve- 
ment in semifinished orders is re- 
stricted to forging quality billets, orig- 
inating primarily from automotive 
trade. 


Mill Equipment Orders Rise 


Pittsburgh—Steel industry expan- 
sion programs in European countries 
account for a major portion of do- 
mestic steel mill equipment manu- 
facturers’ order backlogs, which in 
most instances show little change 
from near record level recorded this 
time last year. This is not necessarily 
true among all concerns although in 
general demand for mill facilities has 
held up much better than activity in 
most other industrial lines. The 
French “Sollac” expansion program 
amounting to $50 million and involv- 
ing an 80-inch six stand hot-strip mill 
to United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., a 56-inch five stand cold re- 
duction mill to Mesta Machine Co., 
$9.5 million of electrical equipment 
to Westinghouse Electric Co., plus 
usual complement of auxiliary facili- 
ties and Yugoslavia’s $3 million steel 
mill to Continental Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. are latest such foreign 
commitments placed with interests 
here. 

Electric furnace builders also re- 
port commitments with foreign ac- 
ounts with contracts for 4 addition- 
| units under negotiation. 
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Abandoned Orbhan 


Is the clutch in your equipment 
an abandoned orphan... de- 
prived of its inheritance .. . with 
no home to turn to? 

Then it’s time to shift to Twin 
Disc . . . the clutch you’ll never 
find abandoned like the one in the 
illustration. For every Twin Disc 
Clutch is backed by the same 
parental interest and responsibility 
that have distinguished the prod- 
ucts built by Twin Disc for the 
past 31 years. 

Ample parts stocks and trained 
mechanics in the 5 Branch Offices 
and 47 Twin Disc Parts Stations 
assure prompt service. Exceptional 
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CLUTCHES ANO/MYORAULIC DRIVES 
x 


demands can be met by over-night 
shipments from the factory or 
from one of the five factory 
branches, where perpetual inven- 
tories are maintained . . . eliminat- 
ing the need for costly made-to- 
order parts for original installa- 
tions or subsequent replacements. 

These are the reasons why man- 
ufacturers continue to standardize 
on Twin Disc Clutches year after 
year, and why they are preferred 
by owners and operators of all 
types of power-driven equipment. 
Twin Disc CLuTcCH COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Di- 
vision, Rockford, Illinois). 


Marine Gear 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 
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“Unbrako” in 1934. 




















The most widely used socket head cap screw in toolrooms, die shops, 
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44 assembly departments and maintenance work, is the “UNBRAKO”’ 
++! with its Knurled head because the knurls prevent slippage and 
O-* ‘finger fumbling’—be the heads ever so oily, hence, speed assem- 


bly, so naturally, toolmakers, die-makers, and production workers 
prefer “UNBRAKO” Knurled Socket Head Cap Screws. ‘““UNBRAKO” 
Knurled Socket Head Cap Screws are available in a full range of 
lengths in sizes from No. 4 to 142” diameter. 


TISBRA 


Write us for the name and address of your nearest ““UNBRAKO”’ In- 
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ie: dustrial Distributor and for your copy of the “‘UNBRAKO"’ Catalog. 
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advanced designing in fan 
blades .... rigidly mounted 
and securely locked in place 
.... well balanced and 
readily portable by over- 
head crane or auxiliary 
truck. Stationary and os- 
cillating types with either 
pedestal (floor mounting) 
or bracket (wall mounting). 


| f B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
i HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Machinery Since 1873 


PERKINS 
MAN COOLERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
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Alloy Steel 


Cleveland—To help fill automot 
company orders for alloy steel 
fore date of a possible strike in | 
steel industry, Republic Steel C 
put an additional open hearth a 
two electric furnaces into operat 
last week. The open hearth 
added at Massillon, O., making 
of the company’s nine furnaces op- 
erating there. The two additional 
electric furnaces went on at Canton, 
O. Thus, nine of the company’s /|2 
electrics are operating there, in addi- 
tion to four of six open hearths. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 117 


New York—Demand for steel from 
warehouse is improving slightly from 
the July low. With few exceptions, 
distributors are placing orders with 
mills in about the same volume as 
their sales; inventories are now well 
balanced and buying policies follow 
replacements needs. Warehouse sales 
record sheets covering recent years 
are hardly reliable for normal opera 
tions and more conservative buying 
is the general policy. Price-wise, 
merchant steel pipe is shaky, re- 
flecting in part desire of more dis- 
tributors to turn over pipe stocks 
since withdrawal of consigned stocks, 
Minor warehouse service extras are 
also being waived on some products. 

Philadelphia—District warehouses 
have done relatively little excess buy- 
ing as insurance against a steel 
strike. With business tapering and 
mill shipments good for some time 
past, they have been able to build 
up sizable inventories without special 
effort. Sales so far this month are 
at a rate perhaps a shade lower than 
that of last month. Little or no pro- 
tective buying is being done by con- 
sumers because of the possibility ofa 
walkout at the mills in September. 

Cincinnati—-A feature of the ware- 
house market is the slim flow of 
steel orders from coal mining in- 
terests. This condition is attributed 
only partly to the shortened work 
week in mines. Sales of building 
steel, on the other hand, are better 
as supplies come in balance to meet 
these demands promptly. Jobbers 
likely will show a gain in their busi- 
ness over the July volume; buying 
still consists of small orders to cover 
immediate needs. 

Birmingham—Warehouse demand 
for steel inches gradually upward. 
Stocks in most instances are also in- 
creasing. Some items, notably gal- 
vanized sheets, are still on the scarce 
list. Some of the steady but not 
spectacular buying is attributed to 
the possibility of a strike in steel 
coupled with the complications still 
evident in the coal industry. 

Los Angeles—Warehouse activity 
is fairly stable, holding at virtually 
the same level for the past 30 days. 
Jobber inventories are in somewhat 
better balance, although sheet sup- 
plies are tightening up. There is con- 
tinued price-cutting on surplus stocks 
of items for which demand is slow 
Sales of such surplus by jobbers at 
less than mill price generally are 
confined to other warehouses. 

Seattle — Warehouse volume is 
about equal to that recorded in Jul; 
jobbing houses report. Demand con- 
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tinues fair and steady, all out-of- 
stock items moving out quickly. 
calvanized sheets are the only criti- 
item on the list and this bottle- 
is expected to be eliminated 
in six weeks. Price schedules 
are unchanged. Complaint is heard 
delayed shipments, said to be 
to mills holding back until car- 
joad tonnages are available. This 
situation is disturbing to the trade. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 116 


New York—Pig iron business here 
shows only slight improvement and 
most sellers look for little real gain 
over the next two or three weeks. 
Meanwhile, consumers are working 
off some of the higher priced in- 
ventories laid in earlier in_ the 
vear and with any material pick-up 
in their own business would soon 
be active in the market again. Pig 
iron production at furnaces serving 
this area has shown little recent 
change, with a result that operations 
are still piling tonnage. 

Boston—Pig iron shipments are 
slightly ahead of those reported last 
month, but buying is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, including that by con- 
sumers who have worked down in- 
ventories. Melt remains at a sharply 
reduced level and most shops show 
no inclination to build up stocks. In- 
ventories of finished castings, higher 
than estimated originally, are being 
reduced gradually, but volume of new 
orders reaching foundries is slow. 
Several furnaces have adjusted pro- 
duction closer to actual demand. Steel- 
works are operating at a lower rate 
than before vacation suspensions. 


Philadelphia—Demand for foundry 
iron this month is at a slightly high- 
er rate than that in July. High 
priced inventories are being worked 
off and, in some instances, casting 
requirements have picked up. 

Inquiry for basic iron is quiet and, 
in general, there has been little over- 
all improvement over recent weeks. 
Producers continue to pile iron. Many 
buyers look for a reduction in cur- 
rent pig iron prices, although they 
do not anticipate any change before 
adjustment of the steel labor dis- 
pute. 

Pittsburgh — Demand for foundry 
iron has recorded little change at 
levels well below that recorded this 
time a year ago. New buying appar- 
ently is limited to actual require- 
ments. However, heavy shipments 
from producers’ stocks are again an- 
ticipated early in September as a 
hedge against possible industry-wide 
Strike around Sept. 15. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. has taken its 
No. 1 blast furnace out of service 
at Aliquippa due to lack of orders, 
making a total of 14 out of 47 units 
idle in this district. 


Buffalo—Opinions vary as to how 
much of a rebound will take place 
In pig iron demand. The Bond plant 
of the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., the world’s largest 
producer of cast iron home heating 
furnaces, resumed operations last 
Week, operating four days. The plant 
halted production on July 1. 

Merchant iron sellers report oc- 
fasional orders from foundries for 
‘mnicdiate shipment, indicating that 
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inventories are at a low point. On 
the other hand, some iron was still 
reported moving into warehouse de- 
pots. Pig iron operations held at 69 
per cent of capacity, with one of the 
five idle stacks in the district ex- 
pected to be relighted shortly. 
Cincinnati Pig iron orders for 
September delivery are modestly 
better, giving basis for belief that 
the low point in the foundry melt 
in this district has been passed. Ex- 
panded shipments could mean that 
inventories were worked cff, but 
other reports indicate they reflect an 
increase in demand for castings now 
that the period of mass vacations is 
over and an expected seasonal im- 
provement in some lines which re- 


Manual Adjustments Eliminated by 


Continuously and automatically policing 
the vital functions of hydraulic oil, “BCF”’ 
Exchangers not only safeguard peak ma- 
but eliminate time- 
wasting manual adjustments. Sludge and 
varnish accumulations, the results of ex- 
cessive temperatures, aren't given the op- 
portunity to work their damaging effects, 
either on production schedules or on the 


chine production, 


production tool itself. 





> 


cently have been dull. Betterment, as 
envisioned now, will be in both north- 
ern and southern iron. 


Chicago—A number of foundries 
which previously were consuming in- 
ventory, have increased their demands 
for merchant iron. Anticipation of 
a possible shut-off in supply 
next month, betterment of cast- 


ings orders from some directions plus 
end of vacations at many plants have 
had an exemplary effect on demand. 
Strong cast scrap market is an added 
factor in the improvement, some of 
the disproportionate price spread be- 
tween these partially interchangeable 
commodities having been ejiminated 
Inland Steel Co. stack, which was 
making spiegeleisen prior to the 








Economies in operating time afforded by ‘“‘BCF”’ - equipped 
Agnew assembling presses (illustrated) are matched by the first- 
cost economy of “BCF’s” . .. industry's first fully standardized, mass 


produced exchangers. 


Builders of primary equipment, who are making “‘BCF’s” an 
integral part of the hydraulic system, find that Ross standardization 
simplifies installation — that each unit slips readily into position. 
Further, they are enabled to expand their sales story by assuring 
maintenance-minded customers of trouble-free oil cooling. 

Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc., Div. of American Radiator & Stan- 
dard Sanitary Corp., 1431 West Ave., Buffalo 13, N. ¥. In Canada, 


Horton Steel Works, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. 









% To improve whatever hydraulic 
equipment yo sell, to assure full 
values in whatever hydraulic equip- 
ment you buy, the first step is to 
get your copy of Bulletin 1.1K1 
today. Write. 





“BCF” 
EXCHANGERS 





Seung home and umdusty — AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER 


CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR © KEWANEE BOILER © ROSS HEATER © TONAWANDA IRON 
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MARKET NEWS — 
threatened strike in July and which this city. Shipments for the \ ce 
subsequently made basic to replace ended on the same date were slivht. Sc 
that lost when several furnaces were ly smaller than the correspon: ing 
banked for a short period, has been week a year ago, totaling 2,677 115 F 
switched over to a malleable iron tons and 2,873,371 tons, respecti\ ly 
campaign. Shipments for the week from Un ‘eq t 

Birmingham — Pig iron demand States ports alone totaled 2,594 \85 I 
builds gradually. While still consid- tons, or at an average daily loading 
erably below the peak, need for iron rate of 370,698 tons, compared with 
is moderately better this far in Aug- 2,858,746 tons, at a daily rate of 
ust than it was a month ago, which 408,392 tons, a year ago. I 
adds up to gradual improvement Details of the report on shipn ents are 
since late May or early June as in- _— follow: of | 
ventories have dwindled. Republic —Week ended Aug. 15- JB ‘D5: 
Steel Corp. has a furnace down for U. 8. Ports 1949 1948 ae 
repairs which are proceeding satis- Escanaba 150,657 126,581 No. 
factorily. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Manwestio shee, 146,082 elin 
Renee to. Seweteck Gownat 3=(Soon. i! See Lae 
Ensley. — stocking of merchant Se aT a al ca 664.237 mia D 
iron 1S evident. Two Harbors 624,951 637,856 sum 
Keokuk, Iowa—cCurrent price quo- U. S. Ports 2,594,885 2,858,744 The 
ted by Keokuk Electro-Metals Co., Canadian Ports well 
this city, for electric furnace silvery Michipicoten 18,207 14,625 time 
pig iron, open-hearth and foundry Port Arthur ; 64,026 7s tak 
grades, 14.01-14.50 per cent silicon, Canadian Ports Total .. 82,233 14,625 antl 
is $77 per gross ton, Keokuk, Iowa, All Ports Total ....... 2,677,118 2,873,371 iner 
yn and Wenatchee, Wash., freight allow- ae —Season to Aug. 15— deal 
Tay ed to normal trade area. Price for bie ON eagieeg Rat 1948 han 
— : F Escanaba ; 2,589,930  2,755,90¢ “0 
4 > 12'4-pound piglets is $82 per gross Marquette 2,795,057 2,467,712 ae 
as ton, Keokuk, freight allowed to Ashland . 8,201,087 3,203,434 150, 
ty. normal trade area. oe . 19,199,424 17,836,608 rr 
. . . i Ee ,714,919 0,921,105 
C ‘ St. Louis—The slight bulge mn sag ona sonata emp cool 
i pig iron buying continues to increase. U. S. Ports Total . 50,388,079 47,808,197 ulat 
iy Makers are picking up a few orders CGenntion Partin sum 
2 and a number of regular customers Michipicoten ot ie iid oo idea 
be: are still to be heard from this month. Port Arthur ........... 546,631 216717 [ther 
k? If these ask for the anticipated ton- Canadian Ports Total .. 870,301 501,23 fere 
i - nage to build overly low inventories, All Ports Total . 51,258,380 48,309,432 runé 
i the inference will be that the busi- 
& ness improvement in local heavy in- Washington—TIron ore imports dur- “ 
ES = dustry is of more substantial nature ing the first four months of this yea and 
Ke - than hedging against a steel strike. | amounted to 1,704,637 tons, with JB $19: 
by There is increasing sentiment among more than 1 million tons coming a 
c iron producers and consumers that from Chile. During the first four — 
} September, when industrial vacations months of 1948, ore imports amount- the ' 
are over, will show notable improve- ed to 1,386,456 tons. Iron ore ex — Mt 
ment in pig iron demand. Produc- ports during the first four months at ‘ 
b tion here remains at around 60 per amounted to 393,741 tons, agains JB 4" 
cent of capacity, which has lately 429,016 tons in the corresponding — 
BR: proved ample to hold up ground 1948 period. Most of the ore during $25, 
Bt stocks. the first four months of this year ‘tic 
. went to Japan, a total of 212,878 ings 
ie be tons. In April alone, shipments to cal b 
S 3 Dominion Shuts Down Stack Japan amounted to 74,728 tons. Phi 
; stre 
Montreal, Que.—Dominion Steel & Praca Ten vessels in me No. 
| Coal Corp. will shut down one of its 5, as cone Lakes ore fleet har Bi $28. 
big blast furnaces at Sydney, N. S., ae withdrawn from the one trad cast 
because of a swing back to normal since mid-June, leaving a total : brea 
demand for pig iron, C. M. Anson, 255 in that trade as of Aug. 15. Tw motc 
general manager, says. were withdrawn in the month ended clear 
Sufficient quantities of pig iron and ead — eight in the month ende: $30-§ 
lack of business from sterling ex- ug. 10. , Bo 
change countries are the main reasons The ore fleet consists of the fo B mak 
Send Prints and Samples for closing the furnace. Pig iron pro- lowing: lee] 
State if Dies are available duction has been dropped to 54,000 Pe. _ impr 
tons monthly. Dominion Steel & Pittsburgh Steamship Co..... 689,250 61 point 
Coal Corp. has four blast furnaces Interlake Steamship Co, .... 364,900 36 catlo 
with total rated capacity of 730,000 Hutchinson & Co, .......... 282,950 32 four 
tons per year. Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co, ... 195,600 22 steel 
No reduction in pig iron output has Great Lakes Steamship Co. . 139,700 15 prod 
been announced by any of the On- M. A, Hanna Co., agent.... 139,100 13 are \ 
tario producers. ay Transportation silica ss pent? 
Wilson Transit Co. ......... 110,000 11 an 
Reiss Steamship Co, ........ 76,400 8 ve) 
Iron Ore Pa ear Tomlinson Fleet See 79,300 8 xl. 
Columbia Transportation Co. 78,50 et 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 116 Midland Steamship Pe: Pped 7 att : 
. ¢ rhli =] . 2 SITIOT 
Cleveland—Nearly 3 million more james,# Tauehin Stee Core, 43.000 ¢ HO 
tons of Lake Superior iron ore were Shenango Furnace Co, ...... 36,000 3 Ne 
shipped from upper lake ports from Boland & Cornelius ........ 33,300 4 acair 
the beginning of the season to Aug. Browning Steamship Co. 26,400 . 1 an 
15 than were shipped during the like Ford Motor Co, tteeseee 23,750 * They 
INCORPORATED period a year ago. Total shipments International Harvester Co.. 22,300 $19.8 
‘ . OWE BE TCO, os wh aise sank eon 21,400 - at 
PHONE 9-3356 to mid-August came to 51,258,380 Gartland Steamship Co. .... 22,700 s tw 
tons compared with 48,309,432 tons Schneider Transportation Co. 11,800 - On 
P.O. Box 945 Youngstown, Ohio U.S.A. during the like 1948 period, reports ———— ee 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, Tote) « sis sceusststiuerere eee ae ae ti . 
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Scrap... 
Prices advance in many dis- 
tricts despite light buying and 
large stock 

Scrap Prices, Page 120 


Philadelphia — Steel scrap _ prices 
are sharply higher throughout most 
of the list here. Based on light trad- 
ing, No. 1 heavy melting steel is 
now holding at $20-$20.50, delivered; 
No. 2 heavy melting and No. 1 bush- 
eling, $18.50-$19; No. 1 bundles, $20- 
$20.50; No. 2 bundles, $17.50-$18. 

Despite substantial increases, con- 
sumers are moving rather cautiously. 
They believe that while it might be 
well to lay in some tonnage at this 
time as the market appears to have 
taken a definite turn, they do not 
anticipate any succession of sharp 
increases. Most of them, as well as 
dealers, have substantial stocks on 
hand. Dealers in the nearby vicinity 
are estimated to have anywhere from 
150,000 to 200,000 tons in their yards, 
most of it prepared. At the same 
time, higher prices and somewhat 
cooler weather are expected to stim- 
ulate collections. Consequently, con- 
sumers are moving slowly with the 
idea that somewhere along the line 
there will be sufficient tonnage of- 
fered a little later to check any 
runaway tendency. 

Machine shop and mixed borings 
and turnings have advanced to $14- 
$15; short shovel turnings, to $17- 
$18. Changes in low phos scrap are 
nominal, with little new buying at 
the moment but with sentiment defi- 
nitely stronger and dealers holding 
at higher levels. Bar crop and plate 
and punchings and plate scrap are 
currently available at around $24- 
$25; cut structurals at $23-$24. Elec- 
tric furnace bundles and heavy turn- 
ings are $20.00-$20.50; No. 1 chemi- 
cal borings, $19-$19.50. 

Cast grades show continued 
strength, with demand more active. 
No. 1 cupola cast is higher at $27.00- 
$28.00, delivered; No. 1 machinery 
cast $30-$31; charging box and heavy 
breakable cast, $26-$27. Unstripped 
motor blocks are holding at $22-$23; 
clean auto cast and No. 1 wheels, 
$30-$31. 

Boston—Higher prices for steel- 
making scrap are not based on heav- 
ier buying in this area, but rather 
improved tone at larger consuming 
points, After extending normal va- 
cation periods from two weeks to 
four in some instances, all district 
steel producers have resumed ingot 
production but at lower rate. They 
are well fixed for scrap. Foundry de- 
mand is light since most of the larg- 
er consumers have substantial in- 
ventories of high cost scrap. Yards 
are receiving only a light volume of 
material, but most of them are buy- 
ing what is offered, taking the po- 
sition that tonnage at current low 
Prices is a bargain for future resale. 

New York—-Scrap brokers have 
asain advanced buying prices on No. 
1 and No. 2 heavy melting steel. 
They are now offering $14-$14.50 and 
$13-$13.50, respectively, on these 
two grades. 

“ne consumer purchase of No. 2 
heavy melting steel is reported to 
have been made at as high as $20.50, 
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ARE BUILT TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Any span or lift, from 5 to 150 tons, designed and built to meet 
your particular requirements. There’s almost half a century of know- 
how behind every crane we build, so you may be sure that we in- 
corporate everything that adds to efficiency, safety, dependability 
and economy. The new BEDFORD catalog will interest you: write 
for your copy today. ELECTRIC OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
* GANTRY CRANES + STEEL DERRICKS + STRUCTURAL STEEL + STEEL 
BUILDINGS * GRAY IRON CASTINGS 


Crane builders since 1903 








. BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


BEDFORD, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Engineers .* Designers + Fabricators 





Wyandotte 
makes the 


complete line of 


—BEDFORD CRANES- 








BALANCED METAL CLEANERS 


e Cleaners for any soak, electrolytic, 
spray or tumble operation. 


e Degreasing compounds and specialty 
products including burnishing compounds, 
paint strippers and burring compounds. 


e Wyandotte Zorball, the all-purpose 
floor absorbent, for reducing 
fire and slipping hazards. 


e For complete information, just call 
your nearest Wyandotte Representative. 
He’s always at your service. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - Wyandotte, Michigan 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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Good 


about 
Burnishing 


F ROM North, East, West and 
South comes NEWS that hun- 
dreds of metal processors have 
found Oakite Composition No. 
3 to be ideal for burnishing 
steel, brass, silver and wrought 
or die-cast aluminum. 


Oakite Composition No.3 gives 
rich suds in hard or soft water, 
lubricates smoothly to prevent 
metal - on - metal scratching, 
rinses freely leaving no soapy 
film on work or balls, improves 
luster at low cost per unit. 


Write to Oakite Products, Inc., 
34E Thames St., New York 6, 
N. Y., for Special Report 6705 
describing Oakite Composition 
No. 3. Full of information 
about cleaning and _ bright- 
dipping metals before burnish- 
ing and best methods of keep- 
ing balls and barrels in good 
condition. 


Also, without obligation, 
ask about Oakite meth- 
ods for: 


Precleaning in tanks 
Precleaning in machines 
Alkaline cleaning in tanks 


Alkaline cleaning in ma- 
chines 


Pickling 
Electrocleaning 
Pre-paint treatment in tanks 


Pre-paint treatment in ma- 
chines 


Steam-gun cleaning 
Paint stripping 
Rust prevention 


OAKITE 


SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE 3 





Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cuties of United States and Canada 








delivered. No change has been made 
in buying prices on No. 1 busheling 
and No. 1 bundles, but offerings on 
No. 2 bundles have been stepped up 
$1 a ton to $12-$12.50, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Brokers are now offering $7-$7.50 
on machine shop turnings and mixed 
borings and turnings, $8-$9 on short 
shovel turnings, $17-$18 on punch- 
ings and plate scrap and cut struc- 
turals. Brokers buying prices on 
No. 1 cupola have been stepped up 
to $23-$24, f.o.b. shipping point, on 
No. 1 machinery to $24-$25 and on 
charging box and heavy breakable 
to $19.50-$20. Unstripped motor 
blocks are higher at $16-$17 and 
malleable is at $20-$21. 


Pittsburgh — Brokers and dealers 
contend that advance in quotations 
in other districts makes it impossible 
to obtain scrap from remote points 
for shipment here at $21 level for 
industrial No. 1. These interests have 
been forced to pay up to $23 to fill 
last mill orders of $21. Sizable ton- 
nage also has been purchased at these 
higher prices on speculation that the 
next large mill purchases will be 
around $25. A growing number of 
dealers are refusing to se!l what little 
processed scrap they have because of 
the same conviction that a reversal in 
price trend is under way. Metalwork- 
ing companies also are shopping 
around prior to selling their scrap, 
although in many instances limited 
storage facilities restrict such efforts. 

Advance in freight rates Sept. 1 
also will increase pressure for higher 
prices. Some major scrap consumers 
state they would not be able to pur- 
chase large tonnages of No. 1 under 
current market conditions at $21. 
While there were no mill purchases 
last week, trade authorities genera!ly 
agree $23 level is more representative 
of present market than last purchase 
price of $21. 

Future scrap price trend is basic- 
ally dependent on rate of ingot oper- 
ations over coming months. Mill 
stocks are more than ample in many 
instances to permit staying out of 
market for dealer scrap until the 
labor situation is clarified. Antici- 
pated easing in steel order volume 
throughout winter months is also 
major factor. However, if another in- 
flationary spiral gets under way as 
result of steelworkers winning a sub- 
stantial wage increase, it is held 
probable scrap prices will move up- 
ward in line with other basic raw ma- 
terials. 


Chicago—Scramble between brok- 
ers and dealers to get scrap, some 
to use in covering old orders, some 
to hold for speculative purposes, con- 
tinued last week. Mill buying was 
limited to a few users. A sizable 
purchase of No. 1 heavy melting 
scrap was reported at $23, establish- 
ing a new price which is still subject 
to intense upward pressure in view 
of the bullish sentiment throughout 
the trade. Several quoted items, 
while as yet without consuming buy- 
ers, are sentimentally stronger. Ma- 
chinery cast, now quoted at $38-$40, 
has brought an even higher price but 
tonnage bought above this spread has 
been relatively insignificant. 


Cleveland—Scrap price quotations 
here are up, mainly on the basis of 
prices brokers say they are offering 
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in an effort to get tonnage \ ‘th 
which to cover old orders. The lii'k 
buying that steel mills are doin; is 
reported to be secret in most cass, 
but it is said this new buying shvvvs 
e tendency to support the high» 
prices brokers are offering for 1.1- 
terial to cover old orders. 

Some members of the trade ex- 
pect no strike in the steel industry 
and foresee continued good opera- 
tions that will lend strength to the 
scrap market. 

Demand for foundry grades of 
scrap is reported somewhat in- 
creased. 

Buffalo—Although volume of scrap 
material changing hands is small, 
stronger tendencies are apparent. in 
the market here. Dealers and con- 
sumers are having difficulty getting 
together on prices. Dealers obvious- 
ly are playing the increase in the 
local ingot rate for higher prices. 

Price range spreads, in many in- 
stances considered nominal, are run- 
ning as much as $2 on an item. No. 
2 heavy melting and related items 
are up 50 cents to $20.50-$21, while 
No. 1 material remains at $24-$24.50. 
An early sale at a shade below the 
range was reported, but later dealers 
were refusing to accept additional 
No. 1 orders below $25. 

Cast items also maintain strength. 
Sales of No. 1 cupola are reported 
within a range $29.50-$30, the outside 
figure being considered the market. 
No. 1 machinery is quoted at $32- 
$33. 

Water borne scrap arrivals last 
week included two canal fleets with 
7000 tons for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s plant. The S.S. Venus pulled in 
from the upper lakes with 5000 tons. 

Detroit—Scrap market continues 
strong, although no mill buying can 
be ascertained to support the rising 
price level. No. 1 and No. 2 bundles 
are up $1 per ton, along with No. 2 
heavy melting, No. 1 busheling and 
plate scrap. Exceptional push is be- 
ing given cast grades, all of which 
are up another $3 per ton. Ford is 
reported ready to buy a substantial 
tonnage of cast material and this is 
buoving the market generally. 


Cincinnati—Scrap prices are high- 
er, biggest advances being in cast 
grades. At the same time most open- 
hearth grades are unchanged and 
nominal on a lack of mill buying. 
Spotty purchases and effect of de- 
velopments in other districts give an 
optimistic undertone to the market. 
Many market interests believe quo- 
tations sank too far during the down- 
trend earlier in the year. Hence, 
dealers are holding back tonnage on 
speculation. No. 1 cupola cast is the 
star performer in the current rise, 
with a markup to $36.50 on basis of 
purchases. 

Birmingham—A_ distinct recovery 
trend is evident in scrap as prices 
move moderately upward, especially 
in some cast grades. Heavy melting, 
is showing gradual improvement, 
both in price and in demand, but 
most observers do not anticipate any 
runaway market in the offing. 

St. Louis—Scarcities in virtually 
all scrap grades continue to boost 
prices. Low figures paid country 
collectors, high labor costs and 
freight rates have trimmed country 
shipments virtually to the vanishing 
point. The dealer scrap shortage has 
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turned emphasis to railroad scrap 
which in turn is getting more and 
more scarce as the roads economize 
on new steel purchases and reduce 
maintenance and dismantling pro- 
grams. Partly because of small rail 
scrap offering, one big user here has 
cut off all but one of 10 furnaces. 
Cast grades have been boosted by the 
simultaneous re-entry into the mar- 
ket of foundries under sudden pres- 
sure by the auto industry to rush de- 
livery of parts before the Ford dis- 
pute can set off other motor strikes. 
Foundry orders generally, have not 
jumped to a volume warranting the 
advance in cast grade prices; cer- 
tainly they haven’t picked up in pro- 
nortion to prices. Many foundries 
merely held out for lower scrap 
prices until inventories hurt opera- 
tions, then began buying at the same 
time. 

Considerable confusion exists in 
the scrap market, but many brok- 
ers are convinced this is not an en- 
during price rise. The fact that one 
big mill hasn’t yet bought for August, 
and another is refusing—at least 
temporarily—to pay more than July’s 
$18 for melting steel, indicates that 
important consumers feel the same 
way. Practically no new orders for 
Nos. 1 and 2 steel are being placed 
in this district, and some brokers are 
reported paying $19 to $20 to fill 
orders contracted last month at $18. 
Poor shipments prevented earlier 
fillings. 

Los Angeles—Movement of scrap 
is slow, with mills buying only lim- 
ited tonnages. Despite the fact de- 
mand is sluggish, the price struc- 
ture is unchanged. Dealers here are 
concerned over the effect of the latest 
freight increase on their rapidly nar- 
rowing profit margin. Contrary to 
usual practice, railroad scrap cur- 
rently is bringing no premium. De- 
mand likewise is slack for plate 
scrap, with electric furnace operations 
in foundries at low ebb. Iron found- 
ries are buying only little scrap, but 
posted prices for No. 1 cupola cast 
are unchanged. 


Seattle—Receipts of steel scrap are 
slightly under consumption so that 
inventories are being reduced. From 
a mill standpoint, the situation is 
greatly improved over six months 
ago when supplies were below re- 
quirements. The market is steady 
now at $16 for No. 1 and No. 2 
heavy melting. Demand is slow for 
electric furnace items and cast iron 
— as foundry activity has de- 
clined. 


San Francisco—Reduced ingot pro- 
duction in this area has dried up de- 
mand for domestic scrap. Mills are 
well stocked and are buying only 
fnough to keep inventories on an 
even level. 


Tubular Goods .. . 
Tubular Goods Prices, Page 115 


Los Angeles—Requirements for res- 
idential construction are maintaining 
strong demand for pipe in diameters 
under 2 in. Larger sizes are moving 
more slowly, with principal needs 
those of the oil industry. Expansion 
and improvement programs in that 
Industry continue. Latest project an- 
nounced is a $300,000 ocean tanker 
and tank-truck gasoline terminal to 
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MCDANEL ) 
High Temperature 


COMBUSTION 
TUBES 





McDanel Porcelain Combustion Tubes and Zirco Tubes are 
precision made. Density, bore size, wall thickness, etc. are 
carefully controlled to assure maximum resistance to thermal 
shock, accurate fit and gas tightness. Cast as a single unit, 
they defy devitrification—give longer service and lower re- 
placement costs. For carbon and sulphur determinations, 


McDanel Tubes are tops 


Leading metallurgists in the steel and iron industries say: 
*McDanel Tubes stand up well under extremes in tempera- 


ture’’— ‘Never spall or blister’’ —‘‘Highly satisfactory in 


M C D A N E L peptone 
Specify McDanel High Temperature Porcelain Combustion 


Tubes and Zirco Tubes from your supplier. 


Refractory 
Porcelain Co. 


Beaver Falls 
Penna. 


OTHER McDANEL PRODUCTS 


e Non-spalling, non-blistering, gas tight Combustion Tubes. 
e@ High Temperature Zirco Tubes 
e@ Self Cooling Combustion Tubes. 


@ Refractory Porcelain Specialties in stock or designed to meet 


your needs. 

















JOHNSON 
XLO Music 
Spring Wire 


Uniform cast 
Uniform tensile 
Uniform size 
Self lubricating 
surface 
Warehouse stocks 


JOHNSON 


AND WIRE COMPANY, INC 


WORCESTER 1, MASS. 


Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit Akron Chicago 
Houston Tulsa Los Angeles Toronto 


STEEL 


New York 
Atlanta 
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It's Easy to 
pbesure Your 


ypic FOOT 


SUPPLY 


By leasing Air Products genera- 
tors and making your own oxygen 
from air, you can assure your- 
self a continuous supply—with 
no investment for equipment. 
Air Products generators extract 
your oxygen from the air and 
feed it right to your pipe line 
without handling. 

If you use over 200,000 cubic 
feet of oxygen per month, you 
can get these advantages by leas- 
ing Air Products oxygen gener- 
ators: 


> No Risk of Delivery 
Failures ! 

» No Evaporation Loss ! 

> No Residual Loss! 

> No Expensive Handling 
and Delivery Costs! 


For full information about this 
modern method of solving your 
oxygen problems, drop us a 
line—telling us your peak and 
minimum oxygen loads per 
month. No obligation to you, 
of course. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P. O. Box 538 
Allentown; Pa. 


be built at Carpinteria, Calif., by 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Seattle—Demand for cast iron tub- 
ular goods is slow and little interest 
is being indicated. In most instances, 
bid calls include alternatives. No 
large projects are up for immediate 
consideration, 


Linc Consumption Drops 


Washington—Consumption of slab 
zinc in the United States in May de- 
clined 3 per cent below the April 
total, was 10 per cent below the 1949 
monthly average and was the low- 
ect monthly rate since February, 
1946, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. Consumers’ stocks were 16 
per cent below inventories on Apr. 
30 as all industry groups reported 
substantial stock declines. 

Smelter stocks of slab zinc were 
75,830 tons on May 31 compared to 
50,982 tons on hand May 1. Inven- 
tories of zinc dust at producers’ 
plants continued downward and on 
May 31 were 8 per cent less than at 
the beginning of the month. 

Shipments of zinc dust increased 
26 per cent over April, whereas slab 
zinc shipments from smelters were 
1 per cent below the April total. 

Receipts of slab zinc at consum- 
ers’ plants totaled 36,261 tons or 8 
per cent less than in April. Gains in 
receipts of 5 and 10 per cent at gal- 
vanizing and die casting plants, re- 
spectively, were more than offset by 
losses of 63 and 37 per cent in zinc 
receipts at brass and rolling mills. 

Secondary slab zinc production at 
10 operating secondary redistillation 
plants totaled 2265 tons, including 
472 tons of intermediate, 437 tons of 
brass special and 1356 tons of prime 
western. Production of intermediate 
and prime western grades increased 
but output of brass special grade de- 
clined. 

In addition to stocks held at pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ plants, 4493 
tons of slab zinc were in transit to 
consumers compared to 4893 tons on 
Apr. 30. 

Imports of zinc in ore in May were 
21,336 tons compared to 25,485 tons 
in April. Slab zinc imports of 7272 
tons were entirely from Canada. Slab 
zinc exports of 6205 tons in May 
were shipped mainly to United King- 
dom and India. Of the total exported, 
46 per cent was in the form of 
Prime Western grade and 36 per 
cent was regular high grade. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 115 


Chicago — Railroads’ steel buying 
contracted further last week when 
one canceled some of its third quar- 
ter order for rails and fastenings and 
all of its fourth quarter commitment 
with a local mill. Another road has 
deferred until 1950 the tonnage it 
was planning to get in this year’s 
final quarter. 

Pittsburgh—Lack of freight car or- 
ders is expected to force some in- 
dependent shops to close by late next 
month. Independent car builders are 
hopeful railroads’ strict ordering pol- 
icy will be revised in closing months 
of this year. However, there are no 
indications of a reversal in carriers’ 
buying policy at this time. Manufac- 
turers of car wheels report order 
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backlogs are extended about th -e 
months, in sharp contrast to the v: vy 
tight delivery situation a year a 

Similarly there are plenty of open- 
ings in rail mills’ fourth quarter p 

duction schedules. reflecting larve 
rail cancellations over recent montis 


Freight Car Awards 


+*19419 §=6©*1948 *1947 *1946 1945 

Jan. 1,663 8,613 9,222 1,481 7.200 
Feb. . 332 10,698 13,724 2,328 1,750 
Mar. . 219 13,227 12,048 4,512 2.500 
Apr. - 30 17,215 9,186 3,564 1,120 
May .. 589 2,228 7,389 2,900 1,526 
June .. 153 5,368 12,784 3,335 670 
July. 408 11,308 14,840 14,836 3.500 
pa eae 3,638 2,352 9,527 7,240 
Sept. . ta ae 738 9,917 11,102 12.840 
O8t, ° ws vos sl ae ee 3.407 1,320 
Nov, .. ne 4,852 8,079 7,190 1,650 
tO eee afew 8,368 4,030 3,011 4.116 

97,184 121,308 67,193 45,432 


Total 


* American Railway Car Institute. 
+t Preliminary. 


Foundry Technical Group Named 


FOUNDRY Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Munitions Board an- 
nounces the appointment of a techni- 
cal subcommittee. Max Kuniansky, 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., is chairman of the subcommittee 
and Lt. Col. F. H. Holmes, U.S. Air 
Force, is the Munitions Board liaison 
officer. 

Other members are: George J. Beh- 
rendt, Eastern Malleable Iron Co. 
Naugatuck, Conn.; Charles W. Briggs, 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
Cleveland; Charles O. Burgess, Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society, Cleveland; 
Thomas E. Egan, Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Grove City, Pa.; Walter W. 
Edens, Badger Brass & Aluminum 
Foundry, Milwaukee; Richard A. 
Flinn Jr., American Brake Shoe Co., 
Mahwah, N. J.; Roy A. Gezelius, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone 
Pa.; John W. Juppenlatz, Lebanon 
Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa.; James 
H. Lansing, Malleable Founders’ So- 
ciety, Cleveland; Carl F. Lauenstein, 
Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis; G. A. 
Lilliequist, American Steel Foundries, 
East Chicago, Ind.; S. C. Massar, 
American Foundrymen’s Society, Chi- 
cago; Charles E. Nelson, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich.; Donald J. 
Reese, International Nickel Co., New 
York; John S. Roberts, American 
Manganese Bronze Co., Philadelphia. 


Howard J. Rowe, Aluminum Co. of 


America, Pittsburgh; Harry M. St. 
John, Crane Co., Chicago; A. E. 
Shuh, U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J.; Gosta Vennerholm, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; 
R. E. Ward, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Teterboro, N. J. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Primary iron and 
steel shapes produced in Canada dur 
ing April totaled 331,688 net tons 
compared with 354,527 tons for 
March and 318,594 tons for April 
1948. Production for April this y°a! 
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included 322,452 tons of carbon steel 
shapes and 9232 tons of alloy steel 
shapes. 

Shipments for sale of primary iron 
and steel shapes in April amounted 
to 248,165 tons of which 239,772 
tons were carbon and 8393 tons alloy 
steel shapes; for March, shipments 
totaled 262,408 tons, including 250,- 
979 tons of carbon and 12,235 tons 
of alloy shapes; for April, 1948, 
shipments amounted to 220,508 tons, 
including 206,875 tons of carbon and 
13,633 tons of alloy steel shapes. 


Primary iron and _ steel shapes 
shipped for sale in April included 
these tonnages: 13,375 semifinished 
shapes, 16,188 structurals, 16,450 
plates, 39,912 rails, 9795 tie plates 
and track material, 47,868 hot-rolled 
bars, 17,699 pipes and tubes, 25,795 
wire rods, 26,737 black sheets, 7818 
galvanized sheets, 9129 castings, 
3763 miscellaneous hot-rolled prod- 
ucts and 20,636 all other products. 
Of the amounts shipped for sale in 
April, 50,393 tons went directly to 
railways and railway car’ shops; 
12,597, to pressing, stamping and 
forming companies; 31,159, to mer- 
chant trade products; 32,617, to 
building construction; 20,274, to the 
containers industry; 8522, to agri- 
cultural equipment; 12,410, to the 
automotive industry; 9417, to ma- 
chinery plants; 1712, to shipbuilding; 
5993, to mining lumbering, etc.; 2322, 
to miscellaneous industries. Whole- 
salers and warehousing accounted 
for 28,497 tons and exports for 32,- 
252 tons. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1100 tons, 1500-foot state viaduct and ap- 
proaches for the Bronx River Parkway, New 
York, through Cayuga Foundation Corp., to 
Harris Structural Steel Co.. that city. 

1950 tons, state bridge, Ocean county, New 
—— to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
a. 

1100 tons, 15-story apartment, East 54th St. 
and Lexington Ave., New York, through 
Campagna Construction Co., to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., that city. 

‘00 tons, Pennsylvania Turnpike sections 25-C 
and 26-A, Lancaster county, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

250 tons, state highway bridge, Route 229, 
Snyder county, Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

180 tons, steel superstructure, high bridge, 
tumford, Me., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, $52,899.40; bids Aug. 10, Augus- 
ta; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. Pas, 
second low, $61,929.50; Phoenix Bridge 
Corp., Phoenixville, Pa., $64,380.50. 2 

120 tons, nurses home, Elizabethtown, Pa., 
to Goetze Welding Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

1 tons, state highway bridge, Clearfield 
— to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
a 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


11% tons, viaduct and approaches on Water- 
bury expressway, U. S. Route 6-A, total 
446 linear feet, Waterbury, Conn.; bids 
_ 29, State Highway Department, Hart- 
ora 

100 tons or more, wheel assemblies, lifting 
beams, dogging devices for McNary dam, 
Oregon; Willamette Iron & Steel Corp., 
Portland, low, $396,733. 

‘00 tons, station, Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Co., Philadelphia; bids Sept. 7. 

8, Dollar Savings Bank addition, Ford- 
nan Rd. and Grand Concourse, Bronx, New 
Yor bids in. 

tons, home and hospital, Daughters of 
¥acod, New York; bids Sept. 6. 

d tonnage, St. Francis Hospital, 
Pourhkeepsie, N. Y.: bids Aug. 25. 
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500 tons, shelter shed, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Philadelphia; bids in. 

200 tons, three state bridges, Glastonbury, 
Thompson and New Haven-West Haven, 
Conn.; bids in to State Highway Depart- 
ment, Hartford. 

200 tons, Allentown bridge, King county, 
Washington; bids in. 

185 tons, underpass, route 4 parkway, section 
2-A, Woodbridge, N. J.; bids in to state 
highway department, Trenton, Aug. 18; also 
72 tons concrete reinforcing bars. 

180 tons, consolidated colored school, Bel Air, 
Md.; general contract to a Baltimore in- 
terest. 

175 tons, small state bridges, Burnham, Har- 
rison and Hermon, Me.; largest at Burn- 
ham, 100 tons; bids Aug. 24, Augusta. 

110 tons, three-span composite deck bridge, 
Naugatuck river, South Leonard _ street, 
Waterbury, Conn.; bids Aug. 29, State 
Highway Department, Hartford. 

Unstated, radial gates, hoists, etc., Winchester 
waterway, Columbia Basin project; bids to 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Sept 8; 


sch, No. 2757. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


250 tons, Queen Vista apartment house 
Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

200 tons, pump station and other projects 
Spokane, Wash., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Henry George, Spokane, 
general contractor. 

115 tons, Simalkamen bridge, Washington 
state project, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Roy L. Bair, Spokane, 
general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


700 tons, treatment plant, Portland, Oreg.; 
L. H. Hoffman, Portland, low, $980,620. 
100 tons, including track rails and other 
items, tower footings and switchyard ex- 
tension, Grand Coulee project; Pfeiffer & 
Hohner, Spokane, Wash., apparently low, 

$81,304. 
Unstated, state overpass Gallatin county; bids 


»9 


to Helena, Mont., Sept. 22. 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PLACED 


1484 tons, procurement office, Chicago, Corps 
of Engineers, to Carnegie-lIllinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, estimated, 40 welded steel dredge 
pontoons, Army Engineers, Memphis, to 
Avondale Marine Ways, Westwego, La., 
$135,480. 


PLATES PENDING 


3045 tons, marine boiler and medium tensile 
hull steel, east and west yards, U. S. Navy, 
main purchasing office, Washington; bids 
Aug. 24; inv. 1631 and 1632. 


PIPE... 


‘CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


500 tons, 3 and 5 inch, city irrigation system, 
Yakima, Wash., to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Seattle. 

500 tons, 4, 6 and 8& inch., city irrigation 
system, Yakima, Wash to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 


Unstated, 10,170 feet 10, 12, 14 and 16 inch, 
city irrigation system, Yakima, Wash., to 
Armco Metals Products Co., Portland, 


Oreg. 


RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Norfolk & Western, coal-burning, steam tur- 
bine electric drive locomotive, to Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., in col- 
laboration with Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York. The engine, said to be a new type, 
is designed for freight operation and is 
rated at 4500 horsepower 








"Save 


$142.80 
Every Week’ 





with 


FACTORY 
FLOOR SWEEPER 


PLANTMAN 


Large Electric Manufacturing 
Co., with five PLANTMAN 
SWEEPERS says that these 
savings represent 87% of 
their previous sweeping costs 
in one department alone. 
These machines paid for them- 
selves in six weeks. 


PLANTMAN is the motorless 
lowcost sweeper equally suit- 
able for small or large areas. 
Removes trash, dirt, metal and 
scrap. Priced from $100 to 
$165 with sweeping widths 
from 20” to 34”. 


Write Today for Illustrated 
Literature 





Handling Devices Co., Inc. 
Department B 


581 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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( NE STEP in the right 


direction and you’re 

in comfortable, cheerful 
HOTEL CLEVELAND. 
Convenient to stores, 

Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected 
by covered passage to 
Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA, FLA.—Florida Power Corp., 101 
Fifth St., St. Petersburg, Fla., has awarded 
a $500,000 contract to Kuljiam Corp., 1220 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—National Cash Register Co. will 
soon release plans for bids for office build- 
ing; A. Thomas Bradbury, architect, Ralph 
E, Slay, 60 Fifth St. N.E., Atlanta, asso- 
ciate architect. 

DOUGLASVILLE, GA.—Douglas County Elec- 
tric Membership Corp. will receive bids 
Aug. 30 for headquarters building; South- 
ern Engineering Co., 699 Spring St. N. W., 
Atlanta, engineer. 


IDAHO 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—Pacific Fruit Express 
Co., Boise, Idaho, has awarded a $1 million 
contract to Morrison-Knudsen Co. Inc., 319 
Broadway, Boise, for construction of a 
repair shop. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Bowman Dairy Co., 416 N. Whip- 
ple, has awarded a $150,000 contract to 
Carroll Construction Co., 333 N. Michigan 

t., for construction of a factory; Leon E. 

tanhope, 800 Davis St., Evanston, IIL, 
architect. 

CHICAGO—Frigid Fluid Co., Grand Ave., Jef- 
ferson & Des Plaines Sts., has awarded a 
$200,000 contract to Kinnare Corp., 2816 
W. Monroe St., for construction of a fac- 
tory. 

CHICAGO—Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., 2815 
W. 3ist St., has awarded a $400,000 con- 
tract for a warehouse to Poirot Construc- 
tion Co., 2011 W. Pershing St.; Epstein & 
Sons Co., 2011 W. Pershing St., architect. 

CHICAGO—Swift & Co., Union Stockyards, 
has awarded a $290,000 contract to R. W 
Bateman Construction Co., 6225 N. Hermit- 
age St., for construction of a plant. 

KANKAKEE, ILL.—Kankakee Journal, 195 
N. Schyler Ave., Leslie C. Small, will let 
a contract for $1,320,000, for a _ plant; 
Philip D. West, 185 N. Wabash, architect. 


INDIANA 


BEDFORD, IND.—Allison Engineering Co., 
2100 W. 16th St., Indianapolis, plans to 
build a $150,000 foundry. 

CROWN POINT, IND. — Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., 5265 Hohman Ave., 
Hammond, Ind., has awarded a $175,000 
contract to Fred C. Rowley & Sons, 4732 
Calumet St., Hammond; Hutton & Hutton, 
5231 Hohman St., Hammond, architect. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN, KY.—Derby Underwear 
Co. plans to build a $250,000 plant. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—National Rice Mill has plans 
and specifications completed for one-story 
and mezzanine addition to existing building, 
Charters street; Leon C. Weiss, 611 Common 
St., architect. 


am 


MICHIGAN 


LANSING, MICH.—State Journal, Grand & 
Lenawee Sts., has asked bids for a $1 million 
plant; Morton L. Pereira, 100 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, architect. 


MISSISSIPPI 

LEXINGTON, MISS.-——Board of Supervisors of 
Holmes county and city, Allie Povall, mayor, 
proposes construction of buildings to be 
leased to Shelby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O.; 
cost $350,000. 

RIPLEY, MISS.—N. W. Overstreet & Asso- 
ciates, Jackson, Miss., is the architect chosen 


BUSINESS — 





to prepare plans and specifications f a 
shoe factory. 


NEW YORK 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—McKesson & 
Robbins, 155 E. 44th St., New York, pro. 
poses to build a $300,000 warehouse «nd 
office at 22nd St., southwest corner of dist 
Ave.; plans by Chapman, Evans & Lele. 
hanty, 50 Broadway, New York. 

NEW YORK—Rhode Island Corp., 16 E. 47th 
St., has plans with Garrett J. Couchols, 
456 Montrose Ave., Rutherford, N. J., for 
construction of a $300,000 fish market, 95- 
101 South St. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Globe Steel Barrel Co. has 
been awarded an army contract of $125,180 
for construction of 22,000 steel drums, begin- 
ning Sept. 1. Company plant is located at 
Washington Ave. & Riverbed St. 

CLEVELAND—For the first time in its his- 
tory, White Motor Co. will manufacture a 
line of trucks using diesel engines as op- 
tional equipment. Production is expected 
to start early in the fall. Diesel engines 
for the new White will be manufactured 
for the company by Cummings Engine Co 
Inc., Columbus, Ind. 

CLEVELAND—Tinnerman Products Inc., 2037 
Fulton Rd., has awarded a $900,000 con- 
tract to Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euclid 
Ave., for construction of a plant. 

CONNEAUT, O.—Art Die Casting Co. has 
been sold by Arthur Fullerton to Fred Neuw- 
moan, an employee of Art Die Casting 
and Earl Ward of Chicago. The name will 
be changed to Conneaut Die Casting Co 
and production will be continued as before 
with emphasis on die cast parts for hard- 
ware, plumbing and electrical supplies and 
parts for radio and television equipment, 

SHAKER HEIGHTS, 0O.—Gockle Oldsmobile 
Co., 14307 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, has 
awarded a $150,000 contract to Albert M 


Higley Co., 2036 E, 22nd St., Cleveland 
for construction of a sales and_ service 
building; Outcalt, Guenther & Associates, 


13124 Shaker Square, Cleveland, architect 


STEUBENVILLE, 0O.-——Nickels Bakery Inc. 
Martins Ferry, O., has awarded a $100,000 
contract to Don M. Wyeth, 499 Third St. 
Washington, Pa., for construction of 4 
bakery; C. Garey Dickson, Washington, Pa. 
architect. 

TOLEDO, O.—Norris Grain Co., Produce Ex- 
change Bldg., has awarded a $250,000 con- 
tract to John Naumann & Sons, 365 Parker 
St., and to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 480! 
Todd St., East Chicago, Ind., for construc 
tion of facilities for grain storage; Ray- 
mond C. Reese, 300 Sandusky St., engineer 


WARREN, 0O.—Ohio Electric Steel Co. has 
been chartered through William Klee, statu- 
tory agent, 960 Fairway Dr., with 1000 
shares no par common stock, for the purpose 
of manufacturing and dealing in iron, steel, 
metals, etc. Incorporators are Thomas 1. 
Lucci, B. J. Willer and Eleanor T. Repka. 

WARREN, O.—Modern Metal Products Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in window screens, furnace registers, 
filters, appliances, etc. The firm is author- 
ized to issue 100 shares no par common 
stock. Incorporators are Joseph Sarkies, 
Bernard Fleck and James A. Ravella, also 
agent, 174 N. Park Ave. 


OREGON 


SALEM, OREG.—State Board of Control has 
called bids Aug. 19 for boiler plant revision, 
Fairview hospital, involving four 3-drum 
water tube boilers, pumps, ovens, oil burn- 
ing equipment, sawdust conveyor, et¢; 
Thomas E. Taylor, Portland, Oreg., co! 
sulting engineer. 

HEPPNER, OREG. — Morrow County Grail 
Growers Co-operative plans to replace grain 
elevator and warehouses at cost of $500,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
EASTON, PA.—Dixie Cup Co. has awarded 4 
$700,000 contract to Lauter Construction ©0., 
112 S. 16th St., Philadalphia, for construc: 
tion of a warehouse; Carson & Carson, 
16 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, engineer 
WEST MIFFLIN, PA. — Westinghouse “lec 
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Silene Dependable 


ROUND FLAT’ HALF ROUND:STRAIGHTENED and CUT 


High Carbon Spring + Oil tempered M.B. and 
H.B. * Aircraft * Signal Corps & Rope Wire, 
Enamelled or Galvanized. Low Carbon Basic and 
Bessemer. Commercial Bronze and Aluminum. 

Wire for practically all purposes and require- 
ments... Also Screen Wire Cloth. Highest Quality 
and Service Guaranteed. 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


CPHCCCE wire mec. comPANY 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRACTICALLY ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















I's EASY as ABC 


* 


To reach the metalworking market. 
Just list the materials or machines 
you have for sale in the “Equip- 
ment—Materials’’ section and 
STEEL will do the rest. 
weekly by specifiers and buyers 
in the plants which do over 96% 
of the metalworking industry's 


It is read 


For rates and further 
details, write STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


business. 
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@ LARGE SAVINGS e 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED — IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION — GUARANTEED FOR 60 DAYS 
AGAINST MECHANICAL DEFECTS 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


TOWMOTOR FORK LIFT TRUCKS. 


10,000 Ibs. capacity. Brand new Continental gas 
engine block. Lift 74’, height of mast lowered 72’, 
forks 42'’. Brand new tires, brand new clutch. 


EF via Wihs Seal tho waeek Pouaea $2500 ea. 
TOWMOTOR FORK LIFT TRUCKS. 


4000 Ibs. capacity. Brand new Continental gas en 
gine block. Height of mast lowered 83’, forks 36" 


$1950 oi 


Brand new tires, brand new clutch. 


CLARK FORK LIFT TRUCK. 
6000 Ibs. capacity. Battery driven. Height of lift 
104”, forks 38”, overall height 83’ $2750 


18 Cell, 19 plate Philco Battery $600 Additional 
or 24 Cell, C8 Edison Battery ... $696 Additional 


CLARK FORK LIFT TRUCK. 4000 Ibs. Battery driven. Car- 





capacity. 


loader. Lift 108, overall height lowered $2000 
18 Cell, 19 plate, 495 amp. hr. Gould Battery -. $600 Additional 
or 24 Cell, C8 Edison Battery -- $696 Additional 


| CLARK FORK LIFT TRUCKS. 6000 Ibs. capacity. 6 cyl. Continental gas 
engine. Lift 104”, height lowered 83’, forks 42” . $1750 ea. 





SPECIAL OFFERING—TRUCK CRANE 


P. & H. TRUCK CRANE. 15 ton capacity. 10 
radius with outriggers, 6 cyl., 61 h.p. gas en- 
gine. 50 boom. Built in '42. Mounted on 
Mack Truck AC. 10 pneumatic tires $9000 











GASOLINE-DRIVEN CRANES 
HYSTER KARRY KRANES 5 ton capacity. 10’ 


40 hp Hercules gas engine. Overall width 6'4”, 


non-revolving boom 


overall length 12’8’’. 


Gross weight 11,400 Ibs. EXCELLENT CONDITION . $2750 ea. 
SERVICE CRANEMASTERS 5 ton capacity. Mounted on Case gas 
tractor. 10’ non-revolvi-g boom, overall width , overall length less 


boom 15852’. LIKE NEW $2375 ea. 
KRANE KAR. 5 ton capacity. 12’ 


to 18’ revolving boom. Buda gas 
engine. Cab for driver. Overall 
width 6’6’’, overall length less boom 


12'10. PERFECT CONDITION. $4400 


ELECTRIC CRANES 


ELWELL PARKER ELECTRIC CRANE. 


3000 Ibs. capacity. 12’ ‘to 18’ revolving boom 





Battery driven. Overall width 48’, length of 
base 107’. Complete with 18 Cell, 19 plate 
Gould Lead Battery. $4200. 


All Prices F.O.B. Brooklyn 





ALSO other excellent buys from a large selec- 


tion of Fork Lift Trucks, Cranes, Hand Lift Trucks 
& Skid Platforms. 








A & A macuinery corporation 


1267 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. HYacinth 7-3331 
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NEW BUSINESS 





tric Corp., Atomic Power Division, has 
awarded a $1,690,637 contract to Ragner 
Benson Inc., 4744 W. Rice St., Chicago, for 
construction of an administration laboratory. 


TENNESSEE 


ATHENS, TENN.—Hiawassee Tobacco Ware- 
house, c/o Chamber of Commerce, has 
awarded a $132,627 contract to W. E. Ham- 
by for construction of a warehouse. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Southern States Iron 
toofing Co. has let a $100,000 contract to 
Tri-State Construction Co., for a sales and 
distribution branch; Hanker & Heyer, Com- 
merce Title Bidg., architect. 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX.-—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, has let a 


contract to J. M. Odom, P. O. Box 774, 
Austin, for new dial telephone building. 
Following are sub-contractors: Heating and 
ventilation, Young & Pratt, P. O. Box 
901; reinforcing, Tips Engine Works, 300 
Baylor; hardware, Walter Tips Co., 200 
Colorado; miscellaneous iron, Southern Orna- 
mental Iron Works, Arlington; steel sash, 
S. H. Pomeroy Co., New York; metal doors, 
Niedringhaus, Metal Products Co., St. Louis; 
D. W. Mier, company engineer. 

BRENHAM, TEX.—Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, has 
let a contract to B. F, Blackburn, Burton, 
Tex., for a telephone building. 

EDCOUCH, TEX. — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Akard St., Dallas, has let a con- 
tract to Marchant Bros., P. O. Box 545, 
Mercedes, Tex., for addition to telephone 
building. 

EDNA, TEX.—Jackson Electric Co-operative 
has plans for office building; Smyth & 
Smyth, Gulf Security Bldg., Corpus Christi, 
Tex.. architect 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Pure Oil Co., Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Union Oil Co., Lion Oil Co. and Pacific 
Western Oil Co., co-owners, have prelim- 
inary construction under way on a $6 million 


natural gasoline plant in South Andrews 
county. 


HOUSTON—Felix Doran Jr., 3916 Main St., 
Dallas, plans to build a $250,000 warehouse 
No. 2; warehouse No. 3, $275,000; warehouse 


“>; 


No. 4, $250,000. 


HOUSTON—City, M. H. Westerman, city 
secretary, has let a $113,414 contract to 
Manhattan Construction Co., 2828 Pease 
Ave., for a third floor addition to adminis- 
tration building, Municipal Airport; Roy 
W. Leibsie, 3102 Almeda Rd., architect. 

JASPER, TEX.—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, has let a 
contract to M. H. Thomas, Center, Tex., 
for a telephone building. 

MIDLAND, TEX.—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Thomas Jackson, Dallas, has let contract to 
I. C. Bateson Construction Co., 622 Irwin- 
Keasler Bldg., Dallas, at $118,600 for office 
and warehouse building, S. Main St. at S. W. 
Front St.; all mechanical bids rejected; 
Walter W. Ahlschlager, 212 St. Paul St., 
Dallas, architect. 

NORDHEIM, TEX.—Continental Oil Co. & 
Associates, Ponca City, Okla., asks bids 
on a $1 million gas compressor plant. 

REFUGIO, TEX.—Bennett Oil & Refining Co. 
has awarded a $100,000 contract for con- 
struction of a plant; own forces. 


RIO GRANDE CITY, TEX.—Continental Oil 
Co., Ponea City, Okla., will build a $1,350,- 
000 gasoline plant; own forces. 

SINTON, TEX.—San Patricio Electric Co- 
operative has plans for office building; 
Smyth & Smyth, Gulf Security Bldg., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., architect. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—C. E. Finney Jr., 
president, Salt Lake Pipeline Co., subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Co., announces award of 
contracts for proposed pipe line from local 
refinery at Boise, Idaho. First section, Salt 
Lake City to Burley, Idaho, will be built by 
Smith Contracting Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
and the Burley-Boise unit by Grafe-Callahan 






Construction Co., Los Angeles. Es lated 
cost $6 million. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Broadway rage 
Inc., 50 W. Broadway, has awar ied 
$75,000 contract to Vincent-Peters c 
Dooly Bldg., for a garage. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—Pacifie Car & Foundry ¢C 
nounces a contract for rebuilding 400 
erator cars, 200 each, for Fruit Growers fy 
press and Western Fruit Express. Firm 
now completing 500 new refrigerator ca; 

SEATTLE—Northwest Greyhound Lines }, 
awarded $300,000 contract to E. F. Schy 
for construction of shop, service and par: 
buildings, 1250 Denny Way. Ci 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Great Northern Railwa 
is replacing 90-lb rail with 115-lb steel 
a section of main line nearby, a $600,00) 
project. 


WISCONSIN 


CASSVILLE, WIS.——-Dairyland Power Co-oper 
ative, La Crosse, Wis., has received low bi¢ 
of $1,165,568 for construction of a powe 
plant from F. H. McGraw & Co., 58 E 
Washington St., Chicago. 


CANADA 


TORONTO, ONT. —— Kop. Beverages Ltd. 
Stewart A. Woods, vice president, 34) 
Douglas Ave., plans to build a $100, 
000 beverage plant. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Parkdale Wines Ltd., 187 
Bathurst St., plans to build a $500,000 fac. 
tory; plans by H. B. Kohl. 


MONTREAL, QUE. -—— Department Transport, 
Hunter Blidg., Ottawa, Ont., and City of 
Montreal plan to construct $2,408,857 tun- 
nel under Lachine canal. Contract awarded 
to Atlas Construction Co. Ltd., 4787 & 
Catherine St. W. . 

THETFORD MINES, QUE.—J. B. Gagnon 
architect, 327 Notre Dame St., has asked 
bids for $200,000 for construction of a dry- 
house for Bell Asbestos Mines Ltd., 7 Notre 
Dame St. 





PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


Continued from Page 117) 
CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Deliverd. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45, (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagrara Falls, 
N. D., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Deliverd. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 
$3.10. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
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Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per Ib of contained V,O,, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
Ib W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per lb of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6¢ per Ib of alloy, ¢.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
lb contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% mat, 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton it, 
2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less to 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 
CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. & 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.15 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, at 
load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9+11%, Al 6-8% 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car 
load packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, tm 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 
SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, M 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.y. Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lds 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, 
0.25c. 
Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti* 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; to 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagam 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per lb of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allows \ 
to St. Louis. we. 
Simanal (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al. \ \ 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bu . 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.55¢c per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, 0., wit 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination, 
Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P com 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of 
above or below the base); Gross tons per ( 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, ° 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per |b, OMA 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washingto ; 
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Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. t 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 5 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa., a 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of moly>H y. 
denum, 95.00c. a 5 
+ 
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